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THE 


LIFE OF LORD HOUGHTON. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH SOCIETY. 

Disappointment of M i hum at his Futhor’s Refusal of Peerage— R. P. Milnos’s 
Account of Hmtno of Common* * Miss Nightingale’s Description of Millies 
—Clone of Crimean War - Visit to Paris — Leigh Hunt — George Hudson — 
Tho Search for Hir John Franklin— Milnea asked to Stand for Manchester 
—Stays at Uui/.ot’H Country-house— 1 Tho Indian Mutiny— Visit to Do 
Torquevillo ■ Death of It. P» Milnes. 

In tho opening chapter of this biography tho story has 
been told in brief of the life of Mr. Pemberton Milnes, 
and mention has been made of the fact that in February, 
1850, he received from Lord Palmerston the offer of a 
peerage. 1 1 is refusal of that offer without consultation 
with his son, and for reasons which seemed to the latter 
to be altogether inadequate, though it led to no estrange- 
ment between the two, was none the less distasteful to 
Richard Milnes. Perhaps the reader who has followed 
the course of this narrative to the present point will 
find hi ms elf better able to sympathise with Milnes’s 
disappointment at his father’s action than when he read 
of the incident in the introduction to my story. The 
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brilliant social success which had charactcris, 
entrance upon public life in Umlmi. it Mt( , 
way almost unique, had been followed by i 
can only bo described us a disappoint iiqi’ 
Parliament. The very brilliancy of those 
made Milnes a man of mark in everv <•» 
he entered had militated against bis 
Parliamentary arena, and the year | Sf*#t f utl 
disappointed man, so far as 'his own , tm 
prospects were concerned. That bis dk.pj 
had not soured his temper or warped his sy 
but that his heart was still as full of him! 
goodwill as it had ever been ; and that his ebb 
xnlife was still to help others - sometimes with 1 
sometimes with his overflowing sympathy, 
with a whole-hearted unselfishness too ' rare 
world of ours are facts which n„ one can 
Put the disappointment of his early ambition 
the less severe because it was borne with , 
stoicism, and was not allowed to influence his 
towards the world at large. 

The offer of a pom*, to hi. father, whi, 
Palmerston designed largely a. a complin 

"■ 

he fct that ,,, father turned „i.|„ trom l tllj , l|i<t 

sm hi. youth he hud tor 
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R. M. M. to C. J. Mac Car thy. 

Crewe Hall, Feb. 21**, 1856. 

I) far Friend,— Parliament is in abeyance; while the con- 
ference lasts, we may wander at our own sweet will, and I am 
in the country with my children — an odd plural that, and hardly 
yet realised,* Amieia is getting companionable and amusing ; 
a large light-hearted cherubic - looking child, excitable and 
intelligent, wilful and yet sensible. Mrs. Milnes is slowly 
<rettin<r better of an influenza, which followed her confinement. 
I am glad to hear that Ilawcs t is to bo K.C.B. He has, 
fortunately for him, not been sufficiently conspicuous in the 
civil administration of military matters to have shared the 
disgust and obloquy that has fallen on more notorious men. 
The distrust of the military authorities themselves still continues. 
Whatever they do seems ill done, and generally is so. Want of 
harmonious working, and the divided responsibility of the War 
Office and Horse Guards, are likely to produce considerable 
changes. It is, after all, the Nemesis of those poor fellows left 
to starve on the grim shores of Grim Tartary. My father has 
just refused a hereditary peerage from Lord Palmerston, owing 
to a crotchet of his own importance as a Protectionist. I take 
it easy, but am not the less annoyed, more for my wife and 
children's sake than for my own. I think, too, that the severe 
dulnesa of the House of Lords, which Lord Grey used to call 
“ speaking to dead men by torchlight/' would have suited my 
nervous temperament. I told Canning % to make acquaintance 
with you, and hope he has done so : he has got his honours 
early enough in life to enjoy and make use of them. Your old 
acquaintance, Baron Parke, is making a great disturbance with 
his life peerage. Alderson says he has been so fond of pre- 
cedents all his life that he could not die without being a precedent 
himself. 

Yours affectionately. 

It. M. Milnes. 

* His second child, Florence, had boon horn in the previous year. 

f MacOsrthy’s father-in-law. J Lord Canning, Vioeroy of India. 
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One of the consequences of the offer of- a peerage 
to Mr. Pemberton Milne, s was the re-appearance of 
that gentleman in society for a brief perio 1 during the 
season of 1856. It was his duty to show his gratitude 
to the Queen and her great Minister by presenting 
himself before them ; and thus, for the first time during 
the present reign, the brilliant “political meteor” of 
half a century earlier attended a Levde, and did homage 
to his Sovereign, his own son presenting him. He saw 
Lord Palmerston, too, and had an interesting talk with 
him over their early days, and the many events which 
had occurred since they ran neck-and-neck in the race 
for Parliamentary distinction; whilst, at not a few 
dinner-tables, he was looked upon with interest and 
curiosity as the survivor of a great past, and his 
opinions asked upon the present condition of the 
world, to which for a brief moment he had returned. 

It. M. M. to hi a Wife. 

Upper Brook St., 3rd ( ? May) . 

My father goes to-morrow, and returns next 
week to go to the Lev&. I dine with Lord Lausdowne to-day, 
and look him to dine at the Dilettante yesterday (Stirling m 
the chair), and ho breakfasted here on Saturday, when my father 
sal, between him and Lord John Russell. The conversation was 
lively, though both my talkers, Vandeweyor and Macaulay, 
failed me, and Granville had the gout. Lady Palmerston has 
been very lsiorly with the influenza, and made it worse by going 
to the House of Commons on Friday to hear Fred Peel com- 
promise the Government. The rumours of a dissolution increase. 
Some fine morning we shall find ourselves sent to the right- 
about. I am strongly tempted to give up political life altogether, 
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Writing to his sister, Miss 
Pemberton Mi lues gave an iuteresti 
his own experiences during thii 

Did Richard intend what in* eni<i 
apply to Palmerston— he whom 01* 
having spoken from the setting to t 
own endless fame? The Speaker 
Boodle’s, requesting me to be i«tr™li 
impression of the speaking ; J tub! 1: 
of the leading men did it eom« 
asked how the looks of the men w 
of yore. I told him it was visible 
substance we were— half the !f„ t 
Norman, those dressed (Mr. Pitt ..1 
silk stockings, I said the 
the M.P. for Oldham. Th 


. »» Ueoates to 

T'""" !**’* wady described M 
he rising ..f the snn, m ,to 
*ent Wadiiington to me at 

1 "."* uI u ' l »'“- He asked my 
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™» M |! *'*>tnwti«| with those 
they were n»t num of th* 
iii toji-tsmt# ,« nor yet M 
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in connection with his public life there was no question 
which touched his sympathies more acutely than did 
that grave problem of how children born in the midst 
of temptation and want are to be saved from lives of 
crime. Like every true poet, the cry of the children 
was one to which he could never close his ears. The 
pathos of youth was always visible to his eyes, and he 
was never so happy as when he could stretch forth a 
helping hand to those who had all the struggles and 
trials of life still before them. 

Miss Nightingale, between whom and the subject of 
this memoir so deep and true a sympathy existed in 
connection with all efforts for the amelioration of the 
social condition of the poor, writing, after his death, to 
his sister, said something of Milnes’s love for little 
children. 

His brilliancy and talents in tongue or pen — whether political, 
social, or literary— were inspired chiefly by goodwill towards man ; 

' hut he lmd the same voice and manners for the dirty brat as he 
had for a duchess, the same desire to give pleasure and good : 
for both were his wits and his kindness. Once, at Redhill [the 
Reformatory], where we were with a party, and the chiefs were 
explaining to us the system in the court-yard, a mean, stunted, 
villainous-looking little fellow crept across the yard (quite out of 
order, and by himself), and stole a dirty paw into Mr. Milnes’s 
hand. Not a word passed ; the boy stayed quite quiet and quite 
contented if he could but touch his benefactor who had placed 
him there. He was evidently not only his benefactor, but his 
friend. 

These “ little unremembered acts of kindness and 
of love ” were constant in the life of Milnes. No 
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biographer can record them, for m. record remains „ 
here and there, when some chance eye- « it ness, hj.' ,\f\ 
Nightingale, with an eye to see and a heart to fold 
noted that which to him was » mere matter of tm Z 
and treasured up the recollection ; !,„* | , n< | ' w y 
speaking of hia political labours on behalf of chUd 
ren, I should do him wrong if f were !wi tn tmk(l ' 
reader understand that in what he did in this matter ~ in 
Parliament, through the IW.andon m„nv platforms- 
he was prompted, not by personal ambition, hut hv the 
purest and tended love for the forlorn ereat.J fo 
whom he worked. r 

Tko year 180(1 *,w lm „.| nim „, , 

M T( tera,i '‘"f “* » 

ngliflh polihcum, win, felt |,a,l bren 

prematurely clowod at tow,, tl„. „Z 

of iugland was on tlu, ovo „f „. C uri„ K „ ,|, ? 

ori^to sorve the vicw» „„,1 n«e»»itie» „f 1>llr 1 ' 
Mimes went over to Paris fur « r lm « ... 4i 

spring, and encountered »otm at if n 111 t la 

campaign. f tlw of the 

M» is Ah fFjf§, 

TA* ratify, 

m %&?»?* kn ™ i "« ■»«»* 

i . “ 1 ever wi.h ,l„„, 

!, v 

, ■ r: Omi’f asU me 

i ‘lilt it M an r . 

now going to visit 

ck. There was an 
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sermon?), but the rain spoiled it. Other natural phenomena 
may prevent a great many more things that men expect, and, 
instead of this poor child being a harbinger of peace, who knows 
that ho will not be an author of confusion and discord, a Pre- 
tender the more ? Ilelas / 

Paris , March 19 th. 

There is little society here, and a great deal of rain. All the 
Magi, in full dress, went round the cradle yesterday, and the 
jits de France was decorated with the Legion of Honour and the 
military medal. The Pope is coming for the christening of his 
god-son; so the happiness of mankind must be complete. . . . 

I dine with the Hollands to-day. II. Greville is staying with 
them. I was told that Strutt was to be offered a peerage, and 
now see he has refused it. The disease seems catching; and if 
the Lords cannot be recruited either from the Conservative or 
the Democratic side, what will they come to? My pleasantest 
encounter here is with old Bio, so fresh and young ! With all 
his misfortunes— crippled and ruined— he is the liveliest creature 
I have seen in Prance, and with such a charming overgrowth of 
prejudices of all kinds— religious, political, personal, and what 
not, no one of them rooted an inch deep. There are not many 
English here— Dauby Seymour, Arthur Bussell, and the young 
Foreign Office gents with Lord Clarendon I see most of. 
Pourquoi BEmpereur s*est embelli depute la naissance du Prince? 
Parcequ’il a un nouveau-n& (He has a very ugly one.) 


M, M* Ml to Ms Wife . 

Paris , Saturday. 

I was at a very pretty ball last night, when I saw General 
Bosquet, and had some talk with him. He said it was quite true 
that the French army were suffering frightfully for want of 
provisions, as the limes says. Montalembert gave me a break- 
fast this morning with some interesting people, and I dine to- 
day with the Barings, and to-morrow with I)e Tocqueville, whom 
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Leigh Hunt to 11. M. M. 

Hammersmith, July Ytth, 1856. 

My dear Sir, — Your letter dated tlio 15th reached me only 
last night. Its doing so was no inconvenience to myself; I only 
mention it to account for your not having a speedier answer. 
An invitation to your house in connection with nothing but its 
owners would at any time have made me desirous to come to it, 
whether able or not. I have always had the same feeling with re- 
ward to that of my dear old friend Procter, and to these attractions 
for their own sakes are now added those of the Brownings. J udge 
then if I am disposed to resist all three united. Dinner, how- 
ever, has long been an achievement quite beyond me, Indeed, I 
do not recollect, that it, was ever much otherwise, glad as I should 
have been to enjoy every good thing which nature has been 
pleased to set before us, with a sneaking reserve as to the right 
of wondering (also her gift) why we should at once like and 
dislike to cat flesh. But I sit at a dinner-party with the power 
of eating nothing but a piece of the mutton or so, which is 
distressing both to myself and others, and this mutton itself does 
me harm unless I take it when other people take their lunch. 
Allow me to say, therefore, that instead of being in Brook 
Street to-morrow (Friday) at 7.45, I will be there at 9, by which 
time I shall probably find the dinner-cloth removed, and so be 
able to be as long with you ns I can without feeling myself so 
much de trap. 

With best respects to Mrs. Milnes, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 

Leigh Hunt. 

Although ho has made no figure in the pages of this 
narrative, George Hudson, the well-known Railway 
King, was one of the men with whom Milnes had once 
been intimate. The latter, according to his wont, had 
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nob have asked for it for you, hut I should not venture to 
counsel you to refuse it. ; on that, point you must really judge 
for yourself, and I will approve of either decision. I suppose 
the climate is held to he, at least, as healthy as Ceylon, and that 
your insurance would be rather lighter than heavier. You 
would have, no doubt, to increase it in prudence. I have been 
agitating, this year, to get the question of Pensions for Colonial 
Governors put upon a sound footing ; but now that the burden 
of the Government is thrown upon the Colonists themselves, it 
becomes every day more difficult. If the Mother Country is not 
to pay the salary, why should it pay the pension ? Yet all 
parties agree that there ought to be some pension if the 
Colonists are to get the host men. I am in mourning for my 
father's elder sister, Mrs. WyvilL You remember her son, the 
M.P. for Richmond, I do not know why Labouehere delays 
the gazetting of your knighthood, I have told nobody of it, 
except the Cardinal, whom I saw at some public place some 
months ago. His grandeur has ended in quite excluding him 
from general society; he lives in a little Court of his own. 

Two notable events in the history of England 
marked the year 1857“— the defeat of Lord Palmerston 
in the House of Commons on the question of our rela- 
tions with China, by a combination of men so differently 
constituted as Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Bright, together with the subsequent General Election, 
and Lord Palmerston's triumphant return to power at 
the head of an increased majority ; and the outbreak of 
that mutiny of the Sepoys which for a time shook the 
British Empire to its very foundations, and absorbed 
public attention to a degree which was not equalled 
even during the days of the Crimean war. 

Prom M ilium's letters to his wife during the year 
we get only momentary peeps at the course of public 
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events, whilst his correspondence with Sir Charles 
MacCarthy sank during the twelve months to a 
minimum of one letter. Here and there, however 
in his reference to public affairs are passages which 
are worth preserving, as tho views of such a man upon 
any question of permanent interest always must be. 

Palmerston [he writes on the day following the defeat of 
the great. Minister in tho House of Commons] was weak in hotly 
and in mind; Gladstone superb in extravagance and injustice. 
The Cabinet ladies were all there, and the scene very exciting. 
The expectants (in all senses) out of doors took up the cheers 
which went far down the street. So much for the combination 
of Galway * Gladstone, and Colxlen, and my father’s sacrifice 
to party opinion. 

An effort was made during the year to obtain 
help from the Government for a final attempt to solve 
the mystery of the fate of Sir John Franklin and the 
erews of the Erebus and Terror, who had sailed to the 
Arctic; regions on an expedition for the discovery of tho 
North-West Passage ten years before, and of whose fate 
no certain news had been obtained, though again and 
again the ice barriers of the Polar Sea had been 
attacked by gallant men striving to learn the truth. 
Milnes supported a motion in the House of Commons 
on the subject, and warmly advocated the case of Lady 
Franklin and the other wives and relatives, who were 

left in agonising ignorance of the fate of the lost 
seamen. 


* Milnes’s brother-in-law. 
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Jjtich/ Franklin to 21. At. If. 

(it), Pall Mall, Feb. 25th l857> 

Dear Mr. Mit.nks, — I trust, you will allow mo to ofl er Y°v 
mv grateful acknowledgments for the able support y ()U ' uv “ 
given to Mr. Napier’s motion. Not one of t.lie many fiaemls 1 
have soon to-day hut, has assured mo (though the assura»«® was 
not necessary) that, yours was the most effective speech ald ®‘ 
his representations. 1 am sure you do not require ^® l 
that I shall not shrink from the alternative now forced upon 
me, of completing the search hy my own resources. • But 
have suggested to Mr. Napier whether it might not he urged 
still upon the Government that they have adopted unp rec . n * ei * 
responsibility in announcing their adverse decision withou- 
liaving previously munitioned to their aid a committee ° ' . **" 
perienced Arctic oflicers, best, lilted to advise on the 8U >]«*. 

' Such a council has always hitherto preceded ((very decision that 
has heeu made. If this he denied, it might still he pressed upon 
them that the aid they have encouraged me to expect shou c e 
freely granted. It was pecuniary assistance that l J(,v< * t,m 
of Aldorley spoke of to Lord Wrotteslcy; hut this I do no 
require, since if I can get the loan of one of the Arctic n °w 

lying in ordinary, and lit. for no further purpose, her 1 
completed in the dockyard, and some of the stores P)“ ul ^ ac 
which are now lying waste, my resources will be reLeve as 
much as hy money. Some concession, 1 think, is d ue “ e ™ 
consideration of that cruel suspense in which I hftve beexr vep* 
ever since the return of the last, great Fish River 
extending for a p*nod which has made me lose three ^ ^ ^ 

seasons while still in doubts as to what answer I *d* oul 
my repeated applications as to the memorial of ^ ^ re 
This state of suspense, ending now in fatal certainty* ® 
limimury eireumstanees which, a few days ago, 
mise quite a different result, has seriously affected 

in many ways. Resolute 

I was extremely pleased to see your mention of ^ he 1 > 
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and am sorry that Mr. Napier did not make use of „ tl oeu 
meat I sent km, which has not anywhere mot ,ho 
deserves. I mean, the Resolution of Congress when it voted tl, 
money for the purchase and equipment of the ship, 'rite re' 
expressly stated that the object of tins noble gift wlT 
not the exhibition of national goodwill, hut simply of svmp-.fhv 
with the cause to which the ship had been devoted. I ‘, m \J d 
to have an opportunity of telling you that Captain Ifawkstone 
of the Resolute, has placed his services in the most ’ 

and unconditional manner entirely at my disposal for the coiiT 
mand of a private expedition, in the event of my beim- driven t 
this painful alternative, and in case of his not interferinl with 

Z Sifcf fT / f U ^s generous ZVyt 

, Slr Chavl j es Wo0(I to fulfil his mvn written „UlJ 

(communicated to me last year by order of I We VI her nt 
willing permission should be given to anv n-.vd n ' , 

teeriug for my private expedition 7 ' ^ ^ 

I do not know whether I mar ask of „„„ * , 
with Mr. Napier unon +h,» •, •{., ' y H to communicate 

k the HouJ iTn a tidTf ^ ^ dement 

and would rather assum yol toTZh V° 

already been done for me. 1 appreciate what has 

Yours very truly, 

Jam Fbankus. 

‘t 

r M him 

was again re-elected Eb** *** ** 

* old constituency ^ TT* 1 ^ * 
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hardly suggests that the political morality of his 
favourite borough had been quite above reproach 
previously. 

In April hi' went to Liverpool to speak at a banquet 
connected with the foundation of the Free Library and 
Museum. 

I had my usual good fortune yesterday [he writes to his 
wife], having to apeak when everybody was tired to death and 
quite out of humour. If people do like “ litery gents ” to come 
and amuse them, they ought to give them a fair stage. The 
stone-laying was a very pretty speetaele ; the procession through 
the crowded streets, with t he spontaneous interest, flags flying, 
guns firing, &<•., all in honour of plain old ugly Mr. Brown.* 
St. Paul could not have prayed letter than the Bishop of 
Chester. 2 } eriiii/)n - — '« sorrow will make him think of other 
people ; but very few are bettered by misfortune. 

The Manchester Fine-Art Exhibition was one of 
the attractions of the year, and of course Milnes went 
to see it. 

Nobody can he disappointed at the Exhibition [he writes to 
hia wife] ; it is the finest, picture gallery in the world, and, just 
because one knows so many of the pictures, less confusing and 
distracting. The English School comm out wonderfully. Tins 
other works of art are also an agreeable change from the 
incessant, upward stare which tires my eyes very soon. Many 
of the best modern pictures belong to Manchester men, one of 
whom mud the other day he was getting tired of them now, and 
should go into orchids instead. 

Tn August ho wont to Franco, and visited, among 
others, M. Guizot. 

• The donor of the Museum. 
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It J£ M, to Ms if 

1 r omit U i Thundtiff \Ani$mi % 1 8*1 7’] 

I had a good, passage to Havre, ami got h m , hy , 

curious-looking place, like a sea-place on the slmm AJI tl,„ 
houses run up for the summer, ami let at fabulous rent,, ‘ I h ‘l 

seen no Englishman I know, ami one or two Frenchmen , 1 

mWh tum “ f 1,w if to 

was the Messiah. . . . I go to Val Richer on Weiluesilay to 
stay till Saturday. Such a ehameterist i, letter f»„„ «l£ 
Bunsen asking us all to lus farm-house f«, r ns hunr asueeim 
s ay. I daresay I shall manage to spend live or six days with 

day, hChekr n'T 1 ' ** u "“ th™. 

ays oetoie he left He has a very attache family But Sir 

Henry Lawrence is the great loss . he was one of ,1m f,. , 

.”d° ot i! , °r r "‘" y t,mM - »- wi" . 11 ' * 

+ , Our Indian Government was, no doubt, the most useful 

the most really civilising thino that Fmr!»„ ? , . ’ 

world, and this hideous ,.«t *\ , ^ wan doing m t! , e 

he had escaped **" ™ e to the ™»our that 

. Val linker, August 21th. 

this place is much better than I expected 
house, with a well-kenf v , x P ett « 1 quite a eountry- 

whioh one of the I)o Wit f ' an< “ g °° (I dml ot 18,1,1 nbout, 

which M. Sni„t i,u f "*"*«“• 11 *»• 

except a long gallery M "n' 

open, and which has given me the , r ^ whududl the mourn 
in the gallery at the ton f n lw " 0 putting bookcase# 

Guizot is in great force and f if ^ ^°. men nmv ■ sfa ml * M. 

* “' ,t ful1 " l»l.tic«l and literary goip. 

' An idea sabsogncnUy carried into effect. 
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He bad a letter yesterday from Prince Metfornioh, recounting 
tbe visit of tbe Prince of Wales to him. “ Lo jeune Prince 
plaisait a tout le inonde, tnais avait Pair embarrasse et tres 
triste.” There are four children bore, from folir to nine. The 
elder dines at table at seven o’clock, and has everything handed 
to her, like any other courire. She asked for currant jelly twice 
with her hare, saying it was the best part of the dish. All the 
others come to dessert, and taste everything. We have coffee 
here in our rooms, breakfast at eleven, lunch at three, and dinner 
at seven — nearly as much as an Knglish servant. The country 
is very rich, and thinly peopled, so that wages are high and 
the peasantry prosperous. 

Val Richer, Friday. 

. . I am much amused at the difference of these children 

from Knglish ones. They all crowd round me, and try to attract 
my attention, asking me to walk with them, &o. One said to 
me, “Jo n’aime pus le lait, mais j'nime le rhum.” Madame do 
Witt says all the Knglish children she saw were starved, or had 
nothing” but bread to eat. These live a very healthy life, out of 
doors all day. The weather has been beautiful, setting off this 
thickly-wooded landscape to great advantage. 

From M. Guizot’s, M Hues went on to Heidelberg, to 
stay with his old friend Baron von Bunsen. 

11 M. M. to M» Wife. 

Heidelberg, Sunday. 

Thanks for your good news of sell and bairns. In this 
glorious sunshine I can hardly imagine you on your Arctic coast, 
so I must just come and see you, though it is difficult to get 
away from this friendly place. Oddly enough, I cannot in the 
least recall what we did here. I remember all about Frankfort, 
and all about Baden ; but where we lodged, and whom and what 
we saw hero, has quite vanished from my memory— and yet you 
call it a good one ! Bunsen was delighted at Amy’s sayings, 
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and cited, in his turn, one of his boy* saying, <* \yj„ lf • 
the use, papa, of God’s promising not. to drown tin* world 
again if He is going to burn it?" You should m * » mw , lu 

playing at howls without his coat, which ho docs every tkv 

the afternoon. J * 


Jt, M, M. to C» ?/. Mtu'Citiilitf. 

(kl t\th, IH57. 

Deae Feiend, Wo aro still on tiptoe about India, but in 
a mood rather too confident of universal success and general 
triumph. We assume Lucknow to have been saved, Delhi < 0 
have been taken or evacuated, and nothing left to do except a 
damaux homme , all over Bengal. This may all huppn ; hut I 
think there will be still some shades over the landscape. What 

company and I have a notion that the Government will not 
stand by them, and that there will be a considerable alteration 
Of system. All 1 hep, |. tlmt it lvin . “ “ ™ 

Cef LI’ ZT Tni"’ I ““* 

Sr.xtts.tor in * t > ~ 

f,,r M "; J 2 

I hear th Q„ 1 amongst ho mud, nobleness. 

the Cape having Tent hirL^^' 011 ° f S ' r <J, ' or ^* at 
afoot. Why have vou w rriafire ' hor,e8 to and going 

carried you/own IZ'Ln? °? 'T™*'***- 

. • • I was at Sf? ^^earestayrngm the South. 

from the King earnest! . er & Wlt k 1{| in«en when he got a letter 

which he will now be wy'gkd h^di^ ? C ° m6 to H “ rlin ' 
with him at the Sohh * a ^ ° (1< l m Nl a month 

hloss (an immense honour), and was fully 
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reconciled. In the new state of things I do not think it likely 
he will he politically employed; hut it is on the cards that lie 
mav be Minister of Cultus, which would suit him very well 
The Catholics have got themselves into great odium through 
the blundering of your eminent, relative. W hen people were so 
excited as about this affair, what folly to try and mix up other 
tilings with if , even though just l If they could not join m the 

Office still cujoi/s the worst repute, hut the head is made to 
bear most of the blame. 

1 am yours affectionately, 

It. M. M. 

Among the letters to his wife from various country- 
houses which he visited during the autumn are a few 
from which extracts may be made : 

Gunwrstury, Sunday Emmy {Baron. Rothschild’*). 

Nobody here but the family and Bernal Osborne. Very 
pleasant, though a rainy day. We went to the limn and 
inspected the poultry, ami in the afternoon wo drove out (four 
such greys !) ; and then I went and sat with some old Italian 

aemiuintunces, the B s, who live close by, and are great in 

the! artistic line. Madame M ’* little S^i rode out with a 

groom in the morning. Bhe begun her lessons in the riding- 
school at. four, and now is afraid of nothing; but she does not 
write well yet , though she has been learning six months, and 
has a master every day. The youngest boy here w the most 
beautiful Hast era child i ever saw. We had music and whist 
last night. The Rothschilds were delighted with Scarborough. 
They were a month at the hotel we were at, and quite contented. 
Fancy that last. Sunday-the day I proposed to come here-was 
tlieir great Fad; they eat nothing from live ociock on that 
day to seven o’clock the next evening. Fite Baroness, quite in 
confidence, read me one of the sermons she has written for tie 
Jewiah mAumh ; it wm mi the di^ption of Jacob, m my g 




English, and quite above the level of ordinary m . nutms 
thought. 4 1 

Iiuif*ao(l 9 

Lord Lansdowne has pressed me to stay and mt m» u % inwn 
With him on Thursday, and I do ho. The fufe 7,f dim,,, 
xs what gratifies my father so muoh, civility without eon. 
sumption ; but I do not see why you should not have —— mu i 
I may pick up a man. Would you like to ask - y j*p 
do it. Lady Shelboum has had a long letter from I rule 
Canning, evulently inclined to diminish the horrors ami l 
make the best of the thing, whieh l have no doubt is 'the tone 
that infuriates the Calcutta people. Mr. Temple, the new 
Rugby master, and Mr. Greg came yesterday 1W 1 
out the story of the Belief of Lucknow i„ tin thM 

page of yesterday's fc. It is a capita! aneedote^in I I 
much too good to be true.* . . i WIW Tlli l ’ 

y^y, hi, storj i, to u, th 

Ezr ** iu tu “ ,,f * * S“. ow 

Soutiampion 9 IFedneidav* 

tr 

Ircil^ viita y ,? rleto t Tl “' 

•M u fiends villas are the prettiest things I k„„ w in K„„l„ nil 
° f 0rf »«‘ «• delighttnl stay „r th. 
Arehd«!c 1 onWrangLm' 0 ”t hl l\“° w “ for oriliinili,,,,. 

whieh Z vlrtr S ? * *“ of IWl, 

began whig 4T, ^I°°‘ t ThV * - "** 

Archbishop; eonis-STh U ‘” 

* The fabulous story of <■ Jessie of Lucknow » 
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Axhritli/e. 

X fount! a large houseful here — -nil the Oambridges, Claren- 
dons, Mnnehesters, Cravens, Uranville, the* Poodle, a dozen 
young lords, and as many young ladies. There was to be ti 
play to-night and a lull l to-morrow, which ! did not care for, so 
was going away ; hut the Princess Mary said she could not 
learn her part before Friday, so the hall is to-night and the play 
to-morrow, which I stay for. This is an inconvenience to 
smite eighty people who were asked for to-morrow ; but it is 
an advantage of entertaining Royalty that you need not care 
for anybody else. Mr. Manager Stafford is in great force, with 
not only a princess in his trnujHi, hut the President of the 
Council, a live duke, and any manlier of inferior peers. Lady 
Marian* is a charming easy hostess, taking her dinner of forty 
as easy as you could yours of eight, with a pleasant word for 
everybody. The house is hideous and handsome ; the place very 
fine, long gm-sy glades full of deer, with immense beech-woods. 


li. M. M. to Minx .hint M tines. 

Woburn. 

I got on very well with lardy John, as she takes a real 
interest in foreign politics. W e hail a sermon at Woburn to-day 
for the pastoral aid, in which wo wore told to imitate Stephen, 
wlm, though deacon, took all other offices on himself; to imitate 
Paul in turning the world u|**icle down; and to follow Lord 
As’dcy, “whose praise was in all the churches and a pajicrwaK 
pheed in the {h-wh, mentioning that one young lady had put a 
gold ring in the plate, and another her watch. I could not, 
however, get Miss — * to deposit her bracelet, and Lord holey ^ 
his studs. „ 

/,*. Jf. M. to Miss Caroline Milnm. 

Woburn. 

You will have seen my note to my father, and now X send 
you the play-bill of last night to forward to Edinburgh. Tin 
* Lady Marian Alford. 
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The Social Science Congress had been formed, and he 
took a deep interest, in it, attending the inaugural 
meeting at Birmingham to support Lord Brougham and 
give his own views to the world on the questions with 
which the Congress specially dealt. In February, I. 808 , 
he was at Sheffield, presiding over the distribution of 
the prizes at the School of Art. 

S. M. M. to his Wife. 


Sheffield, Wednesday. 

I had a formidable audience to address last night of ladies in 
crinolines and gents in white ties, enough to take the heart out 
of any speaker. But for the few artisans to whom I had to give 
the prizes, I could not have got on at all. Some of the artistic 
work was' very good, hut I could not apply Buskin on the spot, 
though I did talk about “gradated surfaces.” 


Mouse of Commons, Monday, May 10M, 1858. 

There was a good party at Strawberry Hill— Vandcweyers, 
Gladstones, Lady A- — , Edward Bussells, &e., and [illegible] 
dropping in at all hours of the day. Plenty to talk about in 
these Indian matters. The Government act with such strange 
indiscretion in administration that every false step they make 
carries them fast to destruction. They threaten a dissolution in 
three weeks, and then I shall see whether you have been can- 
vassing for me properly at Pontefract in my absence. Cardwell 
makes tin- move that is to eject the Government. I have the 
Comte lie Paris to breakfast on Saturday, and a hamper will be 
acceptable on Thursday night. I am getting up a Committee 
for poor Lamartine, who is in the saddest penury, but I find it 
difficult to arouse any sympathy for him.* 


Lady Ashburton bad died in Baris in May, 1857. 
Carlylo tells bow the news was brought to him by 

* Millies raised a subscription of more than £1,000 for Lamartine, and 

Bunt it to him ip § " * tribute froju English 
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Milnes, who hud shared with the author ,»f , r 
lltmrim the friendship of that gifted lady, - She mm 
the greatest lady of rank,” writes Carlyle, ** 1 ever %tw, 
with til© soul of a Princess and Captaiiitwa, had thviw 
been any career possible to her but that faahiatmbi# 
one.’* 

In Milnes’s Commonplace Books, m lias already hem 
told, many of her good sayings— not always no good* 
naturedas they were witty— are recorded. It wm not 
until the spring of 18 S 8 that Mil nee found himself 
again at the Orange, over the hospitalities of which ah# 
hail so long presided. 

M. M. M. to kit Wif$, 

Tkt Gr*»g0, J«S|, 

Ashburton aaid, #, I wilt pot you in your old room,” whom 1 
was with my broken arm, and she eeaw In rmd to tne 

* Your TCteaa mm cm! haatott” Aa #*, 
and than, was jast m araeh mirth and laughter a* I over heard 

r T A ' vL ~ ‘ m inbmwting in the mmmM of 

Iiady Aahhurton * last daya. After Immmk** vi.it, wfatoh firs* 
revwM her oempbunt to her, ahn «i*l, « You am, I hava hum 
ery.ngj hot ten aut he good for-forwf«r the dropsy* 
Ashburton walk* afene with a gmv* mt Bmih that i 
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it. We are suck old friends now, and the event so great, that I 
ought to have been informed of it by no one but you. Now, 
having given you a good scolding, I want to congratulate you 
with all my heart, and Mrs. Milnes too— to whom, please, present 
my kindest respects. 

Simon, who is the bearer of this letter, has promised to come 
and stay at Toequeville at the end of August or beginning 
September. I wish you would manage to come with him, or 
about the same time. Do, there’s a good fellow, and then we 
— „ — ™ n -c-nn r loner silence. But it would be the 


B. M. M. to George von Bunsen. 

16, Upper Brook Street, March Znd, 1858. 
George, — I am writing an article for the 
dew on the personal narratives of the siege of 
is possible that Lady Havelock might desire that 
ild be stated concerning General Havelock’s two 
his subsequent calamitous death. I need, not 
[ should be to aid in any way to the illustration of 
ne, and anything she sent me would be strictly 
yond what she wished to be said. There must be 
the article must be written in the next three 

11 Vvc rml«lv TYffrKOnal. without POlitlCS OT Cl itlcisCl 
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*»f public event*. You will have nlnudy printed |»» i..t 4y 
Havelock the tribute of my respectful sympathy, an<| | ttv b ;»* 
that somewhere or other we may meet strain. My «, if.- a t 
child are well. I should lie glad t»» hear the last tmw* «,f ynur 
little girl Winter is «ume at last, and bitterly. 

Yours affectionately, 

It. i*. M. 

Lord Palmerston, at Millies*# request, presided ml tte 

annual dinner of the itoyal Literary Fund in May of 
this year. 

Palmy [Milnes writes to hi* wife] had » great rwsptina at 
the Literary Fund, and, if he ever was obliged for anything 
would be grateful to me for having brought him there, *fh» 
Bishop of Oxford and Thackeray pleaded " indieposition *' at the 
last moment, I always wonder bow good men do thews #*dft*h 
thinp, I wish l could. Have you heard the last argument in 
favour of the Wife** Sister? It t* unanswerable. If you marry 
two sisters, you have only one mother-in-law. 

During the Session Milnes drifted furt her away from 
that political life in which he had once been so att xtotis 
to play a conspicuous part. His chronic state of dim- 
satisfaction with both parlies and with their leaders 
seemed to he intensified as time parsed, and more and 
more he found himself subsiding into that position of 
social moderator and literary patron which the world 
had almost from Ins first appearance in sf»*ei»*ty .i-eignt-d 
to him. Ihere is little in inch a life to engage the 
attention of the reader, who must picture Milnes 
passing from country-house to country -house, cvi-rv 
where a welcome guest, who brought good* humour and 
bright talk in his train ; or sitting at the dinurr-taM>* 
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of the West End, capping the jokes of that new genera- 
tion of diners-out which was already beginning to regard 
the man who had been Charles Buller’s friend as a 
veteran. Time, indeed, had dealt lightly with Milnes 
himself ; hut, like other men who have completed half a 
century of life, he found the vacant chairs around him 
growing in number, and that natural melancholy which 
was always the undercurrent in his externally bright 
and vivacious mind was deepened by the successive 
losses which he had to face among his old friends. 
Eeferring to a visit to the house of O’Brien, he writes 
to his wife : — 

There I was at the very spot where I proposed his health 
when he came of age, and there was he in the churchyard hard 
by — so men may come and men may go. 

And again and again, in a similar strain of siibdued 
melancholy, which shows how far his heart was from 
being hardened by the passage of the years, he dwells 
upon old friends who have been lost to him, and upon 
the qualities by which they had made themselves dear. 

His father’s health was at this time very precarious, 
so much so that Milnes felt compelled to remain within 
easy reach of Fryston. He found time, however, during 
the autumn for a brief visit to France and to his friend 
De Tocqueville. On his way to Tocqueville, Milnes 
stoppe'd at Cherbourg, where certain great fetes were 
in progress in connection with the meeting of the 
Emperor and the Queen, and the opening of new docks 
for the French Navy. 
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JR. M. M. to Als Wife. 

Cherbourg, Tk onlay. 

Since I wrote yesterday, there has been nothing but rowing 
about the harbour, visiting ships, and being deafened by salute*. 
(N.B. — A royal salute only costa 8a. fid. !) I breakfasted with 
Lord Lyons this morning, who has got to look the linage of 
Nelson, barring his two arms. lie has l>«*n suffering fright- 
fully from tic, and had six teeth taken out last week. Ho ym 
need not make much of your wisdom one. Arthur Ituawdl and 
I disembark to-morrow evening, and either go to Tortjm'vilto 
or to the next town. W© saw the benediction of the railway 
engines very well, being just opposite the Emperor and Empress*. 
Nothing could be more official and cool than their reception. 
Our Queen has just gone to lunch with them at the Prefecture. 
The fleet was lit up with blue lights last evening when the 
Emperor visited the Queen. That and the entrance of the 
Queen were the best sights. 

ToequmiUn, Tiutiay, Inly, 1888. 

I have just received yours of Thursday, with the good news 
of your safe arrival in the bosom of your family. After my 
last I went to the inauguration of the statue of Napoleon !., and 
was close to the Emperor when *he spoke. The speech was 
capital, and admirably received. The pacific part# were the 
most applauded, and Malakhof! kept nodding and winking at 
me at the end of each of them. The Court afterward- embarked 
for Brest, and must have had a rough night of it. Fifty 
journalists went on board the fleet, to the great disgust of the 
Officers; this is wo«M than 0» « gilded s.Ums/’ M. and 
Mme. de Beaumont are here— old friends of mint* ; ho was tho 
Minister of the Republic in England, and refused tho present 
Emperor a passport when he went to Franco. Toequeville krej- 
quita apart from politics, and seems all the bettor for it, f 
never saw him better, both in body and mind, Arthur Hu**,d! 
w a charming companion. I am amused at the astonishment «»f 
foreigners at the finme of his mprit and his knowhdge of the 
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languages. We go from here to the Imperialist Deputy's, the 
Comte de Kergolay ; so direct your next to Chateau de Canisy, 
St. Lo, Manche. You would like the life here — breakfast at 
10. 30, dine at 6.30, and to bed at 10.30; a walk in the 
morning, a drive in the afternoon, and the rest of the day to 
yourself. Nothing can exceed the richness of the soil and the 
general air of prosperity in this country. A large amount of 
ground is wasted in hedgerows that divide the small properties, 
but else the cultivation seems good. As I shall see no English 
papers in this tournie , keep the Times for me when it has 
anything of interest, either to myself or generally. Tocqueville 
made a fine comparison of the basin at Cherbourg to an ex- 
cavated pyramid ; and when the cortege went down the steps to 
open it, it only wanted some Oriental dresses to represent 
Pharaoh letting out the Nile — or, at least, Martins conception of 
such an event. 


Chateau de Canisy , Sunday. 

I rather expected to find a letter from you here, but perhaps 
one will come to-morrow. The Due de Broglie is not at home, 
so we shall go from here to Caen, where I shall leave Arthur 
Russell, and go to Paris on my way to England. We had a 
nice specimen of French railroad arrangement yesterday, being 
left for seven hours in an unfinished railway station, without 
possibility of movement or food, and only got here to dinner at 
10 p.m. This is a regular old chateau of the ancien rSgime , 
with large, grand, bare rooms, brick floors, and damask curtains, 
unpainted doors and painted ceilings, and a large church, where 
all the parish are at this moment celebrating the somewhat 
incongruous fetes of the Virgin and the Emperor. The latter 
personage is at present in Brittany, and expects to make a 
sensation, as being the only sovereign who has ever visited that 
loyal province. I am disgusted at Roebuck's silly speech ; * the 

* It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to remind the reader that the 
relations of England and France were at this period somewhat seriously 
strained, in consequence of the plot of Orsini against the life of the 
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bluster can do nothing but harm hero, whore certainly ?|»,» 
feeling- is not much in favour of the English. I hw, from 
Oaligmni, that the Daily Newt alludes f ■ M . V .• nr* » It* 
me during the Emperor’s speech. 

JBwmemtmlA, Jtmtf f |#f, 

I got here late last evening after a hidoott* f t „t,t 

Guernsey; had wind against us; Mr. Savory's roinodt. . .„!! m 
vain. What a miserable physical weakness fur u croaturo at t|j W 
top oi creation, that a little oscillation of his interior should turn 
him into a powerless beast ! There must Iw Home physical wlm-n- 
tion which would prevent this if one only knew it. So 1 have 
a headache, and stay here tpiiefly to*«l»y. Wet m. ait h wa-» ...» 
full, the Royal Hotel without a bed, that I came on with Arthur, 
a»d delivered him to Hasting* Russell, who is staying hew. 
... I shall be in town to-morrow afternoon, though ha , | 
in time for the post, and in the natural course of event* shall bo 
at Fryston on Wednesday evening or Thursday morning. I *».w 
Victor Hugo at Guernsey, whew he has bought a pretty house, 
and seems resigned to his exile. He had, however, been verv ill. 
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Hpwtaelo wan exetdbmt; the multitude nf ahi|e* ami men, and the 
solid Egyptian masonry dwarfing both to insignifieitma** The 
French up to thin time had no port of refuge nort h of Brest ; 
now they have thin one, in wltioh any fleet emu ft ml prateetinn. 
Thin is really tins amount of this tinman**, and it hardly adds to 
the danger in the elutnoea of war, Tin* Kmpernr 1 * double garni! 
t a very evident ; Ins m ainomtly anxious to keep well with 
England, and will make any sacrtRee abort of bit |*»pularity 
to keep so; but Ins keejm by nil underbuild means a rveorva of 
ill will to make nan of if any serious otauitt* of rupture arrives, 
As I think flint with ordinary prudenoe any atieli rupture may 
be avoided, l do not look to tins future with anxiety in flits 
matter, I wish for your sake that Lord Stanley bad remained 

it... /t.i... * t t tut r_.«. i. 
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received in London a telegram from his wife announcing 
that his father’s illness had taken a serious turn, and 
that he must return immediately to Fryston. He did 
so, but arrived too late to be present at the closing 
scene in a long and honourable life, the remarkable 
character of which has already been made known to the 
reader. 


R. M. M. to C. I. Mac Cart Ay. 

Fryston, Nov. 23rd, 1858. 

Dear Friend, — My dear father died on the 9th of this month, 
closing a long and weary illness with a peaceful and easy transit 
to the spirit world. I am left with a fair gentleman’s fortune 
and a considerable amount of debt, which I hope gradually to 
pay off and put Master Robert in a comfortable position. 

This event will make little difference in my course of life; it 
will keep me more here, as I have a large farm on my hands, and 
the place left in not very good condition. My wife and children 
remain well and promise well, learning everything with a 
pleasure incomprehensible to the mature mind. Montalembert’s 
trial is the event of the hour. After having sanctioned the 
coup d’etai it is impossible to look on him as a martyr to 
liberty, and no condemnation can quite give him the aureole. 
Bright’s avowal of revolutionary objects much clears our 
political atmosphere, and parties will become more distinctly 
lefmed. 


The death of Mr. Pemberton Milnes reminded many 
the brilliant distinction of his early career. I have 
eady quoted the letter in which Lord Palmerston 
erred to the loss of his old friend, and acknowledged 
dying message which he had sent to him ; and from 
others Milnes received warm expressions of 
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sympathy with himself, and of admiral ion for the re* 
markable talents of the man who had so completely 
effaced himself in the presence of the new generation 
that it was only by his surviving contemporaries that he 
was known at all. 
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Letter from Matthew Arnold tkrlyl* lhiitwti.lt I’ao*- A **»)• 

X •« <•%. A A J»I. * *% I J» ^ *» ♦****,,„ t ** ■ ...i ... ** 


at his Littacwteg— 4 Pontffficl Mwidinuit - fferki Omjr- ** H* 

Mito'a Sympathy— A Painful 8U»ry— IHivb! Uf»y*# Milum «*4 

&o Poet’s Fatten Article on D# ToDqtH>vlUi» Th.» iWntiill 
American Civil War -Priiti^ Attwrt'tf !)»-atli U^m «t*4 Hli44l I - m 
of Milncs— “Timnyjjcn at Buxttm* 


It cannot be said that the death of It w father mmh any 
marked change in the outward circumstances of Milne#*# 
life. The former had withdrawn so completely from 
society, that he had never stood between hie non and 
the world. Milnes, indeed, had been m much master 
of the hospitalities of Fryaton during the lifetime of hi# 
father as he could have been if he hud himself been 
the owner of the house * whilst in London it wm but 
seldom that Mr. Pemberton Milne* appeared upon the 
scene, and when he did so, he auno rather under tin* 
wing of his son than in any other position, in this 
case, therefore, the succession to hi-, paternal «M»ie wa* 
not attended by the usual change in outward circum- 
stances; and Milnes’s life in Upper Brook » and at 
Pryston continued to flow evenly onwards, undisturbed 
by the loss which he had. sustained. The actual pos- 
session of a large landed estate, of course, involved him 
in certain responsibilities, and these ho did not shirk. 
His father’s ideal of life, as we have seen, had beet* 


M. M, M . b k k r«p. 

Woburn JMtty, lorn, I, 1889 

It is like wishing myself nil good things for the Now Year 
to wish them to you, dearest, and I leaf the 11 jealous gut)*.*' 
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It always seems to me that we lose the soonest the things that 
we hold on to the most, and I don’t know that I ever got any 
good in the shape in which I wished it or expected it. I 
remember your fine quotation about anniversaries ; and as I 
looked yesterday evening on the old Duke — much aged, de- 
pressed, fatigued — I thought of the old years’ days with which 
to him this house must be haunted. The Parkes dined and 
slept; he much annoyed at having received a report from 
Dr. Taylor on the green papers he had put up at Ampthill. 
Taylor had analysed the dust in the room, and found a consider- 
able quantity of arsenic ; he sent specimens of copper arsenised 


It. M. M. to C. J. Mac Car thi/. 

Fryston, Jan. 20, 1859. 

Dear Friend, It will he very pleasant to see you again 
next spring ; and as I hope to be at Fryston in the autumn, I 
shall have an opportunity of seeing more of you than London 
affords. Poor Colvile has just lost his mother in sight of land. 
I hope you may have a happier fortune. . . . I do not 

know whether you have come within the range of any of the 


has given his despatches a Caxtonian tournure. The Ionian 
matter has been singularly mismanaged, and Gladstone made 
very ridiculous. As I am a Phil-Hellene (I believe, the only one 
in England), I think Sir J. Young’s views excellent, and, if I 
had been Foreign Minister, should have brought the matter 
before the Congress at Paris. Indeed, Labouehere proposed to 
do so; but Clarendon thought the spirit of the Congress so 
hostile to us, that he declined to enter upon any new matter. 
There has been a meeting between Bright and Lord John ; but 
I don t know that it has led to anything, except a more tem- 
perate tone in Bright’s last speeches. The effect, however, of 
this Radical pronunciamento has been to frighten the Whigs, 
and will probably keep the Derbyites in till a dissolution. You 
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will find the state *»f Europe very anxious. l l»»uk u(m»ii Lout* 
Napoleon h* a t rut? Italian BouajMirte, ready t*» !d*erate hi« *<w» 
victim while he treat* Frunee an it eoHipieml **«*•» nt ry. There 
in it curious conversation between «»l«l Napoleon ami < ieiinral 
Montholon oh Italian tmlu|wmieiioe and nationality, whieh in 
probably quite sincere. Tin* bloody phantom of a united Austria 
luut destroyed what might have been a strong Moral empire 
With best regards to your wife, 

Youm affectionately, 

It M M. 


Ext met* from hetter* In Ait IF i/0, 

1 revoked again at whist last night— a proof, if I wanted 
one, that I am auperannuaM. I have no news, having main 
nobody to-day but M. Waddington and the Biahop of Exeter 1 
the latter quite amused at my telling him we were an old 
Dissenting family, lie mkl, " I am glad l did not know it, as 
I might have expressed my surprise in an uneourteoes way. 
How tumid you become sueh pleasant people f ** tin M*td my 
father was the greatest, shyest matt Ins had ever met, and ended 
by hoping the House of Lords would throw out the iteiWm 
Bill. 

I am dinner-fnll this week— to-day, Bernstorff’s •, Wetlnes- 
day, the Barings’ ; Thursday, ll. Vane’s j Friday, Anne Beckett j 
.Saturday, tite Speaker. C. W. asked me to dine to-day j hut t 
have sent her a pheasant instead, which is not very generous, m 
n partridge I had for breakfast this morning nearly walked away 
from the table by itself. Them was a smart party at the 
Austrian .Inibasmdor’s last night, and I thought the diplomat ist* 
rather more cheerful, although Baroness Lionel says Farts is in 
a Ueign of Terror. 1 have no donht the Jews an? anxious about 
their aceuriHes. I went up with a deputation this morning t-« 
the Bishop of London on the Wife’s Sister Bill. His lordship 
seemed favourable himself, but fearful of hie olergy. lb* ha* 
now got tin? living of Acton (£1,000 per annum) to give away, 
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and the clergy are wild with expectation. I wish he would give 

it to . I am going to put a spoke into Captain Vyse’s 

appointment to Japan on Friday. If I quote much of the Blue 
Book, they will call the speech papier m riche. 

1859 was the year of the French war in Lomhardy, 
which ended somewhat suddenly and unexpectedly after 
the Battle of Solferino. 

From, a Letter to his Wife. 

July, 1859. 

The armistice has not surprised me as it has the rest of the 
world. I told everyone it would happen when the French had 
crossed the Mincio. A pleasant dinner at Holland House yester- 
day with Settembrini and other Italians, who munched the 
macaroni most gratefully. 

It is hotter than ever to-day, and think what it must be on 
the Mincio ! No wonder there is peace ! The great gainers are 
Austria and the Pope. Austria gets rid of her expensive pro- 
vinces, and retains her hold on Italy. Pio Nono realises the 
dream of his early ambition. 


Matthew Arnold to R. M. M. 

1, Wellesley Terrace, Lover, August 3rd, 1859. 

My deab Mb. Miunes, — I have desired the publisher to 
send you a copy of a pamphlet of mine on the Italian question, 
which embodies some of the French experiences I inflicted on 
you in Paris. You know, you entirely belong to the “ aristo- 
cratic anglaise/' in the broad (and just) French acceptance of 
the term. But then you differ from them by having what 
Sarnte Beuve calls an intelligence ouverte et traversee/-’ and 
they in general have every good quality except that. I am only 
here for a few days on business, and return to France next week. 
No one knows my address, and I see no newspapers. I have 
so much on my hands just now. But still I have a natural 
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eolieitudo to hoar how u the judmimni # * take my rhum* ; of the 
Italian queation, whieh I wit not help thinking m trim ; and if yrnt 
would let me have one Him to tel! mu whether you have mat! 
it, ami whether you agree with it, you wouhl tin mo n great 
kitulnew. 

Believe mo, dear Mr, Milne*, 

Very truly yours, 

M. Amoutk 


T. Cartel* fa IL Jf. Jf. 

Shotting $ Ernfa/wfaw, Sept, ltfl f 1R&9* 
D&att Mi usual,— I have,, m perhaps you in mmw measure 
know, been rusticating ami vegetating flutter partly in tint 
aquatic manner) for those last twu months ami mum tin the pten» 
sant coast of Fife, anti now wo are all slowly nettling homewards, 
1 by this weal am and my native border country, the wife by 
Edinburgh and the eastern on tike grounds | ought alt hi bo at 
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such a pen, comparable to the lain! of McNabV “ Wrung 
spelling ! Wha can spell with sic a pen ? M Ami so I 544 
my true and excellently human Richard adieu again, Mmef 
altd mmte he may be well sure if be likes. 

11 in always, 

T. Cattt.YtJC. 

Carlyle could not go to Fryston on this <Mam*hn. 
The invitation had been to meet Bir Charles MaeCarthy, 
who, with his wife, spent some time under the roof of 
Ms old friend during the autumn, 

Not many months after this visit M tines wins able 
again to render a signal service to his friend Through 
his influence with the Duke of Newcastle lie procured 
for him the post of Governor of Ceylon, one of the most 
important appointments in the gift of the Colonial 
Office. 

My dkar Mtutss [writes the Duke of Nnrasfle],— Ai I 
know it will give you pleasure, I write « line te tell yea that 
I have to-day received the Queen's approval of Hir (Mi 

MaeCarthy being apjwinted Governor of Ceylon, 

I congratulate you [said Sir Benjamin Hawes, M»<dhnhf§ 
father-in-law) on MaeCarthy's wmmm, which you have dene »» 
nm.-ll, and with such g.*li.'r.,-,;*y , I-. hr-.;; - v: ■ 

lations, therefore, to you, I think the people of Ceylon ought, 
to thank the Duke and you. 

Nothing could have given Milne* more pleasure than 
success of this kind, ittooen which gladdened hi* own 
heart while it brightened the prospects of » irimtd* 
career. Yet it was characteristic of the man that he 
invariably disparaged any eflbrta of hi* own to w run* the 
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advancement of las friends, or of those in whose weifnr* 
he took an interest; and it was with a half-shrug ol 
the shoulders and a humorous shale that in eonversutioi 
he would dismiss a success such as that which he ha< 
sccuml in the case of Muct’arthy ns a job, of which he 
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maybe mentioned to show their variety and eccentricity 
First comes a letter setting forth the case of an old 
servant of the poet Shelley, whose distrease* it i» 
thought that Milnes will la* eager to relieve. Then an 
appeal from one of the most distinguished of the French 
exiles living in London for his assistance in procuring 
an appointment as teacher of French in the Military 
School at Woolwich —assistance which was not withheld. 
And finally the old Radical poet, Samuel Batnford, 
his aid in procuring for him ootnpouaation from the 
nation which in former days had persecuted him for 
opinion a sake. Th© confidences of the dead must he 
preserved as rigorously as those of the living, and in 
these pages at least the writer trusts that no 44 revel*, 
tion ” will be made which can cause pain to anyone. 
Yet a simple story relating to this period in Milne*’* 
life may be told here, to illustrate the experience* 
through which he had too frequently to paaa in connec- 
tion with this side of his life and character. 

It is all told in a series of letters in the possession of 
the writer. A well-known man of letter* in hi* .day 
writes to Milne*, apologising for the intrusion, and 
explaining it by stating that it had come to hi* know, 
ledge that at a recent dinner party at which Milm * 
present his (the author’*) name had hem mret toned •* I 
am told,” he continue*, “that when you, sir, w ere ptro.ed 
to speak kindly of my poor production*, — took lt 
upon himself to warn you against me a* a man who 
would not improbably attempt to borrow a i. „ , wm »l 
note from you on th© first oocaxton on which «.* met '* 
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Then, with natural indignation, the poet for, ah 
poet he was goes on to protest against the erne] 
one whom he had never injured in thus asperate 
character to a stranger, and, whilst gracefully ofleri 
Milnes a copy of his published works, implores hi 
afford him an opportunity of proving that — — '« 
mi 
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oaoe, and it would lmrdly haw ! ■ ■■" n t- i- i \ had 
led him to close hia heart to the ajijmih of men *>f 
genius in distress. That effect, however, they never 
produced; and to the end of his life he continued t*» 
exercise a charity which there is now no harm in stating; 
was greatly in excess of his means. 

X have said that oases like that which i have just 
described were happily exceptional, and against limn* 
may fairly be set such stories as that which deals with 
Milnes’s connection with David (I ray, the Scotch poet. 
Ample justice has been done in Gray’s memoir to the 
tender-one might say, the paternal — kind news which 
Milnes showed towards the unfortunate young genius. 
The story is, indeed, one of the most pathetic in the 
annals of our literature. It ojien* in the spring of 
1880, when Milnes received from David Gray, a youth 
of twenty-two, then resident in Glasgow, a r- *|u t th it 
he would read a poem of his. In accordance with hia 
invariable custom, Milnes wrote promising to do so, and 
a few days afterwards th© following letter reached hint 
in London t — 

JDmtii Gray t» M, Jf. M, 

88, BmmU Sirmt, JW, M., H80, 

Sir,— Y oa promised to read my poem. I travelled fr*«t« 
Glasgow to give it to you, and to push my tor two*. Setting 
two days before me, I see starvation. »ha« 1 w»4 m a > 
I know that you do not want to be troubled with people of my 
sort coming about you— that is what make* !H „ . Whatever 

you do, do it qyirkly, in God's name. 

Yours here Mot, 

Davit* fj*4f. 


THM FiilHSD Of MfS Of LKTTKttS. 

IjittU" ilitl the writer of this tetter know Millies, 
when Ins spoke of his desire not to he " troubled with 
people of his sort” It was just such a man, a poet 
possessing something tike real genius— a fact which 
Millies had quickly perceived on reading some of the 
shorter pieces which Gray had sent him— just entering 
upon life, and oppressed by adverse circumstances which 


instantly to the appal of Gray, lie dm not 
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none with Milnes in London ; but tin* young man u.m 
in a stutt* of hysterical excitement, am! t«* indulge mime 
morbid fancy of hi* own had con.;. . 4 imowlt" t<» thin 
terrible punishment a ]■ : uishnicnt which : 5 d tin* wl» 
of the fatal disease that carried him «<tl little mom than 
eighteen month* later. He wan warm*'*!. .t< i f. 4 , and 
clothed before lie was allowed to leave Millies V house § 
and during the acute illness which followed this net of 
folly, Milnes visited him a* regularly a* » phy sidan, and 
tended him as carefully an a nurse, As *0011 as the 
youth had recovered sufficiently, he sent him back to 
his native place, the village of Merkhuid, near Kirkin- 
tilloch, cheered by the fact that he hat! found a power- 
ful friend to recognise hi* geniu*. and that the way to 
the fame which he coveted seemed to be opening Worn 
him.* 

Whilst he was still ill, and Milne* wm watching 
over him, the latter r*-«vn .*4 ibis touching Idler from 
the poet’s father— a letter at least a* honourable to th# 
writer as to the recipient s— 

* On soaw point* tbft Mtmml I hmm firm* Stove MWm* fmm Ito* 
wlitdi is l» !«• ftitwit i» tti)ww% (mrutltK-i , ■ • ,, , , . . 

I «u» wily my tlmt It k Ant, »j mm urtgi *«| litliMW imhv in ynjf 

pwwMdiitt, Mil, mmfflfijpm MiWeown mmmnt ***** »** »k i 
oonnrotkni with (Smy. Tlmt, writing Iwi wmtU toty 9km p*m# |M«t m 
iJestlt, be nbmtlil hew drawn 11 vail ever me* «f Ito foibtau* , t 
tregk irtmy mm but tuttorai. weffm*. toi^r. * «| 

etetwnent of Ik' trutli. I* » r . „ v , 

wee anximm tlmt Qmy should «*t*m home, m 4 atotoi If u, ,,«t w 
the path wrnrtat wit for ton by bk pemwto. f|« *** * ,,» u„. iw 
ymtlli with wlmt H*. he*. ■■ , . . r 

the wily point upon wldrh be mM In m*h * way *» to niR. %h» mmioo 
teitpritititttti a I tit# young nmtlm* 
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i ht rid Om$, Sen.t to 1L J/, M . 

Mrrifitftd, KirkiniilM^ Jime ii\ % infill. 


Dkau Hui, — Wt* mstdml your very kind hittor to-day. 
David told m I hut you had alwaya bmn hm f ritual fnuii tlm 
ft rat timo lit* luul mwn you, and told m that ym had until mmw* 
thing to him wiibli wm worth owning to London fur j ami 
wluui ha took badly, that you had bmn kind tit him, ntid *«mt a 
dootor to me him and to ml him. Neither hiimndf nor I mm 
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by an eminent Glasgow physician who had been con- 
suited by Gray. m 

At the request [says the writer] of my friend Mr. Sydney 
Doheli, I visited poor Gray some days ago at his father's cottage, 
Merkland, near Kirkintilloch, and found, from the state of his 
general health and the physical condition of his chest, that in 
my opinion a continued residence there, and under his present 
circumstances, would give him little chance of life. 

Although poor Gray has many bad points in his case’ I ’should 
00 * upon it as far from hopeless, provided he could at once be 
removed to a more genial climate. 

The kind doctor went on to say that he had already 
opened a subscription for the purpose of covering the 
cost of a voyage to South Africa for Gray. 

, Milnes wrote instantly, offering to do what he could 
in the matter, and suggesting that, pending his removal 
to such a distance as Port Natal, he might go to 

Torquay, where he would himself be able to see after 
bis comfort. 

Gray came up to London, and was placed for a time 
in a hydropathic establishment near Eichmond. The 
following letters tell their own tale, and leave no room 
for comment. 

David Gray to R. M. M. 

Sudbrook Rarlc, Richmond, Surrey, Dec. 5th, 1860. 

Dear Sir,— Four months ago I had a letter written for you 
which I was afraid to post, and ultimately burned, and since 
then 1 have been going to write you at least fifty times. I 
saw your name often in the news, read your speech at Ponte- 
iract and your article in Fraser, and what, thought I, have I, a 
poor, weak, diseased, far-away youth to do with you ? Rightly 
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purse containing fifty shillings the train moved off, a „d I 
am here. 

This morning I got word through Dr. Drummond of your 
many efforts in my behalf; how much f thank you, (lod know*. 
Looking, as f do, not so much at the off, rot m tin- «uw*~th*» 
sweet cause of your kindness—! am doubly grateful. I tmi»t 
say at once that I like your plan better than the other. Tli# 
beautiful, mild, pleasant Torquay is windt , surely ! s! 
the dolorous, weary Brampton j but wherever I or am take**, 
Mr. Milnes, I roust lie kept gratia. My family could not tmm 
a sovereign for me; that is a literal fart. You mean, I think, 
that the subscription (how I hate the word I), with my father** 
assistance, could keep me at Torquay, The amount of the 

subscription which 1 j» dmn -!ullm T ,. ,„„J f af j * 

assistance may be valued at #»/. So that, you me, the sweet atw| 
gotxliy idea of ionjuay must be given up, and I, a consumptive 
myself, cough with oooaumptives in the hospital. I dread it— 
dread it. I don’t like to oak it, but if you will aend in* » bttfe 
explanatory oote—I don't mean explanatory, hut just a hub 
note with something in it— not money— for dear sake not money, 

I have enough— I »»<•»«,« few -mitero with y»ur none 
1 sh f U t k ‘ VW y hi Wy. H»« in. l>iuinm«ud .mol hate f ' 

you 1 It seem# so cold and stiff alt the gratitude one «« writ# 
<m paper that I bote to he grateful in a letter. 

So believe nw youra here below, 

Daviw OtAY, 

SaMmi Part, Mkkmmd, Ihtmjr, Dm, lfM, UnM, 

Drab 8t»,— Your letter was looked forward to with great 

anxiety. lSo one .-an U..w y>, , J } wv> . n 

Would you not throb ,, :mf. . „ , M|l i!m , h /,, >tf 

snk people to sb-p u, * . • .. , . ft, 

the same Jut of ground with them? But ym. r kind**- gh«. 

slrtfor* h ri \vT t mh \ Wkh • -* 1 

It J, nJ* * u Tor * m y *•' **>» - J m Will 

kind oh v!i W» K. \Y, U„„, ,he 

y cmn wdkwwwl Bi* to oat hi* name derided Jy 
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in approval of my choice. Torquay, lie say*, i* superior to 
Hrompton in almost overy requisite for consumption, uud tin- one 
dreadful idea of cohabitation of sickness in dispelled, Toll mo 
then, my dear air, u* quickly a* your numerous tint ion will allow 
you, when and how I tuny go there, and where 1 ahull go when 1 
do got there. It were better that it were got over at unw. 1 
write, you know, in a very feverish state, and may have gone 
wrong somewhere, being so unwell j but you will gather from 



and am causing you, 

Believe me to remain your* ever truly, 

David Okay. 


Mmnrmiwr the nddm*. 


Milne* hardly needed the last injunction. Gray 
had found n refuge with » friend of hi», a follow 
country man, also a jmefc, still happily living in tin* 
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enjoyment of a well-deserved fame Mr i Mu. 
chanan; and from a letter of hi#. wnf f<- t<* . 

Houghton in 1864, I may quote a I ■ i • , 
need no addition from me 

You will not have forgotten the «»<•!.»* 5 Is* * m 
man whom you were !.« <*»■ «!»*•» y w » * «■ . ■: - , 

to Gray at Stamford Street. 

Gray was a somewhat dirtieult ja-r-.-n »■< . , .. eh. 
He was fighting death with » fet- ii h ,o. * , i?, 4 j ,,{ 

times made him hardly ummntahle fur hi# winm*, It 

was an act of imprudence, fur , * ] 

brook Park before he wax quite mtv Ur'm-g received at 
Torquay; but Milne* stood by him in spite of all his 

eccentricities, and having looked after him whilst he 
remained in London, duly despatched him t«» Torquay 

early in tbe year. 

At Torquay were Mi!n.V* aunts, and. *i !»»* * 
they were anxious to do what they could for the young 
poet. But his stay at Torquay came to an abrupt end 
He had hardly been in the plana two days before he was 
seised with another fit of depression, and made a wild 
appeal to the medical men, to whom Milne* had intro, 
duct'd him, to provide him with the tm-.u** ,4 ,, 
Torquay and re turning t» l. ; „* n J„ Mm The |-*,r lad 

again received whaf h. «.u,t 1 . .. 

tilloch — there to die. 


DmM Qm $ & M, M. Jf. 

Mtrkkni, , JIW#^4 t#i, i«n| t 

on that knowledge; „„ t!„ , v . 1 „ , . . 
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again, engaged as you are, but I have no other hope. The 
poem or book I spoke of so vaingloriously is nearly finished. 
In my self-laudation and irreflective impulsion I forgot to ask 
your consent to have your name connected with it — not in a 
formal cold dedication, but after Thomsons manner recollect, 
which necessitates that the poem shall not be unworthy of the 
person to whom it is dedicated. Therefore, to insure thine own 
fame, and not to be mocked through me, you might — if not for 
your own sake, then for mine — read the production as I have 
re-written and methodised it, being all the while in my weakness 
spurred on by the thought that you would read it. If it is in 
any way unworthy, your name must not suffer ; for I think that 
to dedicate a petty and incapable work to a famous man is an 
insult. Why I always cling to you I know not, except it be 
that you were the first and only poet that ever told me I was a 
poet — a keen, intense pleasure, which can never, never be for- 
gotten. Perhaps, in my dreamy blindness, I anticipate a renewal 
of that pleasure. You must excuse my late race from Torquay : 
set it down to temper, impulse, want of reflection ; I could not 
help it. No person could have been more willing to stay, but 
the sight of the invalids threw me into a nervous distemper. 
This season is very severe, and more dangerous symptoms appear; 
but I have myself to blame. If you read the poem, and judge 
favourably, I will first of all try Moxon and Co. I risk this 
letter, as we say in Scotland, with a happy-go-luck. 

Yours truly, 

David Gray. 

Milnes wrote thanking him for this letter, and pro- 
mising to assist him in revising his poem. 

Your recognition [wrote Gray, in response] gives me con- 
fidence. Your letter outbalances drugs innumerable. With 
morphia I shall manage to transcribe what remains of MSS., and 
the whole shall not make much over one hundred pages of a 
book. It might be printed in Glasgow, but never published, 
because it would fall dead from the press. . . . Forgiveness 
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shames the repentant soul. I am ashamed, for my «**r»» mk»; 
this kindness is almost persecution. Believe «u>, when I max 
these lines of yours give me confidence :■ — 

“ I take alt men for what they am ; 

They weir no masks to me.*' 

So you must know me to he impulsive, foolish, horning with 

hectws desire, yet uimisi- tor *L>- ’ - * 

•*l never bowed but to superior worth, 

Nor ever failed in my allegiance them.** 

I shall not trouble you again till considerable progntm to made. 


Itwtm Inter in the year not long, indtwwl. trefoil 

the end osmo that M lines reoeived the following gj 
letter: — 


Ilatdd Qnty h ft. M, M. 


Mmklmd, mmr Kirkintillt»t?& , X ft, 
llVKtt Dealt Sut,~~l know that it is a botlwr to reeiriw** letters 
neither wneerning business nor from old friends, anti that, toe, 
at a period when probably you are busiest; hut my mm hm 
become worse. I would have written to you immediately «w tbs 
intelligence j hut I grow so blunt and stupid about i t**? heart, 
that lost my spirit altogether, ft i$ Ore-wy „>*/ iwm§ k 
affected. Now, Mr. M lines, if I could get into a vi-mI rf would 
like one hound for the Mditormnaan) bound to any mum phew, 
as Persia, or anything, my life might Is. prolongs! . At .41 
evimto, I would not like to die at home, among weening? friend* 
and all the horrible paraphernalia of the dissolution, T . - » told 
mo that Colonel (}. »r<4,- >. ttor of thanks to. * , 

kindness to me. He is a man who d-s imreh g„. 4 I 
I dreamed I was there when yon proposed poor dear Twin 11- 4 V 
hralth. The letters in to.* i . v . . ,j„. w «,!**- h I h, ( *»< , 
are as good as Lamb's. But where am I going t 1 ttt *i» w. n 
that 1 was near the calm, kind, patient skill of I to. Tw—ly. 
1 c0 “ ,d wnt0 * v ‘ ,r y» very long letter to yon now | !ml I tu*w 

preouma your time is, and forbear. Think of me for « 
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aid should h;n> ’ '' •' ■ ' oh- r tU. m t«t 

the dead, and one letter at Irimt li«t before nt© in which 
he i« bitterly tipbra 1 i ■ . < ' ■* ■ s., u ;„£ 

provided a stone for the deed tiray when hi* living 
parent© stood in need of bread. To the ©heap sarcasm 
which was showered npon Mil ties by the writer of this 
letter, who understood Ms real character just about m 
well as most of the casual acquaintance* of that period 
in his life understood it, the only answer that need be 
made is to quote the following letter, which, as it 
happens, was written at the very time when Milne* was 
being upbraided for his indifference to the fate of Cl ray's 
parents. 

JkmU Gntf, Bmim, Is W 

KirkmEUmk, I S/4 Ifw4, IWft, 
Dm Loan Hoi OMtow,— Y*«« have quite sstoniehod ns this 
morning with year letter. It sm ones peeled j we mm short, 
sighted. We send you our bhwfef, and the** is m d«mht you 
have God** biasiiag,** II# daw nut low sight of thing* given in 
that manner. It is true I have net been able to work for mm 
time, and I am not getting better yet , hut your good money, 
£ 10 , a huge M to tut, wilt fan lawfully goto* about. You do 
not kn»w the good it will do far a tong tune My bed, m to 
David, you was ths ftod that saw anything about him, and yon 
have always tmpt up Ms reputation. I mote, but I 

think it is quite nm4h w a, 

My herd li»«gbu»», with m mj thank*. 

1 romatn your*, 

Davit* flu*?. 

The raadi-r will, f think, agree with the writer <*f 
thi* manly and touching letter that to anj tiiort vi 
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Milnes’s connection with David Gray and bin family is 
“quite needless.” Nor should l have said »» ltiueh hud 
it. not been that this story is typical of a side of Mi lues’s 
character to which his contemporaries never did justice, 
chiefly because he himself was eager to conceal from 
their observation his tenderest and noblest actions. 

Of course it was not always substantia) help which 
was sought by Milnes’s unknown correspondents. 
Almost as largely as Tennyson himself, he was made 
the recipient of tins confidences of young poets and 
authors, anxious to obtain advice as to the means by 
which they might secure a place in the Republic of 
Letters. Milnes had always treated these correspon- 
dents with courtesy and kindness ; hut, m in the case 
of Gray, he never encouraged a man who was seeking to 
abandon his own path in life in order to follow litera- 
ture alone, Here is a letter, written early in his career, 
to one who had sought his counsel. Many years after- 
wards- — towards the dose of his life — Lord Houghton 
was much gratified when this particular letter was 
returned to turn, by the person to whom it had been 
addressed, with a word of warm gratitude for the 
excellence of the advice contained in it. 

M. M, if. to , 

ttmm of Commoot, Mag %th, 18 . 19 , 
Sir,— T he verses you have seat me show grace sad feeling, 
awl are very end liable to you. If I coaid be of any use to you, 
I should to glad, but l have no patronage, public or private, by 
which I could plane yon in a more comfortable situation. 

I doubt, also, whether yon would find my mechanical employ- 



fio mu ufm or mnu mnwumw 

numt of the pen si happier or mono advantageous 
thao your present one,* and I own I would rather ***-«» j* • * r y 
acting an a comfort ami sustainer to you in your j«lh «f lif*. 
than the inciter to worldly ambition. 

1 can assure yon poetioal sympathy in not generally t»» met 
with in any rank or position of eooiety, and all lab* »ur » m 
similar, that we none of ns can quite reconcile It*,; daily dulte* 
of existence with our wishes and tdena. 

1 remain, 

Your* truly, 

it. M. MttJMV** 


R, Jf. U. to 4 m Rider Row f A ter. 

Bmadlamd*, Dm, 'iKMh t l H59, 
l)*ARm Amr,— I hope ail the letter* I ahull recei** fwsn 
yon during your life will lie as pleasant a* thia your find on*. 
It was nearly quite well -.j * :r . u\ *..u inu.t !*.*■■ ' ' •• 
such adjectives m *' pretty/’ ’* merry,” " naughty," mrm tamdl 
into adverlw, "prettily," '* merrily," "naughtily,” tbs* " yV’ 
are turned into " Pa." Dear mamma haa got a i**4 oolsl, whWi 
I think she caught shopping in London, She ww quit# sorry 
she could not go to dbureh on Christmas Iky. \V » had no 
Christmas-tree, as them arc no children in the house hew Ws 
saw Florey's god mamma on Katunlay [t«*dy VsmeyJ. Hhs 
asked a great deal about hit, and hoped •he would mm»m know 
how to mad, and then she would write her a letter. You «t>« net 
toll tis whether Robin has been out of doom. The » • atb«-» !>*» 
been so niild we think it my have been go**l for him I h»>j# 
Mademoiselle has not been mmmfSt, which t hop*- you *11 *.< *<r 
he, and that site guts tint newspaper nplsrly. Mamo -# I *•« 
not send you any kiiaw, for four of giving you her * okt » I *< I 4<», 
and I am 

Your loving Papa, 

It, M. 

* The rwrptsat af tb» tetter was a jdbtsr. 
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His convapundcncc with hi* wife during 1 Hf!U and 
l 80 I contains conijiarutividy few jmssagi’H <»t' goneml 
interest ; hut some of his letters, hot It to her and to his 
friend Mae( 'artliy, throw light ujwm his occupations 
during this period, 

iL M. M. h ku Wtf«. 

liroekrtt, Sumht}/ (IHII(J), 

No party here, only the 8hufte*hurya, I sidy VV, Kii**eil, the 
Poodle, Panixxi, Axeglio, and a ilootor attending one of the 
Ashley girls, whose iitiiuenxa hns fallen on her idlest, and the 
[illegible]. Half the party are laid np with laid (Hilda. My lady 
[Palmerston] this evening was all in pink, and my lord is all 
mttltmr d« rm§, l never saw either of them pleasanter. We 
went to a new ehtireh Lord Cowjier has just built, and whew 
young Locook preached superiorly. It was all in open beaches, 
and m uneumfortahle as you could wish Frystoi* to ho. Lord 
Palmerston has had a letter from St. Petersburg, saying that 
the lfii|mrial C<*urt there were delighted at Miss Itraham’s 
marriage, hud had her to tea, and the Empress kissed her and 
told her she was much more fitted for a Court than for the stage, 
Palmerston still stands by Persigny, and says he is the cleverest 
and honestest Frenchman he has over known, hut he thinks the 
Emperor much changed for the worse. 


a. M. M. l*> a /. MmCmrtk y. 

Frjf*tm t CM. SI if, ISflO, 

I)KAtt FntXHD,— I was really too anxious about your health 
till you were fairly off to take any pleasure in writing to you. 
Now I will trust that all is right, and that your home air and 
uiiitm twm i/iff. will set you quite up again. I had a talk with 
Hir (*. Ward about you and Madras, lie said he thought you 
so fitted Cor Ceylon that it would have grieved him much to 
try to tempt you away so long as he oould find anyone .d«t. 
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l^ti'4 5,1,4 1 •'< V , ' ' , i ' \ . • ? ' • 

thin weak, ami oomo hew for two **r ttiiw night*. A# my 
liking for him haa wry fnttcdi gone off* 1 take tin# rather a# # 
corv/t than an a plcuwiw* It will o*mt fit# nome money and 
anxiaty, ami the honour dona not tmiett Union too now, I 
mainly a family party to meet him. The Italian eomplTOgithtn 
in working it§§If on* and maybe out, in a manrellmta wiy 
Many important oheeka .and! obataele* turn *»iit Ui bo wheel* 
.and impalae* All that la noble in the rmiatanee m #** 4aiitiijpt§ 
by ham antecedent* that it in but an tutted* t trine thrown away. 
It m mmm that in all the Neapolitan affair yon #*m no on# 
neteriba* name rt#k itaalf on cum aid# or tiro other. Itmnotnbaf 
to do young T» a good tiifii* if poantbler I emild* if I ehnei 
make the pamsisrion of young It to go with yon* after the 
vafttwl to T. f look like a job of the ohl India llotia* ttmnpi 
lull I hava no horror of Juba* anil I like fit# boy ami bia family* 
We atay ham till the middle of Nnmiihfi ami than go enath* 
wanii not to ratorn till tint apring* I find tbo onntintia) y# #f § 
large aountry*lioitiia more than 1 ran wieely afford* and v**y 
little tdaaffnvo oat of it in fmmporinon* Venablea t# hpre v and 11 
aneh good temper with mankind* it ta to me aatoniwtiing that tin 
-pnblio man hit haa noma in eontaet with* and they mm many* 
liava not thought it worth while to make mm «f tom* |#t 
aontohwly give im a monthly lina to nay bow y«i§ g#| on in 
hiiiltli and all tillage* 

Yearn and Lady MaaCbifthf^n ee «y * 

li if Miwim 

n# ffint to fl# 

Uffimm Jtotfif| /Jar. i |## # I *m$ 

Mt Yuan e,— I hava bon ao < ab it % ■ that 

own Hit dnhcm nawa tf tom kat mall ia a relief, Tft « fluke *4 
Nowiwttot told to# In town tint yon bad br#n t* ry ill # * ,.j &«-** 
I have In3| Maot^wthyto httofr to my wife & *d to j * *? l#»* 4 
who fm# amt- mo what hi tom reeetved, t nan now only 
for noma tslMaotory tottolljp mi! and ilwi tli# 
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amiable goddess Nemesis has now done her worst with you. 
Wo ato all well ami prosperous — Mrs. M. ami her children at 
Crewe, and 1 jraying some visit*. The Duke of Newcastle looks 
very well, anti tor once him hurl a fortunate expedition, having 
brought back the Prince [from America] not only all right, but 
grown some quantity, 1 met your eminent cousin [(‘animal 
Wiseman] at Harry Maxwell’s last week j he talked of yon with 
some interest, and made himself generally very pleasant. He 
is much diminished by his illness, ami look* all the trotter, 
though' they say his health is very uncertain. You will have 
read in the papers what a triumphal progress Palmerston made 
hr Yorkshire. He seemed quite to enjoy his visit at Frys ton, 
and tirade himself at home ; but they got a damp bed at -— — -V, 
which turned Lady Palmerston** ineipieut cold into something 
serious, from which she has only just recovered. There is a 
new book of Motley’s out, with interesting details of the Armada, 
where, it seems, tin* Dutch and the winds saved us from art 
awful smash, our preparations being about w complete as those 
for the Crimean War. Beaumont's " Life of Tooquevtile " is 
daily expected, and will be interesting. We intend to go early 
in the Session to London, and to get away ns moon as possible. 
I must have a turn at Vichy next year. I assume Mrs, Milne* 
will answer lardy MaoGarthy, so only say a Happy Christmas, 
and 

Yours affectionately, 

R. M. M. 

M tint's made Beaumont's ** Life of Do Tooqueville,” 
to which reference is made in the foregoing letter, th« 
subject of a most interesting article in the Quarterly 
Jtmirw, in which he recalled his personal recollections 
of that eminent man, with whom he had long been on 
terms of intimacy. Speaking of his Chateau of Tocquo- 
will**, where Millies had spent a port of the autumn of 
185B, he said;— 
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We are accustomed to think of fww’binwi <m only r«n. 
nected with towns, or specially with l'*ri»; hut bcr» we have n 
picture of country HIV, with • - '•* 4 '' ' ■ ' 

tion, intellectual leisure, and •• '• s-d h •' *» folly appre- 

ciated and enjoywi an they eowld I* in »«>* |«rt -f England. 
Many of our countrymen whose name* are high in litcmture, 
will retain a delightful imjHvasion »f th* h «ur* they bir« j S 
there, in traeh intercourse an iwalW tbw age *bw» wonvefsaiinn 
was a living art, in which tin* beet wee gave lb** l» *t of their 
minds to those* they loved and valued. There were long walk* 
in lane* as deep and shady a* those of Ih*v«»iwhirt> j there were 
excursion* to tin* neglected port of itardeur, war-red to the 
memory of the English monarch *' who never smiled again ; ** 
to the scene of our naval victory at Ira Hogue ; attd to the 
lighthouse of Gntteviile, from which wen* seen the tine 
of ecu indenting the varied ooeat, and the thick hwlgerow* 
making one oontinued wood up to the doping hills. There mw 
drives to th« ehlteattx of family connection*-- old Mb and 
gentlemen, who suited the long brand alleys of the tumim i 
tSgimi »t»d to rained manors, whence many gmmmlmm of 
Ctfcele had gone forth to fight their neighbours and their 
country's foes. The guest* of the autumn of Saet— 

will not cosily forget the brightness of look and hmtUm** rdf 
demeanour which, even after the warning of the |«ev***«* month, 
made it impossible, cither for the old friends who had never mm 
him gayer, or for the new onus who had never ki*»w« anyone m 
charming, to look on Do Ttafuevill* as a man about to die. 


Them wore other literary internal* enpfing M ilm*** 
attention about tlti* time. The Aral number of the 
GmAM Magmme had appeared, and Thm k. *»>* Wl 
invited the co-operation of hi* old friend, * to* „«,*<• num 
took up hi* pen attd produced a po*utt for th« * of 
that periodica!, the fame of which w«# a* brilliant m a 
was suddenly lOfdnd. But later, in tin y.-wr l*- 1 ’*!, 
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tin* subject which engrossed Milnes's thoughts must 
completely was undoubtedly the outhreuk of war in 
America. 1 have spoken already of his views regarding 
the momentous problem which the American people 
were striving to solve on the field of battle. It says 
much, not only for his independence of character, hut 
for the depth and reality of his symjiathy with the cause 
of freedom throughout the world, that upon thin ques- 
tion of the American Civil War Milnes should have 
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espousal, late in life, of that which, among the aristocracy 
at least, was an unpopular ra ; , nit tecum! h<r 

him a place in th§ heart of tin* p» i and m.»d«* hit 
name a familiar one where, up to that moment, it hat! 
been practically unknown. In Yorkshire and lautea. 
shire, where, if at all in England, tin* mpafh»*cr*. 
the North were in the majority, Milm* found hiuo.-lf 
suddenly turned into one of the f \ • 1 , ,m.| 

sharing with Mr. Height and Mr l‘--i ■ ■■ ? 5 j.- j.Ualit-t 

of the multitude. There is soim-thing almost whuu i» ,»1, 
something which at least struck this master of paradox 
as being itself intensely paradoxical, in the fact that, 
whilst the labours and efforts of a lifetime h ' • 
secure for him the puhlic ; ■ : : • i ; 

the accident of his adhr-i..i, <)«.• U *. V.itt side iu 
the great conflict in Atomic.* •di.-uld h.*\.- ; ' •• : e 

popularity within his reach foil ?l». u 
note that “ accidents ’* of this kind .»«*<, a* a rule, merely 
the natural outcome of the man’s previous life and of 
his carefully-formed opinions. 

It was during this winter that Baron von llunsso 
.died at Bonn. M lines lad made his uci}uamteuc«> first 
in Borne thirty year.-, h.-nev ■. .,i.d L- *.»•, „i », m % 
Englishmen who huff learned to entertain no ordinary 
esteem for the distinguished German slot* mao A 
few days before Bunsen’s death Milne* wrote to hi* son. 

M. M, M. to Gtorgtt mm Mmmtm* 

Frgttm, Am. HtA. jsatt 

Mr DKAS CikOWIl . Ml--. \\ ■ ,• . , 

crisis of life ami death (which may is b* si this h 
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ami your* would like to hear from me. To me there m some- 
thing awful, utmpproauhalde, in auch narrows, ami I shrink from 
them in a somewhat oowardty spirit. But what mn I any ? I 
eannot at mieli a time apeak of myself, ami what can I nay of or 
to him that von will think worthy? I mn only hid you, if tie 
itill liven, to give him my moat affectionate amt respectful fare* 
well If he is gone, I mn only ask you to my to your family 
with what interest I have heard of all their eommunumtiima and 
elevated sufferings, and how f earnestly feel the honour of 
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without ever (and this lasted through life) feeling entirely at 
his ease in his presence, as he did with so many of his fellow- 
creatures. But after the first encounters at Berlin I found 
nothing in his behavibur towards me but a true friend's love, 
nothing but pleasure in seeing himself, not, of course, under- 
stood, yet guessed at by one so much younger, nothing but a 
total unrestraint in giving the reins to that humour of which 
he has remained to the last, as the readers of this biography 
know best, one of the most brilliant representatives ever known. 

During forty years there never was a falling-off in Milnes's 
affection. When he fancied himself neglected by his distant, 
and at times over-worked, correspondent, he would occasionally 
a Pply ^e severest castigation in his power, that of commencing 
his letters with a <( My dear George Bunsen. ” Such periods of 
half-reproach, however, did not last long. 

It is an observation as old, probably, as human kind, that a 
man's early friendships do not easily continue far into his 
maturity, unless shone upon by the wife's unquestionable con- 
sent and approval. Accordingly, the assurance he gave me in 
writing, on the eve of his wedding-day, that his wife would like 
to welcome me at Upper Brook Street, was fulfilled in a degree 
I could never anticipate. Never was it my good fortune to 
en j°y confidence of a gentlewoman of more perfect equipoise, 
or of a nobler woman than the late Lady Houghton. In dealing 
with her husband's paradoxes and humorous leaps in the dark, 
she transferred into daily practice the inimitable apophthegm that 
tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner." For behind every jest 
of her ever youthful, often frolicsome lord, she distinguished — 
and she inwardly prayed that everybody would duly distinguish 
the meditative mood, the continuity of thought and of mental 
elevation, and the well-tutored wisdom of experience not lightly 
bought. She was glad , also, when others would perceive in her 
husband, through a charming veil of apparently half-conscious 
boMme, a powerful good sense, that gave solidity to his judg- 
ment on human affairs, and rendered his intuition of character 
all but infallible. 


Tlltl FRIEND OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


Milm-s’s poetry was not in 1H*3 very highly appreciated, 
even in his own country. At that time t was stupefied at I he 



poets, Friedrich Itiiekert : — 


Deiii Biiek hat mioh tnir worth gemaehk.” 


Julian Au t*> ll. M, M. 
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too, that yon were gentle am! kind t«» a certain CJu.-«.n lv.w«^*» r 
who got drowned in a prise pees. . 
than friendly in the h: . . - h % *.s it. - ... .... 

volume of verse. Add to these roiuiderotmtw the tVt tin! I 
gratefully appreciate the warm-hearted friendship which *„« 
have always extended to me in eoeial life, and you have * 
mary of the motive* which impel me to communicate to pm , 
little piece of information ms ... i „f W y 

whom I l«*t love and moat respect. I f y «>n h *» «- e two t , ,Vc 4 *| „ ur 
little book, and van commend it, we •hall la* glad and |tn*ml of 
your praise. But do not forget that «e •hall ** reverence your 
blame," ami that any strictures which you may \mm on our work 
will he most valuable to tie. 

Believe me always meet affectionately y«ure, 

4 tt 14 am Hams. 


Mm, Prmtm t* B, M. M, 

Brifktm, M§, ffi/4, in«|, 

Mt i>rak Mr. Mtutn,— I endow a letter from our dear 
friend Browning. You will rejoin* with m that he » immtii* 
\mk near It m old friend*. I have a ***** belief that my ***1. 
mg tins mm m mmmly m mmm to writ# to ym to jpiti * 

reply. 1 want to know h,.* % *u,\ * . 

[teope are at kryahm. I we the hrrsifc,,, ... 

beautiful l>ookw, green and white, arranged a* like a M 4 
flowers, and fancy mwif ....... mor. uk m ***** -me Wd* 

which I neve, read, h .1 . , 

so much better. Him plnee, which on Battmfay «* «. di erful, 

w now amity altered ; 

Iwenty-two^plowei, 
twelve am ,n the hosptta; t 
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WV have had a lt*it«»r from America written by l»ongf«lh»w*n 
bedside. Hi* will nut lore tin* use of bin hum!*, though h«* will 
Ik* aoine tim«< before hi* regain* th<*ir ure. His* wifi* wan burned 
hy putting hi*r foot on a lighted match. 

Mr. Procter in womtcrfully well. He in out hy the ntsuiide 
nearly all day. We have a giH>d larjjft** houee, excellent ly furtiinhed, 
and lent un hy Sir l'\ Cloldrehmidt. My love to Mm. Millie*. 

Your affectionate old friend, 

Asnk B. Phoctkh. 


It, M. M. to C. J. MaeCartkf. 

of Commons, Jme 86 / 4 , l SCI, I 

Hka« Frikno,— -M y atill atnull voice w hardly audible in the 
tumult of the huuii and the world, anil have we not aooffed at 
the leading article* which unwise men write to one another from 
different ends of the earth? We to-day are all full of the 
Chancellor'll death,* and the odds an to hi* raccMeor. Yesterday 
it was the great tire which has eaten up half the warehouse*, and 
mat (literally) the Thames on fire with tallow and turpentine. 

Lost week it mm the death of the great Cavour, the twitter 
Machiuvel, for whom 1 said something that became notorious, 
and I have to auhacrihe £6 to hi* monument tut a reward. 

Then that wretched America! Ho you remember how all the 
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me, understand his enforced idlenem hi that l»u*y hiv» <*f 
mankind. I have seen little of the Duke of Newcastle lately, 
I have implored him to send you » h .i . u.ilih* «-r.*atur*' a 
bishop, and offered him one or two suggestions, which he 
probably will not in the least attend to. My wife is #iek and 
ooughy that I sent her to Tunbridge Well* about ,% month ag.. 
The children we with her, recovering. 

I a«n you re affectionately. 

It. M. It 

Best regards to Her Exeelkinoy, 

M&cCarthy’e son visited MU nee, and the latter writw 
to his father, discussing the youth's qualities, coin* 
mending his character ami temperament, and promising 
to test his acquirements, especially in the classic*, before 

he leaves Fryston. 

M, M, M, fa €. /. MteOtrtky. 

Ptytlm, Atnym*! 6#J, I&61. 

Dear Fnnoro, — , . , We have had nothing hut tragic 

events, That Baron Vidil, whom we met at Spencer Cowperti j 
Major Murray and Roberts; and Sir Itobert PewP* appointment 
to Ireland — the last, to ray mind, much the moat frightful of the 
three. It is tantamount to a dissolution of the (lowmiMt, 
and Palmerston would not have dared to do it at any time hot 
at tin* end of the Session. Sidney Herbert’* death i* a private 
sorrow to me; for though he only liked me in a Plat *.»*»** *»rt of 
way, I hail an old and deep affection for him. lie w** j«*i the 
man to role England— birth, wealth, pW; tMly tttfttl nnl toi 
much principle. I have had some symptom# of a milder torn, 
of the same malady myself lately, which ha*, pwhap*, m 
my interest in Mm. I have a benefit neat w<„k j Jturi.o, 
whom the Indian Government have turned of! brutally l»*-u 
ho accepted the Consulship of Hernando Po, comes with i,». »*»}.., 
I go to Scotland neat month, to see Mr Elite* in thr High. 
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lands; and Mrs. M. and tin* children to Crowe, The country 
is looking well, hut there is a singular absence of sunshine ; and 
there are rumours of a serious tlis»*ase among the jmtatoes in 
Ireland, where an immense breadth has Iwn jdanted. That 
islaiMl will never be seeuro till the growth of that vegetable ts 
made a misdemeanour. Col vile, for some reason or other, 
curiously avoids all his old friend*. Our children are all well, 
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do nothing to provoke me utterly ; and J im»»t |.»«v It \f, 
actually more or 1. * ; . I ■! ■ : ' ‘ , i -w«-v«*r He 

may deserve. 

With many regard# to the honourable lady and to the two 
bairns, Yoons ever truly, 

T, CAJUdfUt. 


M, M. M, t» Ltuljr frWwoy, 

<M. .11*/, | Hfl|, 

The Blind Asylum Meeting at York went *.flf very well 
yesterday. The two chief oratorieal incident* were my 
to Goethe, in which they declared 1 ipitnl " the dying words of 
the great** of living poets,” and ('ibidem'* illitatmlion of the 
merits of blind mm, m shown in Homer, Milton, and Mr, 
Foljambe es p ec i ally the latter. ... I think my article «m 
De Tooqtwvill* the best thing I have ever written, Tl»e editor 
has mauled it a little. 1 am busy with an article on Iturtna 
and Polygamy. Can you give me any information on the 
subject ? 

Your affentmnato 

U. M. M, 


R. M. If, to C, /. Mm(hriM§, 

Qtmkrifig*, Dm. (lit, !$«!» 

. . . Prince Albert’s death is a national tragedy. The 
peasants in their cottages talk as if the Urn-on was one at them. 
«dv*w. It is tbs rosWt puhlie sorrow I have ffff i| g jig 

dim-rout from anything . , ■ A 

present, bat no oo« can toll what it will h» when tin- hm*ly 
and responsible daily 1 ■ . , , .• 4 

thing alone in her life. It is like beginning to ro.gn *«*,», ,*1 

Without is»rd Mt . J i , . ■ . .■ 

was saying this would nisei yon mom than the .»♦„•». Alt 
your little preparation* and ttpcetaacw* *.# «4tj frn»tr*ted. 
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Palmerston was to shocked with Prinoe Albert's death that we 
hourly expected to hour he had had n paralytic stroke ; hut hr 
has got ever the first impression, mid will go mi for n space of 
time lunger. Your mother wrote to me a few days ago, asking 
mo to do something for — - — . I hour he m turn with you* 
His story is very and, hut X own I don't understand Ids inability 
to win an indepndenee in Australia* We talked about this 
before; hut I ean m% y no more than that I do not nee mv way 


matter of regular routine, and yon am no more get 11 timti n 
competent- jdaee in the Pttblie Service than in the Army, Ymi 


are to know next week whether we tire at war or nut. I believe 
the American* mint give in. The rent difficulty will lie to get 
Mason and Slidell away alive. 1 hi you ever hear of your friend 



came up here to mm about getting Fid filers ton mule aueoeeeor 
to the Prince its the Chancellorship, but he declines the 
honour. 

With beet regards to your wife, 

# I am yours ever, 

It If. M, 


With regard to the Maiion* 8 lidaU affair, wltioh no 
nearly involved thin country in war with the United 
Btatea, the reader will remember that it mm when 
staying at Fryatoti tlint Mr, Adame, the American 
Minister* first rtettvti news of the aapture, on au 
Kiiglish mail steum«r # of the Confederate envoys. 
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Africa to Mum and tin* uprooting of the Kuflir miw*ionurieii it. 
the only hope of tin* future. He hit* imk.nl f..r time t«> go 
and wttle the King of Dahomey, which I fear will tint he granted 
him, I wi«h I could have inaerted all Burton’* Momum unee- 
diite* ; for example, one jamam anying to another, “ Sir, if you 
were Mr. Jeau* Christ, or Mr. Joseph Smith himself witting 
there, with your halo hanging altove your head, I would pull 
your uom at any rate.” But this, alas I the respectability of the 
Edinburgh Heriew would not allow. 

With our beat regards to lawly MnoCarthy, 

Yours ever. 

It. M. M. 

M, M, If. to Georg# m» flennm, 

16, Upper Brook Street, Feb. nth, 188S. 

•a _ . .... f *«k *• MM# ..** I !«•* \M WMMlAHa 






possible. Do you know anything of tin* lb»«>»»h j»riii«*«4 * 
Anti how is it that the Prims*.* U«yal urge* Sin® m«mag« j 
Mrs. Milne* and the children are writ »l t*rewc, and d« not 
come to town at present, Pray remember me lo Brandi* when 
you write.* i g«*t ' ■ ’ *1 ! |« : «»ii »**»i beget 

me. Lord Palmerston i* very well at present, but be S«4 * 
severe shock and warning. Please write about yourself i yon 
know how I like your letter*, However short. 


Among the many minor nervice* winch Milne* was 
constantly asked to render tn©n of letters, era* the 
promotion of their candidature for various club* to 
which ho belonged, and more particularly the Atbenmum. 
On© of thoie whom be aaaisted itt Utw matter was Mr, 
Browning. 

J Mmrt to B, M, M, 

tM*b*r, 1M1, 

Mr mar MtotM,™ True thank* for your lumlitww and 
eonsidemteue**, and thus# of Mrs. M tines. 1 wish t mold pruit 
by your invitation, but there must be no mm> travelling for me 
or the boy this year, 1 mi wanting In get bint into the steady 
way of jifo and work, which otir unsettled habit* of Sate have 
sadly disturbed. Wa M go ae mote |«m mm to kft#tf j 

mi \m mm toii» if ym mm ii nil atom! i mmmg mm fmm tmm to 
tlw#,: il will lm n wny pimmmi thing for mm In look m % 
tlmnigh llit mli imy* timing nr 

By lilt %mf* I will Mito m tMftg mi to tambfe t m 
arriving |§V% fftotuto Um mmm) •*!£)?» «’**l Hm% 1 

mmm tot mtftmwmA to tfei JkAfammmm fey to# ftt*tfeM4* 

** Xlitit will ft# fen to 

tMttn! tftftllwr iinti wit# fa to pil nm faffuml*** mmi %fam foltowi 

to® iwowrfltoifti iputo wtmt to# ii^ntr# it# it # % 

few known to rtfMk w knife n# tfe# ft «rt*4to*£ m*4 

• Jobillltti§ tto ftlBtii of Itome *'* 1 .J.u's #***#* 

Sidl A ^ e .a ' ‘ * " ' ' " ' ^ # 


wto known an a to iyitok^ v 
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moat. efltonoious. How do you nay? Nothing that «m vex me, 1 

certainly, though much that gratifies mo ulways—witne** your 

invitation, which again thanking yon and Mrs, Millies for, 

believe mo Yours faithfully over, 1 

Robbrt Browning. | 

I 

Robert Browning to R. M. M. 

February, IHbg. 

My mar Minn kb, — I want extremely to we you, to thank 
yon for the prosperous issue of the Athonwum huainoa*, and for 
other kimlneaws. Next Saturilay, however, 1 am going to Pari* 

(for just a week). If anything keep* me u day or two longer 
here, pray lot me write a word on Friday, and m mm the 
pleasure I must otherwise forego, or look forward to on some 
later occasion. Ever yours faithfully, 

Robukt Brownihq, f 


Wilkie Cdlim to Me t. Milne*. 

12, Harley Street, W., May 17 Ik, lHt»2, 

tin umu f Lh «•«•. uliHaw* UnA m *# 

to 

VI 




22ml, mif in London, f*-i i • ' ' ■ ' '* i t •?« U 

coxae to Brook Street in the » • ’ B ‘ • w 

there is no help for me. 

. I think this “ plain ! ; ul *• ‘ ! ' ' ' »t toy »*»»* 

I haw not the audacity y-u » .»• ' . My 

aspirations are limited t =- »*»iv ; i. i .. i ,» m tar 

your compassion, The ancients, in any emerge* y\, were » ewe 
feomed to mollify Fate by a werifn e. I am jt,,*.- wady s.» try 
the experiment. If 1 presented myself on the t|.«»rqt«p «f ywa 
house with a portable altar, a toga, a live sheep, an*! a mthM 
knife, would it la* convenient ? I fmr not. A crowd might 
(iolleet ; the Animal ‘ I’s ‘ 

moment of divination, and Air. Milne* might be subject**! to 
annoying intpiiries in * h- U ! m o» M'. , 

kft is to ask you to eiereuw the Chri*tian privilege *>f torgw- 
new, and to assure you that I deserve it, by being rwally, and 
not m a figure of speech, very sorry. 

Believe me, very truly your*, 

Witete Count*. 


Ckttrlm M«ktm la Mr*. Milam, 

0«## Hill film*, Mi$Mm4f*Umk*»l0r, AV*t, 

li#4 j*tj, IStli, 

Mr ok a it AIx& I think the ph»t,«g«iph of y **or 

oharming iatmsr of love pmvos the Cricket mmm out »*erwli«jffy 

well, though it doe* lo t »n,.l.-r full j.t.i 

delieiwy of your *!. »! :»* f . . - ; . 

it, and I thank you for it heartily. 

Pray convey my kind rngnide to MUw**. I mm 
soriy to hear of his being BL 

I am glad you liksd *• Copperikdd.” It m far iPttftS Ifllrf 
to me than a«y of the other Readings, em) 1 mm bell 
to confess, even to you, what a tomb™.... I have for it. 

Believe me, always, 

Faithfully JftU% 

Cttaat** HiC'Hta*, 
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During the summer of Huh year, IS(»2, Milnes suf- 
fered from it sever*' illness, which at one time caused 
serious anxiety to his family and friends. For some 
time ho was quite unable to keep up his correspondence 
with his friends; but a sojourn ut Buxton in tint autumn 
did him good, and he again took up his pen. 



who nuked hint if lie was a Southerner, assuming that he was an 
American. I don't want to stay above another fortnight at 
Buxton j they won't lot me drink, and I don’t think the baths 

t, J ^ it. « a . f a 
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the congregation am! the clergyman. m 1 fancy y«« *»« « w 
just as much tit •/. • ■ ' ' »• • . .**«•! 

it would disturb th«* ..nb-r ' • . .. . ■ .* .sliw.p 

in the pulpit. I am glad you have left off your auppur. 
Perhaps Aunt Jane a *11 ;t w • - ' ■ *. ' vt. I -m 

all for people eating only twin* a day— at noon and at minuet. 
These are the natural time* for final ; the old Homan*, all the 
Eastern people*, and, indeed, moat of the Kuiupran onee except 
the English, live thin way. 

Mr. Fklgrave haa been here for a third time with Mr. 
Tennyson, who did not like to be known, m people stored at 
him so much, which wu no wonder, a* be worn an immense 

broad hat and » heard. 

Your affectionate 

If. 51. M. 


• Laitf Palmraim in ll, V. M, 

PmndiUjr, Haft, m, im. 

Dba» Ml. MtUtN,— 1 vm delighted to receive your letter, 
and to hear that you are better. ! won Id have anawered 
directly j but your letter found me on » tour of hard labeor, 
something like the treadmill, and t warn an fatigued every thy, 
with talking and walking, m..j »•*•!. og farm* •* . ■■ »• ; 

mine*, making the agreeable, and Batoning to ail the ration* 
conflicting rtporta on the fame eubjeot, that I mm quite worn 
out You should know that I had not looked »»**** tlwwo Shot* 
hind estates for nine ymm, an you may believo how nraeh I had 
to do and to aetUe of my private affair*, I«^»m|c 41 tb«- gkirtSat. 
tion and popularity •» 1’.. . ' . • •«> , ■>:* • « c 4 .,» 

opportunity, and added i . I. i*» ***** 5.. 5 11 n.u-r, 

the fourteen day*' « : . , ,, 4 »•< to 

quiet a few days m . . . . ; 4 at all 

we have nettled and done. Next Saturday we *ttte at 
land*, and *h»H be my happy to aee y«u and lira. II dura 
whenever you can come to t»; hot don't hurry away fmn 
Buxton 8* long a. »• .. ... . r ; i. 
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i'«.r health in the first object, ami you must look on a Bath 

residence n« a necessary evil hi be endured. 

Lord Duflferin‘a marriage ia announced with a Minx Hamilton, 
a neighbour of bin in Ireland— hi pleasant girl, who eatno to town 
for a abort time last year, The Prince of WiWn marriage 
secniM also to U> in a fair train, and everybody says she in 
charming. I like the idea of a Danish connection ; we have had 
too much of Germany, ami Berlin, and Coburg*, and this is 
returning to our old friends and a few honest people. There are 
hut few aristocracy in town, and P. and I go to the Exhibition 

*# f'Jf ft.* I*,** «wa L.iu a . ....... t .#%.** 
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notice of your own illness made me tremble; it is quite won- 
derful to see that, with your plethoric habit, and your small 
prudence, and your disrespect for medicine, you are still alive in 
a hot climate. The Americans told , “ Sir, we are a recu- 

perative people " (they need it now, poor fellows !) ; so one looks 
on you as a recuperative friend and governor. Mrs. Milnes has 
to thank Lady MacCarthy for an amusing letter, for which she 
returns all i hanks. You tell me you are to have your railroad; 
but I had always looked on you as the opponent of the said rail, 
and the demonstrator of its infallible bankruptcy. I had heard 
before of your favour at the Colonial Office, and don't doubt you 
may become the sweetest of modern insects, if you desire it. 
With Layard's assistance, I have got a very fair reform of the 
Diplomatic Service, the regulations of which you will see in the 
Gazette. Lord Russell did not take much interest in it. As to 
general politics, you know as much as I do. The Garibaldi 
folly has ended very well; and the Italians are showing that 
unenthusiastic, ungrateful, practical sense which renders them so 
capable of politics and fit for freedom. They have all something 
of the great Florentine about them. Lord Palmerston's diges- 
tion is excellent, and thus England is comfortable in the midst 
of the cotton famine, which only starves a few thousand opera- 
tives, who are patiently passing away. . . . 

I remain yours affectionately, 

R. M. M. 


Mrs . Hr octer to R. M. Jf. 

10, Adelaide Crescent , Brighton , , Sept. 20 th 3 1862. 

My bear Mr. Milnes, — I rejoice to see your handwriting 
once more. It was very kind of you to write to me. Having 
once begun, you may perhaps write a book, and your walking 
powers may enable you to join the Alpine Club. Adelaide* 
sends us better accounts of herself; and, whilst reading her 
letters, a bath appears the pleasant thing, and to be packed — 

# Adelaide Ann e Procter, the gifted poetess, at this time staying at 
Malvern. 
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Elysium. She is at Holy mod— the ladies* house, liuim% tint 
conjurer (?) nr cheat {?)» is mi it visit with Dr. dully— very 
poorly i and having, fur the present, lost his power. I should 
like to come to Fryston very much indeed ; we stay here until 
the middle of Ootolwr, Perhaps between that time and the 
1st of December I skill hear from you and Mrs. Millies what 
time will suit you, . * » Mrs. Fanny Kemble is Store. 

Should you eneouiiter Iter, do not speak of America ; she cried 
m terribly on Thursday, upon my husband $\nmkmg of the 
subject. Bite says the women tire working during the night at 



little girl ha* developed into a verne-writer of a very curious 
ability. She began theologically and wrote hymns, which I aeon 
cheeked on observing that slut put together words and sentences 
out of the mered verse she knew j and act her to write about 
things she m%t mu! obimd. What she mm produce* ta wry 
like the verso of William Blake, utid containing many images 
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that she could never have rwul of. Him ranm>t writ#, but »lu* 
dictate* them to her elder *i»tor*, who »* <t*tom*hed it *1„. 
phenomenon. We, of oourae, do not le» h»-i <*< »• t!s,«f it *« my« 
thing surprising ; and the «•!,.«• , ,•< ’..it it ,„ff «* die 

get# older ami know# more. The lyrical f acuity in men m«| 
nation# seems to * ■ . - • ■ ■ 

to disappear with experience ami knowledge. The dietrc** in tin# 
cotton district# i# frightful, and i# a *ad rutnjile of the «mt ef 
prevision in the wealth-maker# of England, Even now I I »*t 
understand why British capital ha* not run off with all the 
Indian cotton, and left the Hindoo* naked. The delietency hi 
carriage is no answer, for there *o much r# earned *»n ntw'i 
hacks, it only want# money to get more brought down to the 
sea. The manufacturers, f««r their j*art, have no notion «»f bring 
ruined, m well a# their artisan*. They have made their own 
wealth, not inherited it ; and have no notion of looking on it at 
a trust , hut H# their own, which they ean do what they like with. 
It will thus require very line language indeed to get mttob eat 
of their pocket*, and I doubt whether even (1 lad* tone t*xtld do 


it. For my j»rt, I ace no gleam of good in anything American, 
The lower civilisation, aa mprvaented by the t§* Hi I ,|| | In m iidfo 
hmmr mi cunmng#r wnl imrmgmr Him th# <*ilftt*«ft#«l 
kttptf of Hit North# It it jtia§t mi if th# of lit 

Irish nod Sfwtidi nobility w#r# turnod loo## agmitwl fit# I###* 
gmkh of Indb* Thqr would kill tit# m*m t »d mm away with 
lliti wimiim, ami fin iU fo w » I *4 «, • •. 

whom fhiiy wtra* or had loorttid ih# And! |h#n tin 

»M« will found tttrh m jolt y fwfmhlt#* with Util# mml, mi 
pin ii ty of fi«dfooo* # and titrjf thing ldaaaant* I #fo$H $>*% I# 
surjirisiml to *a# ih# idavo-trad# |piin| briikly %m$ m%4 I 
Mir#* II it quite trarloti* to §m how th# t$S4 
hw wi*iiWnt*4 in Enghnd unong all th# jpnt##J * I iwar 
that tlit foilotiial 0Hkm intend making % <*0 *** * % > f a * r |(, 

mippordag .dtfradtnoy • If y«tt* do tht« f it mmt I* 
that you am to bt rawaadod I or th# oti#ii#i Mr %\ uwimn 

Your* mtt*-* ttegi#ig Ji t 


the friend of men OF LEITH ns. 


8 


The Hindoo barrister to whom reference whh m;uh 
in tin* foregoing letter was Mr. Coomaro Sumy, i 
member of tins Legislative Council of Ceylon, of goo* 
family, broad education, and great intelligence, lit 
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saving him from the fate to which he had been dedi- 
cated. No one, it need hardly be said, rejoiced more 
heartily than Milnes at the recovery of his interesting 
friend, but mingled with his rejoicing was a droll sense 
of disappointment at the thought of the distinction 
which had been lost to Fryston for ever. 


My dear Sib, — Since I wrote to Mrs. Milnes yesterday I 
have received your note. Many thanks for your kind inquiries. 
I would have written earlier, but I thought I had better wait 
till I got quite well. I am quite recovered now. Tender, please, 
my thanks to those friends whom I met at your home, and who 
were kind enough to inquire of me. I hope to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of them in London, where I shall remain 
for some time yet. The weather has been bright and glorious 
for the last few days — at least, in this part of London. You 
showed me all the attention you could have possibly shown me ; 
you could not have given me strength and health, and I was 
unlucky in having lost them just when I wanted them most. It 
is not the cold either of your country that affected me, for I 
never felt the cold in your house ; but it was the fearful exertion 
(fearful to me, who lead a very easy life) which I had to go 
through in knocking about London to see this Bencher and 
that Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, that began to tell upon me when 
I visited you. Complete rest — not the Nirwana — and a little 
quinine have restored my spirits and my health. In my anxiety 
to combine the utile with the dulce (as the Venetian bard sue 1 - 
gests it) during my trip to Europe, I fear I had overdone myself. 
I intend to take things more easily, and await the issue of events 
more philosophically. . . . But I fear I fatigue you with 

irrelevant matter. 

I am yours very truly, 

M. COOMABA SAMT. 
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The Same to the Same . 

The Grand Hotel , Paris , Aug . 19 th, 1864. 

I am now here on my way to the East,, and I think it my 
duty, before I travel further from the shores of England, to 
write and thank you for the great kindness which you showed 
me during my sojourn in your country. I say, in all sincerity, 
that, but for my having had the rare fortune to know you, and, 
through you, other kind friends, my stay in England, which I 
had originally intended to last only six months, would not have 
extended to upwards of two years, as it has. I now long for the 
day when I can revisit it, and see you all again. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 

M. Coomara Samy. 

Mr. Coomara Samy went back to Ceylon, eventually 
attained high rank in the service of the Government in 
that island, receiving the honour of knighthood, and 
died at Colombo in 1879. In the interval between his 
first sojourn and his death he visited England on 
several occasions, always to be received with hospitality 
by Milnes, who derived from his friendship a new 
pleasure, finding in him a link between the Western 
world, with which he was so familiar, and the thought 
and feeling of the far East, which he had hitherto 
known only through books. 

-B. M. M. to G. J. MacCarthy. 

Crewe Hall y Jan, £3 rd } 1863. 

Dear Erienb, — Y ou will see, by this mail, the report that I 
am likely to be turned into a lord. Nothing is decided ; but it 
is not impossible the offer will be made to me on the occasion of 
the Prince's marriage ; and though it connects itself closely with 
ideas of superannuation and exile after my long residence and 
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work in the House of yet 1 «up|*i*c f w!.v ^ 

call family reasons, I shall mw|if if, In thin tord-tovin# 

country, one ought not to decline any t Is it t It V > r- outo 

other people listen to turn, lint, on tin? whole, 1 look on it m, 
the token of a halfamceesa in life ■— « nseottd 'class m politi®** 
We have been much interested in your friend V- »mara Shimy* 
He came to Fryitou to stay mtm time, hut his visit was mt 
short hy illness. Thom mm n**t hunt »<. in-*** *-**.* i* t \ »l$ | 
did think of the embarrassment of his dying in the house, and »f 
the difficulty of burying him. He mm «** sorry for himaslf tl*t 
it made every one sorry for him ; and them was the eoatiaiiai 
danger that the servants might surreptitiously substitute tha 
abomination of beof»toa for ibe mutton-broth on which, will 
port-wine, he mainly lived. He recovered stum after hie future 
to London, and afterwards went to Seri by, which he enjoy*! 
very much, to the cutout of going out with the hounda mi 
dancing n quadrille* There seems, too, a gmsl hope of III 
getting his admission to the English Bar, th# meaning of whisk 
I take to be a seat on the Bench at Ceylon. We all Ittoftl bint 
We arc all well here. The gout still hampers and m%pplm m% 
to the iitenl of not letting me do numb of anything, wtiiA b 
mltoui to a hater of mediocrity* I should hate g mm to Mifei 
with tom! Ashburton | but he was taken ill at Harts, ami for tit 
list ikm month* baa been battling for dear life. How «to fm 
like your new Bishop? I \mmmd on the Duke the nnfawtaim 
iif giving you a pleasant playfellow. 

Youvn sJfeeih^iatoly, 

It M, ML 






CHAPTER XIV. 

TUB fBKRAOK. 

Uummtrs of tha rooiwfo^liiirriikfo of Vrinm of WaImi- Jlinreta of twml 
A»hbtiriftii • Mm, Curly t» Milm* rmfowl to ih« IWrugw Vmmmmirn of tho 
Pr«»— -Hp«Molt U* hi* C3oo*ii twotit# • ■ C t jmtbr *# Ia»% ImUm 

-*“Th»i’koraj- Um Afflmtimt fur M Hmm Hi* U4 High! 

of Hiwlcomy— 11 A Ut<mry 

Tub elevation of Mr. Miiues to the peerage did not 
take place quite so soon as he had anticipated in the 
letter to MaeCarthy, with which the preceding chapter 
close*. The offer of a barony came to him spontaneously 
from Lord Palmerston, who had always been his friend, 
and hud been quite willing, at the time of Mr. Pem- 
berton Milnes's refusal of the honour, to transfer it to 
the son. But for various reasons Milnes's actual t*le- 
vation dul not take place until the summer of 1808 . 
The rumour of his coming dignity had. however, got 
into print, and ho was naturally the recipient of many 
letters, congratulatory anti otherwise, upon the subject, 

Mstmei* from Latter* to kk Wife. 

Jmeor$, ISAS. 

I enclose you two anonymous letters, the one respecting the 

mime, I suspect, from the V It is olesrly from seme 

one who know* nothing personally shout me, <»r that the 
Moiuktoti name comes from the tlslwsys. The rumour now 
i», that Mtineene told the Queen the promotions sad honour# on 



the Prince'* marriage should not b> of a party «>r 
character, as the effect of it wuuld be to identify hue with llwtr 
polities. With my usual fairness, l see something in thia 
There is to he a black drawingroom in February, held by the 
Princess of Prussia, ami a deawWewtf one after the marriage, 
Tlio Queen sent Sir Henry Holland yesterday the py»a«*% 
speeches, “ from Hi* broken-hearted widow," in her own bawl, 
I went last night to Cardinal Wiseman** lecture «t the Royal 
Institution. It was deplorable— an hour and three-quarters «f 
verbiage, without a fresh thought of any kind, A* l heard him 
lecture twenty-eight years ago, l ant a tolerable judge of hta 
style. I go to Men tmnn* ibis afternoon. 

Mtmimotr*, Lmgkitm Pd, Id 

Alas, Lord Lauadowne I * Streleeaki was walking with hint 
when be fell, and picked him up, but did not think hint seriously 
hurt. I pay the penalty of having lived with those m««b elds? 
than myself, in seeing them drop around me, Robin w*t#*t 
know one of his father's friend*. Tlie I Barone*# f ltath*#MM] 
has had a sharp attack of sore throat, but ia getting better* m 
I return to-morrow, and come back neat Saturday to meet the 
Dudley Carletou*. Where has this wonderful piece of wit hen 
lying since I mid it to J. live yearn ago? (RneWure, a newt* 
papr cutting.] 

"Shortly after the annexation of Nice ami Savoy a monitor 
of the French Embassy, on hi* way to the refreshment-room at 
Aj»l#y House, said, * Je vals prendre i|uek}ue eh*** ' (*I m 
going to take something*), to which a political and litamiy 
friend, said to be Menekton Milnw, tartly myoro. i, * It y * 
custom of your country/ M 


* * • I At Dudley CmhUm# #1 MmUttim, in mm* 

mmtwmd m hmm (Sir B, Heywmd*#) mhetr tv 

• IdU&i Iah#4«wh»% w mkmm hi w i*» h% u *«♦! 

4|jggj|f|k 'WWIS'WW w w^as w -W*e c W *** WWW WSfSVt 
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ladies always j»nl up Ity eandlohght in tho winter. " Whnt a 
delight ful house ! said Mrs. 1). 0. ; " how I *h.»uhl like to know 
them ! " She thought it was the candlelight in the afternoon, 

“ 1 to think Palmers ton is quite right, ami 

that 1 was never meant to be a statesman,” is the 
lament which Milnes utters, in acknowledging to his 
wife that he hud not boon altogether successful in 
organising a family expedition to witness the landing 
of the Princess Alexandra in this country, on the eve of 
her marriage to the Prince of Wales ; lmt he consoles 
himself somewhat later with the reflection that, after 

K 

who, when riding Itesido hot 


igtmhed of English prelates, and Milnes 


ft 
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he felt compelled to hold aloof from the 
whose share in the coup d'etat he could not forget. 

It had been his wish to entertain the Carl v ?* 
Thackeray, and Spedding at Fryston during the B«t' 
recess. The two latter came, this being the last 
sion on which Thackeray stayed under the roof of I* 
old friend. But Carlyle was deep in his “ FrederieJf 
and sternly withstood the temptation which was k*4*l 
out to him. 

Mrs. Carlyle to R. M. M. 

CJieyne Row, March 19&§* 

My dear Mr. Milnes,— It is no go ! I was a fool to t\ *| 
that anything so pleasant could get carried out, and the ghcn»# * 
that old Prussian despot still unlaid. I have introduced ftJ 
subject at every least inauspicious moment presenting 
since the night you were here, but every time with « 

determined ill-success. 

“It is such a distance! " “Well, what of an hour or OM 
longer on the road when we are once started ?" “ Oh ! very ***** 
for you to say that, who rather like railway travelling; but I 
me, who hate it, a-bo-minate it, am driven perfectly mad toy * 
etc., etc., etc/' And, in short, he thinks to give a week olf 
time at Easter, for the good of his health and the assuage if flu- *i 
of his soul, would be a sort of schoolboy truant-playing** t#ti 
worthy of a historian! And so God help him! And I#m 
particularly help me ! For (in the words of an Annandale 
not sufficiently known to fame) 

“ I'm a poor luckless cretur ; 

And if I were ded , 

And a stone at my hed , 

I think it would be leterR 

Yours affectionately anyhow, 

Jane W. Caelyxjr. 
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li. 1/. ,1/. b C. /. MacCartkp. 

ItOHfhm, April 25/4, 18(18. 

Dkah Fhikkii, -Aw your buy wrote to you by tin* luut until, 
I rtwerved mywelf fur thi*. ! have been mo much itt the eountry 
for the hud month tint! of public mat terw i have little to way. I 
ran over to I ‘aria to wee Lord Ashburton, who give* iohw hope 
of recovery, but wan wt ill in a dangerous way. 1 found all my 
Orlenniwt friendw distant tented, aw uwunl j but bail it pleasant 
dinner at Prince Napoleon's, who always i» agreeable, and who 
auggesta to me very much the wort of hnlf-ndHanly charm whieh 
the old Napoleon seem* to have exercised. . . . You will 

be anxious to bear about Hiebanl, and I ran way that he iw a* 
gentlemanlike in hi* manners, and amiable in hi* totuja»r aw 
ever. ... Your* ever, 

E. M. M. 

The Same to the Same. 

Ill, Upper Brook Sired, /me 25/4, 1868. 

Mv OHAft Friknu, — L ady Mae(!arthy's interesting and 
cordial letter gave m much pleasure, awl if I were my own 
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Turkish and really Roman —hath* very }«*•»• I T|,„ v 

kind of artificial exerci*e without the l*»m «»f |« rj .-ttiul m<it ,**» 

I donht their sin .■>!-: r ’ > 

Inmi (hr l«*a*vt h .<}' tin. si - . . ! -I • i, ; „ -,•> M „| 

think that ho win spend two hour* in tin* way. Suit wi«hm t„ 
mwuwi his time in some morn busy idlenra*. Cornnam 8s»my 
uiakoa himself mo jihawant, am) ia w» fnwh in hia notion. „f 
thin^, that he will be quite a Iran to us j li« u»t, , , H „, ? | >K j 
about him. If hie health alloweil him to remain here, and plead 
in Indian eanea beforo the Frivv t***ui«ril, he m,,d,! ,,, ,, r ,. a j 

aueeew. My children are ail well, and the little l*,y beeomi,,,. 
very amusing. lie is quiok to learn, and will not U< a dunce 
whatever else he may turn oat. The Duke of N*w«t»i|„ 
quietly over hia Office, and ia buying estate* and building bom*# 
a« ifhe wars as rich as land Overatone. . . . We ate having 
scandalous trials in plenty to make up for the want „f 
excitement. My friend Christie again hm gut into great trouble 
at Rio, and is likely to be shelved altogether, more, ! think, by 
r * n ' ( } R<*w»clR» fault than hi* own. Reprisal* mma to me a veiy 
foolish proceeding from a strong power to a weak one. It t* like 
knocking down a child. The Aneriosa affair get* *»«*, the 
Frew* strongly pressing recognition of the South. I ahull 
opjKise it to the last, whether brought forward by Una or any other 
Government. Poland elan look* aerieua t the waakttmw of Unmm 
w most tempting to Pram,,. * Pmneh army landed at Rim 
wouJd march * Warn without a blow. The real dillteulty » 
with the Pole* themselves, who are as Orient*! * people aathe 
Russians, and cannot, I believe, ever set honogMemwly w.th 
*yV* u n •• ! • 

sXmTyjsicsr ’ iU ' 

fmm affectionately, 

It M. M. 

At tl,« close ot July th. rt,p which he 

“ •» tah„.,„.| Mil,,™ « | , u 
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tin* peerage under the title of Huron Houghton of ( 3 rout 
Houghton. (ireat Houghton 1 lull , which is still in the 
possession of the family, was the old house of the 
Kudos’*, through whom Milnes was able to trace his 
descent from one of the companions of the Conqueror. 
The reader has seen from a letter to MaoCarthy, in 
which mention was made of his approaching elevation 
to the peerage, in what light Milnes regarded that 
event. He took it as the visible token of a "half 
success” in politics — a second class in the school of life. 
But, with his keen perception of the conditions and 
factors of English society, lie was well aware that the 
honour which ho hail attained would be regarded 
differently by others, and that many who had never 
cared to trouble themselves about the opinions of 
Monckton Milnes would listen to the utterances of 
Lord Houghton. Wo are a lord-loving country, as 
Milnes himself remarked to MocCartby ; and the cheery, 
warm-hearted cynic, whose philosophy had been founded 
upon the hard lessons of ex|H>rience, was not at all indis- 
posed to derive as much benefit as ho could from our 
national weakness. Yet it must have been with a pang 
of real regret that Milne* loft the House of Common* 
for the calmer atmosphere of the House of Lords. 
Me had long since learned that in the stormy popular 
arena success could never fall to the lot of one with 
his special gifts and special failings. Perhaps in the 
Upper Chamber there would ho more room for that 
kind of personal independence which wus so dear to him, 
and which had always prevented him from being the 


m 


Tifh' i.iff or* win* itnruiiTOM. 


mere tool of a party. But, conscious m he win »,? 
his own great powers, it must have U<n with drop 
sadness that he recognised the fact that the ambitions 
with which he had started cm his public life had !**,*» 
disappointed, and that the path which he had sought 
to tread, and in which not a few who intellectually 
were vastly inferior to him had attained brilliant 
success, was closed to him for ever It waa only, 
however, in hi* own heart, or to hi* «»i»«t intimate 
friend*, that he made any revelation of hi* real feeling*. 
The outer world saw him accept the dignity offered to 
him by the Queen with cheerfulness mid alacrity And 
those who knew him only on the surface would have 
been amazed if they had suspected, however dimly, that 
he took his peerage with any other feeling than one of 
self-complacency and self-satisfaction. 

Among^the many stories current in society regarding 
hi* saying* and doings, there is one which deserve* to 
ba reputed here. It was on the very morrow of the 
announcement of his elevation that, walking in Ptecw* 
dilly, he met an old friend who wa» himself a commoner 
of high social distinction. The friend greeted Milne* 
under his new title, and jokingly asked what it felt like 
to be a lord. Mi! ties’* eyes twinkled with irrepressible 
humour, a* he made answer, ° I never knew until to-day 
how immeasurable it the gulf which divides the humid. *t 
member of the peerage from the mo*t exalt, 4 com- 
moncr in England,” I venture to toll this story »* 
spite of the warning given to me hy one of tb.* r»rhe»t 
and * Milne.** friends. “If you reJi that,” 
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said Lord Tennyson, “ every fool will think that Milnes 
meant it.” No one who really knew the man will fall 
into such a mistake, or will confound one of the most 
amusing examples of his love of paradox with his real 
sentiments. 

The announcement that the Queen had called him 
to the House of Lords brought to the feet of Milnes a 
host of pleasant congratulations from old friends and 
comrades, as well as from many who knew him only 
through the little deeds of kindness which formed, as it 
were, the background of his career. It may not be 
amiss to quote the words of the Times in commenting 
upon the honour : — 

The elevation of Mr. Monckton Milnes to the peerage, by the 
title of Baron Houghton [said that journal], will take no one 
by surprise. His name has more than once been designated for 
this honour by rumours of that kind which are officially called 
premature, and has been favourably received by the public. 
Few people would agree beforehand as to the precise theory 
upon which the ranks of our hereditary nobility should be 
recruited; but there is a sort of tacit understanding in high 
quarters, to which the country is more or less privy, which 
generally excludes unfit candidates, if it does not always secure 
the promotion of the worthiest. The popular text-books of our 
constitution inform us that the grand prize of hereditary nobility 
is reserved for the greatest ornaments of the House of Commons, 
the heads of the legal profession, and officers who have earned 
it by eminent achievements by land or sea. Practically we 
know that it is not so, and that individuals who have none of 
these titles in a transcendent degree sometimes find their way 
into the Upper House, and, what is more, prove very useful 
members of it. Here, as elsewhere, it is a combination of 
qualities which is in request ; and the fortunate possessor of 


tin's !;c ’ ou)t win* favour ami #«<•. , ’■ • , r ) % 

justifies it. *i : ' > : tly Mr, Motirkton M line*’* m»». 

a high social jmaition ami •uilira*nt wmlih Up unilr* an honour- 
able literary reputation, a long political experience, m,d „ 
deal <*f that prestige which ia the general result of 
ability and character. In what may be called the secondary 
questions of politic*, and in thane political questions which are 
better disouasod outside the House of Common* than within it* 
walk, he ha* taken a very active and influential part, Until 
lately, there were few pomona in Knglaml who felt warm an 
intercut in Continental politic*, or who had anything like the 
»»« acquaintance with them ; and very rew indeed who had 
thought and written no much about *uch matter* m national 
education, sanitary reform, ami the treatment of criminal*. 
Thews merit* and accomplishment* are not the element* of ho 
liantcnfary fame j bat they are of great value in themselvMi, and 
certainly contribute to adorn a seat m the Itouae of land*. 
Mr. IfOnee do*** not belong to the highest mnk of p*wt* or 
atatmiften, or philanthropists or economists j bat ho i# enrolled 
m a working member in all of these etasww, and baa dona a 
«***» amount of gum) aawioa for the public than many mem 
conspicuous men. To tki«. rather than to any claim* open the 
gmtitude of the liberal party, w« must attribute the *4mm» of 
the Premier. It ba* no political significance whatever. Mr, 
Mmwfcton Milne*’. temperament is not that of a partisan, and 
hi* neat baa hmm too *#eum to make it mmmmtf for him to 
profess uncompromising ad h ssi on to any pelitmnl leadr r, IVvhaps 
lu* earner baa been m nearly independent m that of any of bra 
contemporaries that can ba aa»*d, and tba dUBcalty of counting 
m hm wt« must have given mmmAm whlppem-in on both 
aides a good dm) at tmebW. When be was mdhtd « Liberal- 
Conservative, he never conformed In the traditional policy of 
Conservatism; am) when ba b a mw a a Con s erv ative- KtWtwi, he 
was constantly rebelling against party dlaaiptine, and taking up 
«i»i hm m km Wkn thm wmm itjwn hmmk In I Im 
Liberal camp fotw«u the follower* of hm4 Urnmll and thaw 
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of Lord Palmerston, Mr. Milnes sided with the latter ; hut 
when a fresh issue was raised on the Conspiracy Bill, he was 
found both speaking and voting against his late chief. In his 
subsequent conduct he has shown a similar insubordination, 
especially on the famous measure for the abolition of the East 
India Company. Opinions may well differ as to the wisdom of 
this course of action ; but Mr. Milnes is at least entitled to the 
credit of it, as a proof that he does not owe his peerage to 
political subserviency. If he cannot be said to deserve it as 
Wellington or Brougham deserved it, he deserves it far better 
than most of the country gentlemen who have been ennobled by 
virtue of territorial influence. 

It will, I think, strike most persons that the fore- 
going comments do not err on the side of extravagance. 
The remarks of the Daily Telegraph have a little more 
of warmth and colour : — 

The last act of the Ministers [said that paper] before taking 
their Parliamentary holiday was to create two peers. One of 
them, Monckton Milnes, must not be passed over in silence, for 
he has long been one of the most generally popular men in 
England. He was one of the heroes of Young England in 
Disraeli's novel of “ Coningsby ; 99 few who now see him trotting 
along Birdcage Walk on his fat, iron-gray roan cob, would 
believe that he was ever one of the exquisites of the White 
Waistcoat party. But it is not his politics that have earned 
Lord Houghton his enviable position — nor his poetry, although 
he has written some songs everywhere popular — nor his wealth, 
which is sufficient — nor his taste in art and literature, which is 
far above the average; but it is the combination of all these 
with the most extraordinary geniality. Monckton Milnes had — 
perhaps, if the gout will let him, may have still — a kind word 
for every one, and a taste for everything. He has travelled 
everywhere, and fraternised with every nation; been up in a 
balloon, and down in a diving-bell; has seen everybody and 
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everything ext rwmhnnry — Chartist »rst«>r», (Vlist refug..,,, 
euphuistio poet*, astonishing working- mm ; every t,n« who" !»»! 
ever done anything, or written anything, or mud anything 
extraordinary, wm to be found at least mm at hia hnapitahle 
table. Nor wan hia kimlnms confined to wunla; artist* and 
literary men of all countries always found him a real friend in 
need. We think, therefore, ww nan congratulate the peerage m 
it# gain in # poet and a philosopher of the beat kind. 

This, rather than the estimate of the Timm, was « 
correct representation of the popular conception «»| 
Mikes. Neither view, as the reader by this time pm- 
baUy understands, was wholly correct. There wm 
botlt more and less in Milnea than the critic* of the 
day believed. It was the fashion to exaggerate his 
eccentricities as well as his wealth, whilst it was no 
less distinctly the fashion to under-estimate hi* talents, 
and to ignore that vein of serious feeling which, m we 
have seen, ran steadily through all his actions. 

In taking leave of the constituents he had so long 
represented in the House of Commons, he *j**ke with 
a gravity which certainly showed that he luid never 
made light of his political duties and position. 

I have liren fh« add], in mere thse s eonvsnUona) sense, the 
representative of all of you, without distinction of pelitiml ,mrUe* ; 
»nd_t have endeavoured, hy modemthm in my views, sad by dte 
eretiim in my public conduct, to tx p re es what I beHev* to he tits 
Kimml mitviftioti* *»f the i -• , ...... 

thn general opinion of the inhnbHaate ef yeur distort. 

He went on to express hi* strong sense of gratitude 
for the manner in which his oooftituente had allowed 
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him a personal independence rarely enjoyed by a 
member of Parliament. The old system of pocket 
boroughs — and in those days Pontefract was, to a 
certain extent, a borough of that kind — had the great 
advantage of enabling men like Milnes to hold their 
own in Parliament without committing themselves 
absolutely to any party tie. The old system, with its 
picturesqueness, its easy-going relations between 
member and constituency, and its freedom from the 
restraints of party organisation, has disappeared, never 
to be restored. We live under a more virtuous and a 
more rigorous regime. But even those who rejoice 
most in the triumph of the reforms which have 
changed the face of Parliament, may pay a tribute 
of regret to methods which, however indefensible in 
theory, were in practice productive of such admirable 
results. 

Lord Houghton did not allow his connection with 
his old constituency to close with a formal written fare- 
well. Later in the year he spoke at a dinner in the 
borough, and said some things which cannot be omitted 
from this record of his life. 

i 

Every man [he said] who comes to the time of life at which 
I have arrived must know pretty well what his own character is. 
I know, so far as mine is concerned, that I do not possess those 
gifts and talents which would, in the bustling career of public 
life as connected with large constituencies, have greatly recom- 
mended me to their favour. I have none of those natural gifts 
which enable a man to sway crowds to his command, and to hold 
dominion over the minds of multitudes. At the same time I am 
conscious of m inability (it may be a matter of praise in some 
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people’s minds and of di-prai •** m otlc-c w:.: I ric-ib. W „«U1 

have very much injured me if I had represented a largo c*»n- 
stitueney; I mean, the difficulty l h.»*»* .i’w ■>* . ’;i! ta In-liming 
my own side to bo entirely in tie* right an 1 ■ n» r |w»>jt!*« entirely 
in the wrong- It ha# been said of some lawyer*, of Lord 
Don man and Lord Thurlow, that for a fee of a few pound* they 
radly did bring them -K> ' ■ ‘ ‘ i* f-cir side m.i« aWdutely 

right and the other aide absolutely *«mg. I never had that faculty, 
and, whatever may he the advantage to myself *<r my friends, 1 
have never been able to throw myself into that full party spirit 
which, in a country like onrs, s« perhaps almost necessary for the 
prominent success of assy public man, ! retnemlier Sir Thomas 
Freeman tie, our whipper-in, in the House of (tomnnoi* eorning to 
me and saying, ** Now, do try f-r >>*;.•«« m i.sh ' . i t 

speech in which you are «>•! g»»in ; ' l«* emdsd." f am not sure 

whether I soeoeeded, hut at any rate I am perfectly eonseiona 
that this peculiarity of my mind, the inability to throw myself 
utterly and oompletely into any mom whatever, unfitted mo for 
representing any constituency moved by largo wives of popular 
passion, and excited into » ,-oudithm *»f absolute confidence in 
themselves and absolute hatred of anyone else. f am very thank* 
ful that the condition of this borough has been such as to enable 
me to act with so mooh independeueo. That private independ- 
ence even here has carried with it some advantage*. I cannot 
forget that there was a period in our polities) history in which a 
change of the opinions of Hie loaders of my party — Sir Hubert 
* Feel’s party— threw the whole of his followers into a position in 
which they were comp-IM to determine whether they would 
remain in an order and condition of thought which no then con* 
sidentl rather as a going backwards then otherwise, or wl** ther 
they would join themselves to men who had hitherto been «• »»• 
sidered their political opponents. After doe eonsnlvration I * 
determined to take the letter course, I have never m greft.*! that 
I did so, because I * . ,* . 

it ww* lb# fight 

mu m%; but I urn &lm mmmmm fttnf- tJbrr*^ wwm 
oonuMtod with tlm mum %% liuii Urn** wit i»*h ihr ah 
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aspect, I will not say of bml faith, hut at least of dubious eon- 
duct, over a large portion of Sir Robert Peel’s party. 

After referring to the stand he bad taken on tint 
question of the Maynooth Grant, and the fact that it 
had led many of his constituents to withdraw their 
support from* him, and after alluding to the growing 
dislike of country gentlemen to take their place in the 
House of Commons, Milnea continued — 

In looking back, it is impossible for mo not to remember the 
many forms of intelligence, youth, power, ami strength with 
which I was familiar in my early days in Parliament, hut which 
in the course of this time, though my own oontetiij»mriiH», have 
passed away from among us, though not entirely from our 
memories. I cannot forget that the men whom I should have 
expected to meet in the House of Lords, to which the favour of 
Her Majesty has called me, would have boon la*rtl Herbert, 
Lord Canning, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Elgin— men who have 
fallen in the service of their country m surely as if they Had 
been shot down by the enemy’s cannon in the battle-field. I 
also would not forget the name of one who is suffering at this 
moment under what I fear may be ’a mortal malady, the Luke 
of Newcastle, a statesman to whose ability, good sense, anil 
judgment this country looked forward as likely to produce a 
great statesman in future times, when those old ones we now 
have shall have passed away. 

Finally, the new peer offered to hit old constituents 
a confession of his political faith for the future, of 
which it is only necessary to say that it was more 
advanced in its Liberalism than any which had pre- 
viously fallen from his lips. No one who heard it could 
doubt that his transfer from the popular to the aristo- 
cratic House had strengthened rather than weakened his 





urged the establishment of a really uationa 


almost every provision in that Mill w n.»w 


gradually to diminish the adult criminal* of the oountrv . 

Milne* evidently felt, and with ample jnatifimtion, 
that, after all, however barren of personal mmmm bin 
political career in the Howe of Commons might have 
ten, it could not bo regarded a* a failure, weeing that 
he had ten enabled to take no large a j«irt in that 
movement of social life which, oven during hi* lifetime, 
resulted in »o marked a diminution in the crime of our 
country, and ho distinct an improvement in tho condition 
of the olaaeee by which in former days that crime 
was fed. 

His speech attracted oonaidurahl# attention —more 


sympathies with the democratic element in society 
Upon some subject* on which he touched he had Imiij, 
“thought apart.” He had, for instance, been the eon 
sistent opponent of capital punishment , he had, in tin 
face of ridicule and opposition of no ordinary kind 
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attention, in fact, than most speeches of his had received 
when he was plain Monckton Millies. Already he was 
enabled to reap some of the advantages ot being a lord 
in a lord-loving country. 

It is a happy speech [wrote one of his newspaper critics]— 
happy in critical language simply as a speech, hut st ill happier as 
expressing the thoughts of a happy speaker. It. is as bright as 
a handful of apple-blossoms, and as fragrant as a sprig of sweet- 
briar.* There is nothing harsh in it— not a drop of rancour, nor 
even a whiff of violent emotion. . . . Lord Houghton is a 

very agreeable man, and takes a very agreeable view of things; 
he himself would waive the notion of any personal merit on this 
score, and would perhaps confess that. it. would he a shame if 
it were otherwise. When Nature made him, she was in a 
rhythmical mood, and she has been constant to t he lust. 

The writer, who can hardly have had any personal 
knowledge of the man of whom he wrote, went on to 
laud the brilliant success which Millies had achieved in 
the battle of life, and to offer incense at the shrine of 
one who was at once “ a peer, a poet, and in receipt, of 
£20,000 a year." 

It is not necessary, however, that 1 should impose 
upon my readers any longer extracts from an article 
to which I have merely referred as an evidence of the 
effect which M ilium’s elevation to the peerage seemed 
to have upon a largo section of society. There were 
congratulations less rhetorical, but not less welcome, 
from some of his old friends. Mrs. Procter expressed 
her feelings in verse : — 

He enters from the common air 
Into that temple dim ; 


108 tuk ufk or who Horoums. 

If *» learn* among those ermined peer* 
The diplomatic hymn. 

Hi* jteer* ? Ainu I when will they leant 
To grew u|> peer* to him ? 


Mr, Oiadtkmr h A. M. M. 

II, CartioM Hmm Terror#, H. H\, /w/y gH/4, IMS, 

Mt t»«v# Mium,— 1 cannot sign the ap|N«intment 1<. the 
Chlltem Hundreds, which ha* to-day iwwW me, without a 
word, even though I write it partially in the dark. It in only 
to exprem a aineere regret on the chaw of the long j*»riod — over 
a quarter of a century — «iue*> we were Ural Mends* t* of l*artin» 
meat together. If yon are ahonl to he removed to “another 
place," I aincendy hop# y«ti may derive satisfaction from the 
transfer, whioh, I helieve, would be regarded by the public m a 
just tribute to your character and power*. The superior twinge 
among whom you would then go could not have more pleasure 
in rewiving you than we, your humble companion*, have regret 
in lotting you. 

Believe me 

Always most sincerely yotna, 

W. R (lUMTOItl. 


th Mdtf rf Si. ttemd't fo A. M. M. 

6mmHkm,Jmig Sid, 18*68. 

Mt ©it* MtutiB,— »: It in lather melancholy to think that 
this is the bit time 1 ahaU m> address yon. A* yon have 
accepted a ewt in the t loose of Lunin, it ia the duty of your 
friends t« wish yon joy, without knowing how far it may 
contribute t« your happiness. The Timm ha* shown it* eh»- 
racteristic good sense in. its construction of your peerage; you 
come up as one of the wps— ntntlvn p ee r s the smallest, and 
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therefore the most distinguished, class — and in this class you 
are distinguished from all the rest, as representing not a specialty, 
such as law or literature, or political economy, or bishop-baiting, 
or Welsh nationality, but a range of interests as large as the 
circle of your friends. You will 1» the representative peer /»,*/• 
excellence. The House of Lords would, us an institution, l*e 
imperfect without you. You will have an excellent (itwition; 
and 1 hope that you will not let yourself he overcome with 
drowsiness by the air of the place, but will assert the universal 
character of your mission by frequently enlivening its dis- 
cussions. I think it must be a healthier climate than the House 
of Commons, and will, I trust, promote both your happiness and 

your longevity. , 

Believe me yours ever truly, 

C. St. David'*. 


From Mr. Delano to R. M. M. 

J,U V tVk, 1808. 

My bear Lord Houghton,— I hope I may be at least one 
of the first to address you by the title which becomes you m 
well, and will be so willingly accorded to you by every member 
of the large and varied society you have adorned and delighted, 
I do not believe it will bo possible to name a peerage the 
creation of which would give such widespread satisfaction as 
this. It forms the fitting complement of your career, and l 
trust it may be adorned by a long line of descendant*, each 
conspicuous in politics or literature, and each, if it. be possible, 
inheriting the kindly social qualities which have made the first. 
Baron so widely known, and have won for him no much sincere 
affection. 

With all good wishes, 

I am ever 

Very faithfully your*, 

John T. DkiAN*. 



no ras «**/? of //>#n nova urns. 

From Droit St on try to ft. !/. If. 

Jmijf 8W4, 1H63. 

Mr ttKAH Mu.* km, — F or the last time* lei me rail you by the* 
old familiar name, to wish you joy »f what gave me suit-era 
pleasure when I new it to-day in the j«aj*»n», bemuse | prentittMt 
it ta agreeable to you, and it rertoinly is to me, I eannot help 
regarding you m a tpiritmi peer without the temptations of 
Bishops— s rows without thome. Pray keep a wratrh on your 
epineopid oompeers, ami help us through «ur diflhndtiss. I am 
sure that you will l*# able to do good. 

Kver yours truly, 

A. P. STAKunr. 

It would weary the reader wore f to prolong this 
chorus of congratulation from old friend* and new 
friends alike, which proved that MUjmm wan at least welt 
loved by hi* contemporaries j hut one or two other 
letters must l*i given, rather because of the personal 
interest whioh they posses* than because of the subject 
to whioh they refer. Hardly in the voluminous com*, 
spondoncc of laird Houghton is a sadder letter to be 
found than the following, addressed to him by the 
friend of his early day* in Italy, the peat poet and 
brilliant man of letter*, who was now slowly dragging 
out the remainder of his life in a weary exit®. 

W. 8. l**4wr Is lord ifmyktm. 

(»* &£*!,) 

Mt SKAft hot® If oeeatoVi—Y our rsmsmbniM* is very 
delightful to me. I did not eoepatalata yea on year elevation 
to the peerage— it elevates other*. Believe me, I am mum 
gratified by the so o ooa t ymt have given me «f y«ur dmuratie 
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. nrWs8 How different is yours from mine! Never should t 
have returned to Tuscany lmd my dear and vv.se sister M.w.W h 
n ur<red mo. Probably Madame Uotscharf ...ay have told you 

:;i;ifknew ^ ^ * *-* , * *** ~; 

ouito impossible 1 could remain there. . . • N, i ■ 

S. of IVcmbor 1 tov. l>»" »> k.lpk« « k> t« 

Mav yim ».m bo »o tortuml liy rbour»»ti»m i.ml «mfm . At 
th. cL» of th. proHent J—.V 1 onto.' 

K~‘ ‘" to - I 'h»« “ .nS 

unhappy ones. Kiss the hand of your lady for me, telling h.r 
I5L in th. BO.nl wi«b« mt >>» hltk> 
feebly and faintly expressed by old Waj 




The following letter from Carlyle need* a word of 
introduction. The reader will hardly have forgotten 
that on the morning of Christmas Eve, 1808, Mr. 
Thackeray was found dead in his bed at Kensington. 
His death severed one of M lines’* lifelong friendships. 
He had known Thackeray from his University days, 
and had uniformly liked and admired him. At one 
period in Thackeray’s life, when the difficulties of his 
position were greatest, Milnes made strenuous efforts 
to assist him ; and later, when he was prosperous as well 
as famous, there was no one who rejoiced more heart ily 
in his well-earned good fortune than Milnes did. 
Among the letters of the author of “Vanity Fair’ 
which he addressed to Milnes is one mere scrap, bidding 
him good-bye on the eve of the writer’s departure for 

America : — 


• Lsatlot died in the. following September. 
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fP. ,V, Thfhraf f,> A*. I/, |/. 

/, < verfHMii t (Pt'Jirr 

My mutt Mii.!***, — A word mid a (SmI y„„ iunl y, nlr * 
at [MM-ting. 1 wa* thinking «»f our ac.|tMint*m*> the other <|»v. 
and how it ha* been marked «»n ymir |»art by ennatant kind- 
new®*, along which I can trace it. Thank you for them, and 
let m«* shake your hand, and aay Pah and .We#. 

Your*, 

W. M. TltACIKHAY. 

(live £1 for me to Hood** Tomb, |dca*e. 

On the fatal Christmas Eve on which the great 
writer passed away, the post brought, a* usual at that 
season, to Pryatou many curds and greeting* of affection 
and goodwill, wad there was one which Mi hies valued 
more than any other. It wm a simple sheet of note- 
paper, dated from Palace Green, Kensington, upon 
which no words were written, but which bow a little 
coloured sketch of a robin-redbreast perched upon the 
coronet of a baron. It was Thackeray's farewell greeting 
to his old friend on this last Christmas of his life. H ow 
Milnes returned this token of goodwill will be known 
to all who recall the exquisite lines front his pen which 
appeared in the first number of the ComkM 
published after the death of its old editor and founder— 
line* which still remain the most perfect tribute paid by 
any English poet to the memory of the man to whom 
we owe ** Esmond " and “ Vanity Pair," 

f, Carfyl* Is J§» M, M, 

Gkahm, Bm . %M, 1868 , 

!)**« hum H <mmm (y e ssnsf s mmiua mr#),— I h«|*d 
to have made my wiigmlubtimM on Uto new gram of Fortune tot 
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time you wrote, hut, when I called at Brook Street, you bad gone 
out. Speaking of it or not, it, is a thing we are all glad of, and 
wish well to. I will say only, May the noble British Peerage, 
once one of the noblest things in all the world, anil still a very 
noble, find you an honour and possession to it, and you */ a 
ditto, ditto, to you ! 

My poor wife is in great, pain and distress ; general neuralgia, 
the doctors call it — pain of that hurt limb, all manner of latent 
hurts and injuries, kindled info a flaming paroxysm by some lit 
of influenza: such a tempest of misery, as fills us with pain even 
to witness it; for about two weeks since the doctors, who were 
all agreed, but could do no good whatever, gave up the opiate 
abominations, and left matters alone. We have struggled to 
hope, and do still hojw there was an improvement; but it is 
sadly slow— deep, in particular, almost refusing to return ns 
yet, and the progress towards bettor hardly discernible amid 
many interruptions. God help us, anil send us better days 
again ! I can find no consolation, except in struggling to get a 
little work done in spite of the dire element, which in every 
atom of it is saying, '* No, you shan’t ! ” The doctors con- 
fidently call it a superficial " merely nervous " torment of pain, 
and assert that, “ except by failure of strength,” it is not 
dangerous — “ except,” indeed 1 But let us las silent— -let us 
hope in this place of hope. 

Poor Thackeray! I saw him not ten days ago. I wm 
riding in the dusk, heavy of heart, along by the Serpentine and 
Hyde Park, when some human brother from a chariot, with 
a young lady in it, threw ine a shower of salutations. I 
looked uji — it was Thaoketay with his daughter i the last time 
I was to see him in this world. He hail many fins qualities, 
no guile or malice against any mortal j a big mass of a soul, 
but not strong in proportion ; a beautiful vein of genius lay 
struggling about in him. Nobody in our day wrote, 1 should 
say, with such perfection of style. I predict of bis books very 
much as you do. Poor Thackeray 1 — adieu ! adieu 1 

My unfortunate history has bulged into a sixth volume; 



the fourth is «>ming nut *n mm a* the engraver Wilhcimina’* 
{Hirtmit) has done. The sixth volume— a jmnr thing— is |«irtlv 
ready in the rough. The fifth and it nutnot lw out within 
eight months or ten. Ala* ! I, too, am getting weary. 

The no blockhead, several blackguard* kindred, wm not the 
— hot »« obscurer Sootoh kindred, whom a!*., tin* definition 
fit*. The W elahea of Druaeore deaeended from John Welsh and 
a daughter of John Knox. I think it mm my wife'* grand- 
nook (himself rather a black) who made uae of the phrase. 

Adieu, dear friend, 

T. Caxlvla. 

PJ.— Lady Aahhurton (generous impetuous soul I) came 
running up one day, ran siek-nnraing about till the evening 
train. Lord Aahhurton ta *»m**d»rw*l to to in a satisfactory 
state, slowly gathering strength ; atilt weak, hut cheerful, and 
mostly free from pain, I hail a letter from him atttoo the lady 
was her*. M Come and we ns, M he said. 

A good deal of doubt existed m to the manner in 
which the new name which Milne* had chosen for 
himself wa« pronounced, and an many dtflbnmt theories 


The Alphabet mfoM to hear 

That Monekton Milnna wm made H JIMf 

For in this peasant world of letters. 

Hut few, if any, an hi* better*. 

So an address, by acclamation, 

They voted of congratulation j 
And II O U Cl T and N 
Wen chosen the address to mb. 
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Possessing each an interest vital 
In the new peer’s baronial title, 

'Twas clone in language terse and tolling, 

Perfect in grammar and in spelling ; 

But when 'twaa read aloud — O mercy 1 — 

There sprang up such a controversy 
About the true pronunciation 
Of said baronial appellation. 

The vowels O and U averred 
They were entitled to be heard. 

The consonants denied the claim, 

Insisting that they mute became. 

Johnson and Walker were applied to, 

Sheridan, Bailey, Webster, tried too ; 

But all in vain, for each picked out 
A word that left the ease in doubt. 

O, looking round upon them all, 

Cried, " If it be correct to call 
THROUGH' thro®? 

HOUGH must he ‘Moo/* 

Therefor© there can be no dispute on 

The question. We should way * Lord llmtaa* ** 

U brought « bought," " sought," and « fought *» to 
show 

He should he doubled, and not O ; 

For, sure, if “ ought " was amt, then “ nought " on 
Earth could the title la* but /iWfcon. 

“II, on the other Stand," said he, 

In ‘ cough ' aud ‘ trough ' stood next to O, 

Attd, like an F, was then looked oft on, 

Which made him think it should be //«/bu»." 

But (Jr corrected H, and drew 
Attention other cases to t 

" Tough," “rough," and “ chough," mere titan 
“ enough " 

To prove O U G H spelt uf t 


lift 


tup ma op tmtr> noitinrox. 

Ami growled out, in « *«.rt of gruff ton*?, 
"They limit pronounce the titlo //ejflon." 

N mud, emphatically, " No ! 

There in I) O V <1 II, ' «|.»b I * 

And, Li <>»t? A (look there, again 1) that ntuff 
At tea for fun they nicknamed * duff/ 
fie ahottld pro|MMe they took a vote on 
The question— Should it not he //«»ton ? 
Betide*, in French 'twouhl have enoh foree— 
A lord wan of Amt fee, of eouree.” 

Higher and higher contention rime, 

From word* they almoet came to blmni, 

Till T, w yet who hadn't «puke, 

And daarly loved a little joke, 
fhit in hi* word, and mud, •* Look there I 
* Pfoagk * in this re** mud have it* «4ar#. M 
At thi* atrooioua pun each jmg« 

Of Johnson whiter turned with rag* j 
Bailey looked desperately out up, 

Ami Sheridan completely abut up j 
Webster, who ta no idle talker, 

Mad® a sign indicating « Walker I ** 

While Walker, who had been wwd badly, 

Ju*t ahook hi* dirty dt^Wre sadly. 

But m we find, in prone or rhyme, 

A joke made happily in time, 

However poor, will often toad 
The hottest argument to end. 

And mouther anger in a laugh, 

So T mmmM with hit chaff 
(Containing, aa it did, some wheat). 

In «d«iing this Berea verbal b eat. 

Authorities were all conflicting, 

A nd T than was no eontredteting. 

VhOVQ II »«•*&»/ 

Even » enough * wan tailed ** now j ** 
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And no one who preferred “ enough ” ^ 

Would dream of saying “ Speed the p/xfft” 

So they considered it more wise 
With T to make a compromise ; 

And leave no loop to hang a doubt on, 

By giving three cheers for Lord j j ton ’ 


ft 


CHAPTER XV. 

niTKNDtHtPi OI.I> AMI mm, 

Vkll |w la tilvtam m4 luUy- Dmtii *4 l*m\ As^tmrtett 

mi Ritkwi *— If «milil«ii» mUmk» Cniivtioitiuft I***t4 SS'm* 
foiy*a MmmM* ttf (Hr t tori** Umi'mnkf llmighlan 

amndb A44ri»» i« IIom af L«4»--’lfr> Hmimbmnm iluttftMtm mwhm% 

m AUhrnU in 0^|p4ni» Latlar ftww* fMitWrn# (WU* I>kfaM«. 
lon(^ton*i WvimMilp far li«*ry lltiglii JUtm lltiglii C%?iyt*/§ Uwi 
BNftflriMp~»Viiil to Wrfmm^A r*#ijr Mr», ttolylr'* Iasi 

«l lit*. Otfljrkk 

Tbk Christmas of 1803 wan not spent by l*>rd Hough- 
ton at homo. !U write* to hia wife from Serlby Hal! 
on December 20th na follow* s— 

It must have been a rather gloomy Chriatmaa-tree for you, 
had it n<»t been for the threw lamp* you keep always lighted 
(their three children). So Thackeray too ha* gone. I wu not 
surprised, knowing how full of diaeasM he was, amt thereby #<•- 
counting tor modi of the Inequality anil ooeaainual perversity in 
hi* conduct. Tell Amy to imprwis on her mind m well mi sin* 
can, by thinking over hia riait to ftryston, the kind, tali, amusing, 
gray-hairnd man, a» that ahe may tell other people a great many 
year* hence that ahe knew the great writer Mr. Thackeray, and 
that he had ben wry friendly to her and her water and brother. 
The robin on tba cushion was the laat oommontcation we b.<d 
with him. You mtwt keep up with hia poor girl* in return ter 
it» . . t Baiun Itwitmok willoomeon the 31 «t j he hegt hi** 
bat. thanks “tor the invitation with wbieh he ha* leu 
Them* diplomatists am vastly eivU. I went over to Bawtry Halt 
and Church yesterday; the servles, what with the Ath*ns*ku 
Creed and the Saersnento, lasted from 10.30 to £ p ot. J »e 
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bo faint that she could hardly appreciate the cold rabbit pic with 
which the L/a entertained us. Mrs. L. amuses herself in slowly 
killing the trees by moving them about, but it does the place n«> 


serious harm. 


Your affectionate 


II*. 


To hi* Wife. 

BroadlamL *, Saturday {Jan., IHfU), 7.50 p.m. 

The Turkish baths made mo feverish, but I got, to sleep and 
was none the worse this morning. Tweed 1ms given me a pill 
and a draught of the orthodox fashion. Lady Palmerston mis- 
interpreted your note into meaning that. I should be here yester- 
day, and they sent for me twice to the station (Tell — — that is 
how the Premier treats me), and I found her in the act of writing 
to you to ask if I was worse. She looks well, but has not lawn 
out of the house for three weeks. The Jocelyns, A. Cravens, 
and W. Cowpers are here. Lord Palmers tou went to a Council, 
but returns to-morrow. 

BrtHuUamit, Monday. 

I am still here, having got a telegram from Carleton recom- 
mending' mo to put off the visit to Tedworth till to-morrow. I 
was rather glad of it, having stilt much cold in my how!. 1 saw 
the doctor here, who ordered me a tonic, ami told me not to 
coddle any more. I have had a week of illness in society, which 
you know l do not dislike. If you are to he ill, anybody’s house 
is better than your own. Lady Tankerville has been nearly dead 
of croup, and is still very ill. Lord Palmerston went out shooting 
to-day. They shot an immense number of pheasant* and three 
boys; the latter only tut in the face, and not dangerously. Lady 
Jocelyn was ho glad her hoy, who is turning out. very nice, wmh 
not there. Poor Mrs. Norton wrote yesterday t hat she was quite 
ill from not having been asked to Broadhmdsj and it is too lato 
now, as they are all breaking up. 
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Triltrnrlk /fimtf, .l/ur/AnrosyJ, Turn-. 1 >■. , j p.m. 
Just arrived, found Ie»rd llr*>ught«ti very unwell w |}j, 

wintiwi, hut nothing serious. Is iff.,!,: 

he is alt the bitter fur cotti|Miiy. The |>artv w deprived »t its 
chief splendour by Lady W, I’milrtt Itccoining a «hi» t» If >? 
had happened here, we ahould have crowned her with strawberry 
leaves. The Barrington* and Diaracli* come to-nmrrmv, The 
poor Doobes* of Sutherland i* ill again, and obliged t«. e..m« to 
London. ... 1 saw the Itomscy doctor again this nmriiing. 

Ho thought me getting (tetter, but 1 have still much headache, 
etipecially when 1 read ami write. 1 was talking al*»ut my coma, 
and the time it naualiy come* on, on whitdi land Stanley n«. 
marked, “Then you will be generally insensible in the lluosc of 
Lord* between 5 and ?, and of greet ii«- t*> your party,” I 
believe, however, he lin* been much nearer apoplexy than I have 
a* yet. This i* the l***t joke yet, hnt 1 think you could do 
something still butter. 

Tmhtortk //>»•», Jam. £3W. 

I post this as 1 go through town. 1 cannot throw off the 
cold, or get up my strength, and must wail for hotter weather, 
. . . Disraeli wm in the gram) style, and not very pleasant 
We have had low whist, which has suited my intelligence Mm. 
Carletmi asked Dissay what he would like to do to amuse binuwlf. 
“ Let me exist,” he answered. 

Unable to shake off the eold which had weighed 
upon him during the winter, J*ord Houghton j»id a 
visit to the Biviera in March, from which ho derived 
great benefit. 'He visited hi* friend MaeCariliy in Darts 

on his way. 

fb km Wif*. . 

tljfkrm, Mattk f t-, iSff-t, 

It is certainly strung# finding oneself, in full summer, s* ut mg 
with shat Mind*, imd taking the pmraut ion* a-ain-t th< .db-et 
of the sun on the akin, to whitdi 1 sta ao Mtbjaet . I « , , *hm,4 
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blistered yesterday when we went down to the sea-shoro and I 
saw once again the rich sapphire of the Mediterranean, with its 
bright white setting of foam against the reeks. This morning 
I have been sitting under the thick shade of the palm- 
trees on the terrace. There is, however, a sharpish wind to be 
careful of. Dr. — » — ?b account of McCarthy was not very en- 
couraging. I don't think he seemed quite to understand him, 
and I shall recommend his seeing someone else, either in Paris or 
in London. He is in a frightful state of debility, but bright 
and cheerful in mind. Swinburne came in to ten, and his muta- 
tions so excited MaoCarthy that he had quite a bad night. He 
thought them wonderful, and they quite haunted him. I m w 
nobody else but Rio, who was in good force and cm good terms 
with the Government. He was only anxious about his remaining 
girl, who has shown consumptive tendencies. I propose to go 
to Cannes on the 30th, and to Nice on the 2nd April ; so you will 
judge about letters. , . . The ~~n complain a great deal 

of the dul ness of this place, but they don't seem to have looked 
out for acquaintances. Queen Christina of Spain has been litre 
the whole winter, and must have had some pleasant people about 
her, if they had only known how to look after them, The place 
is, in fact, much larger and more frequented than 1 thought. 

Cmmm $ WiA, 

The stormy weather (the mistral at I ly ft res nearly blew me 
out of bed) has only increased the beauty of this coast, making 
the water still bluer, the light more varied, ami giving you a 
snow-line in the tipper distance, I came here to the hotel, but 
Lord Brougham seems to wish me to go to his bouse, m * 1 do so 
until Saturday, when I shall drive to Nice, He is very obi and 
benign. I came in for his week's reception last night f a party 
ending in a dance, so me pleasant French people, but nothing 
eminent in English, . , . Merimfte and Cousin art just gone, 
but Odilon Barrot is still here, Prom what I see of this place 
it would only be agreeable for people who have alt their 
resources about them, and have not to look for them elsewhere. 
The villas seem very pretty and commodious. 
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Cannes , April 2nd. 

This is assuredly a very beautiful place, but the 
almost continual wind is a great objection to me. The two 
subjects of conversation are lungs and anemones— whether the 
former are really injured, and whether one lady has found some 
variety of the latter which the other has not got. They go out 
on regular anemone hunts under the olive groves, and are 
tremendously fond of a double orange or a treble pink. The 
scent of the air in the drives is very peculiar. You have a gus 
of lavender or a puff of jonquils or the mild incense of fir-cones. 
The fields of roses are, however, not out, and the year is so 
backward that even the nightingales do not gush out as usual. 

Poor old Brougham himself is scarcely conscious ot 
whit goes on, but was roused by a note from Florence Yelver- 
ton, appealing to his old memorable defence of the Queen, and 
asking him to take up her defence in the same way, and stating 
that she had come to Cannes on purpose. She called yesterday, 
but he would not see her, and wrote to her, very properly, that e 
was in fact to be one of the judges of her case in the House ot 
T „„, 1 „ eould not nreiudffe the ease by an ex -parte 


So the “ Grange” has gone from me and mine. Taken 
with its personages, it fills a large place in my memories. I had 
much in common with him, mainly the failure m public Me, 
which he bore with a dignity and manliness I have never 
assumed, but which he felt quite as acutely -. indeed, m the 
comparison between himself and other men I think t lere wafi 
more of contempt and self-depreciation than goes with my 
nature Bobin [the present Lord Houghton] will have to 
all his om fourth 1 1»y* hone ¥t to give him. 
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Lord Houghton to George von Bunsen. 

Cannes, April 1st, 1864. 

My dear George, — I have been long balanced between my 
intentions of writing to yon. and my expectations of hearing 
from you. I have sometimes thought that if you wanted to 
talk to me on the subjects uppermost in your mind, you would 
do it, and that your silence meant that you would rather not. 

I have not been very well this winter, but have nothing seriously 
to complain of, and am here only on an excursion, and to see 
some friends who are invalids in body, and poor Lord Brougham, 
with whom I am staying, whose mind is gradually declining. 
One cannot wish that he should last much longer. 

I am thankful I went to see Lord Ashburton before he died. 

I came away without any hope. Altogether he was the noblest 
and purest-minded man I have ever known. If he had had 
powers and facilities of expression, he would have been a great 
one. He had no eigenen Gesang , though he had the Hebe 
Frauen. This reminds me of the little book of “ Two Visits to 
Goethe ” which you were to send me from Berlin, and did not. - 
I should like to see a good report of your speech on the Danish 
treaty. What a pity your dear father (whom this place still 
well remembers) signed that fatuous document 1 ' Even now the 
history of it — the secret history, I mean — is unintelligible. No- 
body, not even the Czar, can have thought that it secured the 
peaceable succession of the Danish Crown, and without that 
things might just as well have been left to chance. I have 
nothing to find fault with in Lord Russell's management of the 
business. Considering the dynastic connection and the public 
sentiment, he has acted with singular moderation and good 
sense. I am afraid you must make up your mind to see the 
thing patched up for the present, and keep the question as a 
preserve for future revolutions. 

This is a beautiful coast, but it is haunted by odious winds, 
the mistral to-day, the bise to-morrow. I go on to Genoa on 
Monday, never having yet set foot in free Italy. Turin woul<I 
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have great attractions for me if Cavour was still there, but I 
hardly care to go now. But X perhaps shall find myself there, 
and hope to find your brother Charles. You may tell him to be 
on the look-out for me. I hope before this you will have found 
out that Lady H. and the kleine Comtesse are in Upper Brook 
Street, and very glad to see you and Madame Bunsen. My 
wife declares that the good living you gave me on the Rhine 
destroyed all the advantages of Carlsbad: Somehow or other 
I have never been able to walk five miles since I was there, and 
think the waters over-drenched my blood. I do hope you will 
be still in England when I return about the 20th. 

Prom Cannes Lord Houghton went on to Turin. 

To his Wife. 

Turin, Wednesday. 

I have yours of the 10th, so you see we are not very far 
asunder. This place is new to me and not easily got at again, 
and the personages amusing, so I have settled to stay here till 
the end of the week, and cut Paris short. I shall not be there 
before Sunday or Monday, so write to Meuriee’s. You would 
like this climate very much, a sky continually bright, and a 
fresh air. I think it keeps me rather “ tender ” and nervous. 

I am afraid I shall be at Stoneleigh* on the 23rd, and you must 
write up to Stanley, who, however, I believe you may say, 
agrees with me that there never was such a man as the lamented 
Shakespeare. I am glad you go to Stafford House, as I wrote 
to the Duke of Sutherland from Genoa about Garibaldi. . . . 

If Ricciotti is still in London, you could ask him to luncheon. 

. Everybody here, from the king downwards, is angry at 
the reception of Garibaldi, f and they have ordered Azeglio not 
to attend any festival in his honour. It is the same thing as if 
Bright was to receive an ovation in Paris, and our Government 
were told it was a compliment to them. Mr. Elliot [English 

* Lord Leigh had asked him to stay at Stoneleigh on the occasion of 
the Shakespeare celebration at Stratford. 

f Garibaldi was at this time paying his famous visit to England. 
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Minister at the Sardinian Court] has a hard game to piny, but, it 
seems to me, does it very well, taking the thing very good- 
humouredly. I dined with him yesterday, and met Countess 
Teleki and some of the Ministers. The Prefeet of Turin gives 
me a dinner to-morrow ; the king is in the country with his 
mistress and her family, and rarely comes to town, so 1 may not 
see him. Your account of the children is charming. I am quite 
unhappy about S~ — - — . Arc none but the stupid ami ignorant 
permitted to live? If you arc writing to Ilarrictte [Lady 
Galway], tell her I have seen Count Spnda, who is a senator here, 
and who asked a great deal about the beautiful tall girl he 
remembered so well. He has lost his wife, and four out of live 
children. The editor of the chief paper here was to call on me 
this morning, hut I have just learnt that he has fought a duel 
instead, and wounded his adversary, a nephew of Cavour's. 

Lord Houghton evidently received a good deal of 
attention during this pleasant spring visit to Italy. A 
letter from one of her friends, then staying at. Genoa, to 
Lady Houghton says : — 

I cannot tell you how pleasant your husband has been. We 
oould do little for him j but he is so willing to make the best of 
everything and everybody, and ho enjoys seeing as no one now 
does, though the cold has been too great to do much m that, 
way. Yesterday evening a dinner was given him by a rich 
banker here ; wo went to tea, and l found him the cynosure of 
seven or eight pairs of eyes that make up the English colony in 
Genoa. To-day he is off for Turin, when* he seems to have 
many notable people to see. 

Coming back to town, Lord Houghton spent tin* 
Session in the usual engagement®, social and political ; 
busy wjth the Newspaper Press Fund, of which from 
its foundation he had been the most zealous friend j 
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with dinner* and bm»kfu*t.pariiea. when- his old friend* 
gathere d round him, and m-w «»«>«•* made their appeanune 
mnm the scene; and with the House of Unis, whew 
he xpokeunee or twice, finding himwlf •k»«W , ly m-rvous 
in the unaccustomed place. I»» **««*»* dinnerdwt* 

of his guests I find, among other mimes, that of hi* 
friend Sir Charles MacCarthy, whose life was now 
drawing to a close. It was a pleasure to Milnes to 
haw near him one with whom he had maintained 
almost from boyhood so close and unbroken a friend- 
ships hut McCarthy'* health, to which reference has 
been made in one of the letters just quoted, worried 
him greatly, and he was anxious to see him sent abroad 
to one of the foreign Baths, in hope of an improvement 
The health of Lady Houghton was also very seriously 
itttuaired at this time, and added much to hi* anxieties. 


y n { UmgHim Is Ctowf# ***• 

If, Upper Unmk Street, J*lg W&, IWi 

Mt max &NMir wlm f m mm w * mtm> y,m *P oke 4 
mmim to Sagfamd to the mmih of Snip Can y«*» *™P to 
mm* with Mia. ffca««n and year family to tnm tto 

oth to the *«ih of August* My wife has bmm m I«*rly that 
wa shall have no laipa pwty-mHhmir Wyoml • few I* ! “J 
ni,-n ; «o you need not have nay oempuuetton if ym m«m with 
tho ratsvsn of a sheikh. The ehiklnm will tml gm$, si«t 
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mann’s speech expressed a good deal of iny mind on tin* subject. 
The Bcrnstorffs [Prussian Ambassador] now creep n . litllf nut of 
their shell, in which they have been hid all the spring. ^ It will 
be agreeable to you to know that Lord Clarendon Haiti that 
nobody was the better for the Conference except Itiwnarek. I 
shall go to Vichy for three weeks after the 20th of August, 
which is the reason for limiting your visit to that date. Hoping 
to see you all, I am yours affectionately, 

UotltlHTON. 

My wife is at the seaside getting strength to receive you. 

On the 8th of August Mr. Bunsen visited Frystcm, 
where he found, among other guests, Dr. Smith (of the 
dictionaries), Mr. Venables, Mr. Spedding, Mr. W. II. 
Donne, and Mr. Wilkie Collins. 


T. Carlyle la Lard Hmykton. 

Cktlm », Any ml UM, 1804. 

Dear Loan Houohtok, — I fear you over-rate any improve- 
ment there is in my poor wife’s situation. She is stilt almost 
continually in very great suffering, though I think the prospect 
does clear now up a little to myself (and also to her, which 




what the real element w— want of sleep, want of sleep, which 
has been going on, gradually on the increase, for many years 
back, and has now reached crisis or oonmimmatimi, That 
is the root of all the mischief, the one thing wrong, and f«r that 
it is now evident enough (even to herself) that medicine in any 
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and merry, dear old friend, for many years to come ! I still 
hope to see Frys ton under good omens, were these black tornadoes 
done. My kind regards to Venables, after not before, my lady 
and the little ones. Yours ever, 

T. Carlyle. 

The closing scenes of the great struggle in the 
United States, in which Lord Houghton’s sympathies 
had been so strongly excited, were now engaging the 
attention of the world ; hut of even nearer interest to 
Englishmen was the struggle in Denmark, referred to 
in the foregoing letters, which was to he the starting- 
point of so many and such momentous changes in 
the state of Europe. Houghton’s most important 
appearance in the House of Lords during the year 
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written either by clergymen or laymen. His *j>ee«-h 
entered into no theological controversy, but wan marked 
by all the speaker’s sympathy with that freedom of 
opinion of which through his life he had been the 
advocate. It was marked also by that tenderness of 
sympathy for men who were at the moment suffering 
from a storm of obloquy and unpopularity which was no 
less striking a characteristic of his nature. The dis- 
tinguished prelates who had seen fit to pass a formal 
condemnation of “ Essays and Reviews ” had disclaimed 
any intention of doing more than liberating their own 
minds, and had protested against the idea that they 
were inflicting any punishment upon those whom they 
condemned. Lord Houghton exposed the fallacious 
character of these pretences. 

It is intended [ho said] when a censure is passed that it 
should be injurious to the person censured, ami it is regarded as 
a punishment. Lot, me take the east* of the first author whose 
name appears in this volume of " Essay* and Reviews ''-—the 
Rev. Dr. Temple, a most distinguished man, the Master of 
Itugby School, of the excellence of which the late Royal 
Commission spoke in such high terns. It seems to me that it 
may be very well argued that Dr. Temple's interests in that 
school are seriously injured by the decision which has been 
pronounced by Convocation. It may he that it may have the 
effect of preventing parent* from sending their boys to the 
school, or of inducing them to remove them from it, and 
thereby inflict an injury on Dr. Temple in his ste/ss and 
emoluments. Then there is the «•;».>• tie- last author «im«c 
name appears in this book — Mr. Jowett, a professor of Oxford, 
who has been treated with such sigua! iitju m t., excite even 
the strongly expressed feeling of your Lordships' ll«*us#. Can 
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anyone say that Professor Jowett may not have suffered injury 
in his future career from the censure to which I am referring ? 

The Lord Chancellor of that day was the famous 
Lord Westbury, and his reply to Lord Houghton’s 
speech was one of the most characteristic of his many 
remarkable utterances. He pointed out that any attempt 
on the part of Convocation to pronounce any sentence 
or execute any law or ordinance, without the previous 
licence and authority of the Crown, would expose 
the members of Convocation to the penalties of a 
praemunire. 

I am afraid my noble friend has not considered what the 
pains and penalties of a praemunire are, or his gentle heart 
would have melted at the prospect. The most reverend Primate 
and the Bishops would have to appear at this bar, not in the 
solemn state in which we see them here, but as penitents in 
sackcloth and ashes ; and what would be the sentence ? I 
observe that the most reverend Primate gave two votes — his 
original vote and a casting vote. I will take the measure of 
his sentence from the sentence passed by the Bishop on one of 
these authors — a year’s deprivation of his benefice. For two 
years, therefore, the most reverend Primate might be condemned 
to have all the revenues of his high position sequestrated. I ■ 
have not ventured — I say it seriously — I have not ventured to 
present this question to Her Majesty’s Government ; for, my 
lords, only imagine what a temptation it would be for my right 
honourable friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to spread 
his net, and in one haul take in £30,000 from the highest 
dignitary, not to speak of the hoi polloi — the bishops, deacons, 

all included in one common crime. 


hdeacons, canons, vicars- 
subject to one common penalty. 

Lord Westbury went on, in memorable phrase, to 
i,te that if the report of the judgment which he had 
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read was a correct one, lie was happy to he ahhi to tell 
Lord Houghton that what was called a sy nodical judg- 
ment was a “ well-lubricated set of words, a sentence so 
oily and saponaceous that no one can grasp it ; like an 
eel it slips through your lingers.” There was no doubt 
as to the meaning of this phrase or its personal applica- 
tion, and it is not surprising that both the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of Oxford hotly resented 
the Lord Chancellor’s tone, though making no complaint 
of that of Lord Houghton. Short as the debate was. it 
was in many respects memorable, and deserves to Iw 
mentioned as one of the most notable occasions on which 
Lord Houghton spoke, in the Chamber of which he was 
now a member. 

Writing on the following day to his wife, lie says t— 

You will see what an animated debate we Inn! last night j 
a peer said to me, " You have run the best fox of the ssasoli,** 
The Chancellor and Bishop quite took the wind out of my sails, 
and made the debate themselves, which perhaps, all rmtoderwi, 
was quite as well for me. I *|mke better than I bad hitherto 
done in the Lords, but a great deal below what l mean to speak 
some day. The town is mourning (in its gay way) the pretty 
Miss Errington, who acted in a tableau at Lady ttokeby** last 
week, caught cold, diphtheria came on, and she died in forty -eight 
hours. The Philobiblon breakfast went off well. 

The Due d’Aumale just arrival from Switzerland. I dine at 
Twickenham to-day, sleep at itichmoud, go to the Camp at 
Wimbledon to-morrow morning to hear the Archbishop of York 
preach to the Volunteers, anti then mil to Lord (Illegible} to 
dinner, returning on Monthly. 

The heavy loss which Lord Houghton had been 
anticipating for some months occurred in August. On 
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th(‘ 14th of that month Kir t’harh>« Mart'arthy died 
at Spa. Writing to l«ady llmightmi after seeing 
MacCarthy for the lost time, some week* before his 
a„atii, Houghton said, ” MacCarthy low gone lwrk to the 
appearonoe of hi* youth, and I could alnroat see him a# 
the robed student in Wiseman'* garden in the Knglish 
Colleg«» at Roma." The death of si* »hl a friend was 
a severe blow to a man of Houghton * sympathetic 
temperament. H dosed a long chapter in hi* life; 
henceforward there were to be no long letter* of gossip 
from Ceylon or from the other distant station* where 
McCarthy was serving hi* country with distinction 
and inooess. From this point forward also Houghton's 
biographer i* deprived of one »f the chief sources of 
information regarding hi* movements and opinion* —the 
letter* which for a period of thirty years he had been ia 
the habit of writing to his friend. Justice cannot bo 
done in these paps to the warmth of the affection which 
Milne* had tdwiya shown from hi* early days in Home 
to the young student whom he had constantly watched 
ami helped, and whom he had seen rise to a position 
of dignity and usefulness. Yet. if the etory of that 
friendship could he written in full, the reader would 
perhaps know more of the trim nature of the man than 
he could do if hr had met liilnea at a hundred dinner* 
table*. It was a friendship which brought to view the 
beat side of hi* character, which haul in it no touch «r 
hint of aeWahnees, and which, when at last death mmmt 
the tie between them, wa» tranaferrod to the dead maa’» 
widow and children. 
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It was very soon after MaeOarthy’a death that Milium, 
who was himself out of health, went to Vichy. 

Extract * from Letters to his Wife. 

IIMd de Prince, Bains de Vichy, 

August mth, 1H«4. 

' I gave up my through passage, and stopped Friday night at 
Paris, coming on here leisurely yesterday. I had written tor 
rooms, and have both bod-room and sitting-room on the ground 
floor — that is, above the offices. The place looks much thinner 
than when I was last here, but still there are a great many 
people. There were about seventy English at church this 
morning, only one of whom, a Scotch lawyer, l knew by sight, 
I afterwards paid my court to II.S.U. the Duchess of Sutherland, 
whom I found in a lovely chftlet surrounded with flower*, 
Tennyson on the table, and very cheerful, though she has a 
cataract over one eye, and very little sight in the other. She 
has her youngest son with her. 1 saw the same doctor 1 had ten 
years ago. lie has only set me drinking a little at present, and 
will see about the baths. The weather to-day is delicious, quite 
a fresh air with a most brilliant sky ; if it remains so, it will 
answer all my purpose, ... I hope you liked my short 
" In Meinorinm ” [in the Times, of Sir t’haito* M<»« (“aitln J, I 
did not venture to make all I ‘wished, for fear of Lord Torring- 
ton's preventing Delane from sending it. 


Vicky, August Hiifk. 

One of the letters you sent was from a madman whose letter* 
I never open ; he writes on the outside to make me do so. i 
send you the cover, that you may not send me any more of them. 


was mat, a courier carried a large single tow netoro 
placed it on the table opposite her plate. She gives a 
account of Lord Carlisle. He is at Castle Howard, wit 
Sisterhood about him. He has sent in his resignation j 
he is in a very placid state of mind, 
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fmift Sff bpmhtft l*M r 

About this time U»t year 1 rememlwr thinking that after the 
W( , ni ,„ then* wan not "«"* m<«« f»r n» to do ftwially «»l 
noHtkuHv hut that I bad two object* to took after ymirhwdsh, 
Z\ my for remaining friend* ; nnd m*w yon bate We very ill, 
1 1 { iav# ^ the oldest friend 1 bad *o go human mtmlmm, 


$epS#mk*r 1SM4, 


I went on Saturday to I at the invitation of Prim* 
Labour d'Auvtrgna, to dine with hi* brother the Arrh»*wH«p,and 
« the Cathedra). Monreignewr »* the youngret Arehbwhop 

of Christendom, I s«pp«w •*"» Kb " r Hff W8M,|!08 * 

geemted at thirty-three year* of age.and M now only Itorty-five. 
It wm a family gathering, and the mother reamed very happy 
with her praeperaoa family— the amtwreador. the ArehWahop, 
aanther high in the army, ami the ambassador*. mm. a elwnnisf 
bov ^ twelve, who inherit* a large fortune from hw drenMcd 

m 4h*«. hereelf would have envied the magmftwnre uf the 

Palace and the service, which wa* in the heet |*re«hle etyfe. I 
found 8a drawbar very agreeable and tolerant, lie showed 
me from hi* window* a village where Calvin preached, owl Wl 
a congregation that wtill aobeista. He wa* about to promt 

on ii tour of fifty-** mmfiiwmtione, *»« F** ***•' « M ' b **®®- 
mnid hy a dinner af tbe prrebytAre, to my nothing of the 
neighbouring oUtaMS, » that be reel H won very dilfieott to to 
civil not make himself Ml. the Cathedral t* the grandest 
•pecimen of nrebitretnre I b*v» w mu »» a Hothic edilk*, 
not excepting Cologne. I waa thinking *4 going to are m «W 
friend of mine, tba AbW Oerbei, Bwbop of Perpignan, ohm in 
the first paper I took «p hare I rend bra death " bat * entire* 
irony of fate m Mm donth of poor #jwb* 0**o Atnmo «-.* 1- m), 
like a clumsy gemekrepar's after bra myriad danger* t U « 
worth knowing that yen nan hove * safeguard m f >r 

dl 10s. which teodtm Mali M ftemdeut imj* =«»M. 1 *M1 to 

at Arlto DufouCe al OnWna on W*do»* '-*y •■<<*> »** 1 1> tf *"“ 
on them fine* m aO terribly Mow, bat ri*>- t’*.- rariway* m 
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well managed. Coming back last night, from Bourges I found 
Sir Alexander Cockburn on his way hero, ami brought him to my 
hotel. He remains his three weeks, ami does not mm to mind 
the prospect of solitary confinement. How admirable are Lady 
MacCarthy’s letters 1 She would, by-the-hye, have never hmi 
her husband hail I gone to Ceylon last. November, as l desired to 
do, and brought him batik with me, just as David Dray would 
not have died had I bought him a great-coat, just as, tee, tkw. Hfe. 

Somewhat unexpectedly, and owing to a twmive* 
ment in the family of the Duke of Clevtdund, Lord 
Houghton was asked to second the address in reply to 
the Queen’s Speech at the opening of the Session of 
1865 . The notice he received wtut very short, hut he 
was able to discharge his task with some satisfaction to 
himself. 

To kit Wife. 

The Alhentettm, Monday, Ptbrmrg 4/4, ittflft. 

There is a west wind here, which luts prevented, l h»*j*e, my 
catching cold from the double operation of having my ha«r out 
and my photograph taken. I heard Vaughan at the Chapel 
Royal yesterday. — a remarkable sermon in the eustoitiBry form 
of Liberal divines, making all kinds of admissions, amt then 
gobbling them up with some dogmatic) assertion* at the one). 1 
found Lord and Lrnly Palmerston quite Darby and Jmu on 
Saturday evening. He went over the speech with me. 

Mrmtrg M, 

“(lot over the speech very well,” Lord Clarendon said to 
me. “ Excellent — young man 1 ** I replied, * I accept the latter » 
part of the compliment.* The hits at Lord Amberley and tin* 
Chancellor were well taken. You do not sen me till Monday, 
as I dine on Saturday with the Comte do Paris. I expert 
meet General Maelellan, who is in the House of 
Puchess of Sutherland is very unwell again, 
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fjm ut'B of t,onn lioruiiTos 

to give up Torquay. 1***1 «« me jM*. 

L that the Bi-hop of fh*-«or wa. the te*t .» th« Bowk. 
By WW r wading »«}‘h*«y'» h-ttow. ho »**« get. mt» w 
controvemy, and it ia the only ****** »*• « h,rl ' you «. v ,r 

hear of theology. 

During this summer teird Houghton found time to 
devote himself to some literary work of m^rUirn, 
including hi. article on ** Atalnnta in fuly-dun M in the 
Edinburgh time*, which did so much to make Bub. 
burno known to the world at large Mention lag 
already been made of the fact that Houghton had been 
one of the find to recogni-e the g«mu* of the young 
poet. For a time indeed he inclined to the belief that 
he watt deetined to eclipse the illnetriuua man who had 
been bis own companion at college and hi* friend 
throughout hi* life j but though before he died Lori 
Houghton made full acknowledgment of the absolute 
supremacy of Tennyaon among living poet*. he eon. 
tinned to the end to he a warm admirer of the gening 
of Swinburne In connection with the review el 
«• Atalanta in Ualydon” he had an interesting con*, 
gpondtmce witli the Bishop of HI David * Mr Sab* 
hurne had been indebted to Imrd Houghton tor a 
personal introduction to Landor. a fact to which to 
refers in the letter I am allowed to print here 

, ; : V ' ‘ ■ 0 

JL a Iridow #» tmd Hm§k!m 
jtteyi Mi* t$*m* 

gsml .1?*;. 

* 

Mt na loa R#www ( -I mmnt *« *?»% '• « •• ‘*""1 

or two days dues, tad a aaffeieatle d»-i •* *i ? ■ '* 
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have had, but luckily an equivocal and occasionally beneficent 
Providence intervened. With much labour 1 hunted out, the 
most ancient o£ the demi-gods at 03, Via della <'Siie«, but 
(although knockdown blows wore not, a* you iwitiei|«ited, \m 
mode of salutation) I found him, owing, I *mpl*'**«\ to tin- 
violent cold, too much weakened and confused to realise the fuel 
of the introduction without diatoms. In effect ho seemed so 
feeble and uncomfortable that l came away in a grievous state 
of disappointment and depression myaclf, fearing I was really 
too late. But taking heart of grace, I wrote him a note of 
apology and explanation, saying why and how I hint made up 
my mind to call upon him after you had furnished me with an 
introduction; that is, expressing as far as was expressible my 
immense admiration and reverence in the plainest and sineerest 
way I could manage. To which missive of mine came a note of 
invitation, which I answered by netting off again for his lodging. 
After losing myself for an hour in the accursed Borgo Ban 
Frediano, I found it at last, and found him as alert, brilliant, 
and altogether delicious as I suppose others may have found him 
twenty years since. I cannot thank you enough for procuring 
roe this great pleasure and exquisite satisfact ion. I am seriously 
more obliged for this than for anything that could have lawn 
done for me. I have got the one thing 1 wanted with all my 
heart. If both or either of us die to-morrow, at least to-day 
he has told me that my presence here has made him happy. 
He said more than that— things for which of course 1 take no 
credit to myself, but which are not the less pleasant S<» hear 
from such a man. There is no other man living from whom I 
should so much have prized am c*pre i»u of acceptance or 
good-will in return for my homage, for all other men m great 
are so much younger that in his erne ommort of reverenoe serve* 
as the lining for another. My grandfather was the whole 
mieux ctmxcm', but, he had written no Hellenics. In ate.- net- l»» 
something that M r. Landor said to-day of his own age, I reminded 
him of his equals and precursors, Sophocles and Titian, tie said 
ho should not live up to the age of Sophocles, not aeo ninety. 1 



given me inexplicable pleasure »nrit » w*» a tiny fellow of 
twelve »t Ktuit. My first nwwlleetiuii t>f them is the mmg d 

the Ilnur* in the /yh>«w. 

If I let myself loose, I shall gu on giving y«*i indirect thank* 
for bringing me ae*|uaint**l with l-amfor. till tune end paper 
foil me, and patience foil* you, Even if 1 dulm, ! ruuld Welly 
tell you what pleasure I have hail today in a half-hour's tutor, 
course with him, nor what delirious thing* lie *#»4 m rwognithm 
of my half-ei pre aa ed gratitude t« him It »* comfortable »kra 
one il«e« once in a way g*» in for » complete «juiet hit id hen*, 
worship, and an honest interlude «f Wmf, t«» find it taken 
up instead «f thrown away j am! the chance *»f tin* 1 owe to 
you, and you must simply take my thank* for granted. It b 
hatter than a publio to me, Wbal morw own a timidfaer Mil 
possibly say ? 

A, t*. ttwtXBUSXt. 


The ** Atalant* lit f’alydon ” itttdtulra a tribute of 
fOMfsUoit to the memory of Walter Hav»je Liudur 
in two rompositiotta of Qraelt elegiac torn*. The first 
is a Mbtion ddnswd to tauntor while living, in tbs 
front of a ndadMoi on th« oerastou of lit* last return 
to Italy; the second, nwh the tongor of the two, an 
elegy <m his death It wm in rannr4i»n with thaw 
dresk verses, and the eritiebm of Item in the / imW.yk 
Bmm, that Houghton nmeived tli» following 
fioxn likftctp TWrluWl 


Mf MMA Ml fghd fi % I* 4^ g«*iu§{ in 

ftfitw ik || •» i y*. \ - n ** If 
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a poet, who alone is qualified for tho tank ; hut I cannot think 
that the interest of your review would he increased by any little 
criticism of the Greek verses which to ninety-nine out of one 
hundred of your readers would he unintelligible, and to the lest 
needless and useless. Of the conceits, which tire certainly curious, 
in many respects you are far hotter qualified to speak than 1 ant. 
What would be really desirable would 1«* a j«a*tieal translation, 
which your acquaintance with the author would enable von to 
make perfect. I must own that there are mum* lines which tiro 
obscure to me ; hut if English was to become as dead m 
perhaps many parts of the tragedy would exorcise learned anno- 
tators quite as much as the Greek. 

Yours ever faithfully, 

C. St. David's. 


The Same to the Same. » 

Abergmli I'alarv, April 44M, 

Mr DKAit Houghton, — I shall he happy to dine with you 
next Sunday, and between this and then will think more about 
tho Greek verses. No one who taui read them would deny that 
they are quite the reverse of laid — indeed, of a very high order 
of merit . . . and both in their strength and weakness 

worthy of the poem itself, as here and there they won to retted 
some of the peculiarities of its diction, though there are ahto a 
few lines which I believe for oilier reasons a Greek would not 
have written. 1 should like to know a little about the author. 
He must Is? a young man, but it would lie psychically interest- 
ing to ascertain until what time of lib* such a man can continue 
to regard Landoru* by far tin* great..*! of all p , t« ; a,; , ... 
and to come. I am still more curious to kn«w to what kiml of 
reactionary school the author holou--, , .< ..... •• I . . 

him a still’ Churchman or an ida.-or 1; - . , ■. . . 

as an intolerant. Puritan ; and yd In- ml. . n... . ; * „l.j, 

now pretty nearly antiquated, orsin.-l*.-,., rb..-. ,< ii( 

peril if it admitted that there wa am > u*.- - I ,u t ‘ U • •. n, 
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fact not diabolical, in the Pagan religion, but even go* Wk 
beyond that standing-point, and charges the (.reeks with a 
dogma which would have made iEschylus stare, and Sop nudes 
shudder. If it had been put in the mouth of one ot the ehnroc- 
ters in the drama, it might have simply heightened the tragi,, 
effect; but it is enunciated by the chorus, and therefore must tie 
the poet’s last word and his way of expressing the national senti- 
ment. Both as a Philhellene and as a liberal theologian I repu- 
diate this imputation. . . . Even from the purely poetical 

point of view it seems to me a mistake. The tragic notion, as it. 
seems to me, is not brought out in stronger relief, hut rather 
effaced by the intense unbroken murkiness of the background. 

Yours ever truly, 

f! vf f/ft 


The result of the dinner to which the Bishop refers 
was that he Undertook to interpolate in Hmightimn 
review of “ Atalanta in Calydon a couple oi punt* 
graphs commenting upon the Greek verse. 

Charles Dickens to lord Houghton . 

16 , Somers Place, Hyde Pari, 

Thursday, March 2 Srrf, 1806, 

My dear Loud Hotjghton, — I am disabled from accepting 
your kind invitation by a cause almost as odd ns di*agr<*«*ah|t** 
From much walking in the snow at Gad's Hill I got laid up 
with a frostbitten foot a month ago, like an Arctic sailor. On 
Tuesday last the tortures came on afresh (invited by the cast 
wind, it is supposed), and have kept me in bed until to-day, 
engendering the weakest submission to my doctor. In tint van 
of his prescriptions is this one, “ Do not go out thin aaantm ; 
and whenever you do not want to be at your desk, rush to flu* 
sea-air." So between work and flight I expect to \mm my 
time — if I can be helped, out of pain— until I go back to Cannes 
in June. It is something to know that Lady Houghton hm 
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even made the progress you describe. I beg to send her my 
kindest regards. 

Believe me always faithfully yours, 

Charles Dickens. 

Parliament was dissolved in. 1865, and Houghton 
looked on as a mere spectator at a scene in which he 
had so long played an active part. 

A new friendship, practically the last great friend- 
ship of his mature life, had been formed shortly before 
this by Lord Houghton. The object of it was Mr. 
Henry Bright, a young Liverpool merchant, whose 
commercial pursuits in no way interfered with a real love 
of letters, or even with regular literary work. Mr. 
Bright, who was the friend of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
during his stay in Liverpool as American Consul, is 
known widely by his book entitled “ A Year in a 
Lancashire Garden,” as well as by his critical contribu- 
tions to the Pall Mali Gazette, the Athenaum, and other 
journals. Lord Houghton’s friendship with him began 
long before he had achieved literary distinction, and was 
due simply to a common liking and common tastes. As 
time passed this f riendship developed on both sides into a 
warm and true affection, and Bright became one of the 
very small number of men with whom Houghton 
regularly corresponded. 

To Henry Bright. 

Inly 14 th, 1865. 

The result of the elections is not altogether agreeable. 
There is certainly no Conservative reaction, but there is great 
Liberal apathy. After Mill’s and Hughes’ success, one had the 
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right to expect something much hotter. I lose n great number 
of Yorkshire representatives — old, dear familiar fawn in the House 
of Commons— liamsden, Smyth of Hull, la-iUlium, Thompson 
of Kirby, &c. &c. &e. ; and no new ones that I rare ulsmt have 
taken their places. 

We are just going to drive to Oxford, to see hmv (il.uKtone 
is going on. The belief of the la-si men is thul he will he 
a little behind Hardy for the first three days, imd that then 
many men who did not intend to vote at alt will rush t«> the 

rescue. 


Lord Houghton, to Comte tie M«n(otemhert, 

16, Upper Brook Street, July l Uth, lH6f>. 

My dear Montai.rmbkrt, — I thank you heartily for your 
admirable pamphlet. I can account for the great sympathy 
with the South on the part of the upper ami middle e lasses here 
from motives, as you state, not very creditable to themselves; 
but I cannot explain the absence of prevision, on the part of m 
many sagacious politicians and acute men of business, as to the 
probable success of the rebellion. The long jmrsisteuee of t he 
South was in itself a most melancholy event to me, fur l dearly 
foresaw it was leading them on to the denotation and hup- 
lessness in which they are now placed. “ Sir, we urn a 
recuperative people/' said an American to Mr. Trollop, and 
some ten years hence it is quite possible that even the .South 
will be prosperous. The elections here are going on without 
Conservative reaction anti without Liberal enthimiasm. The 
Radicals, on the whole, are the losers, which I am not glad of, 
as I foresee a danger in our bimrgeoim becoming too exclusively 
an aristocracy (without much peculiar persona! merit), and thus 
forming the pap legal inside the nation which mm m» fatal 
to you in '48. I hope your health has been better, and Unit you 

suffer less from your old enemy. Mine— the gout has mueh 

benefited by Vichy. I hop to do this year without going 
abroad, and drink my waters at home. The House of Lords 
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suits me very well ; the business there is in a very few hands, 
and there is a fair recognition of anyone who takes a prominent 
part in public and private affairs. But, of course, a new member 
of any assembly must take time to get his place there, and 1 am 
still the Benjamin of the family. 

You will' be glad to see that Sir John Acton is elected, and 
I hope Sir John Simeon will also win. 

I am yours very truly, 

Houghton'. 


Mr. Bright to Lord Houghton. 

Rochdale, July Wh, 1865. 

Dear Loan Houghton,— I should have had particular 
pleasure in coming to see you, but unluckily l am engaged to go 
down into Wales on Tuesday next, and cannot be home before 
Saturday, if indeed before Monday ; and the engagement being 
on a matter of importance in which others are concerned, X 
cannot escape from it or postpone it. America is going “ all 
well.” There will be some difficulties, but they will be easily 
surmounted. Here the elections show there is no Conservative 
reaction since lh5«. That article Jims been only discoverable in 
the Cabinet, but I think it cannot long take shelter even there. 
I am afraid you are not happy in the serene atmosphere to which 
you have betaken yourself. I don’t wonder at it. I am sorry I 
cannot come and discuss both the States and England with you. 
I hope to get down into Scotland for two or three weeks after I 
get back from Wales. Many thanks for your kind invitation. 

Always sincerely yours, 

John Bright. 


The Same to the Same . 

Rochdale , August 1( )th, 1865. 

Beau Lord Houghton,— T he Fates are sorely against me, 
and I cannot leave home on pleasure just now, I am writing 
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two other letters of a like character to this, ami you will see 
that my difficulty is a real one. I am not revolutionary exee , 
t a Conservative sense, as all I have done, or Wen ,n 

doinc in the past will clearly show. As to your House ol Hub. 

the remedies you suggest are not likely to he adopted by a Wry 
majority among the peers, and the House of ll ‘ 1 "" l 

insist upon them except in a time of revolu tmu. 1 heu m no 

real remedy for anything of moment, but m the admw.Mou o a 

million more electors, and in the growth ot ojumon through the 
discussions of the press. I am sorry I cannot eome, hut your 
kind good nature will forgive me. 

Mr. Carlyle had been elected this year Lord Hector 
of the University of Edinburgh, and his address to the 
students on the occasion o£ his assuming office was 
looked forward to with profound interest. Among those 
upon whom it was proposed to confer an honorary 
degree at the time of Mr. Carlyle’s visit to Edinburgh 
was Lord Houghton. He could not at that t ime accept 
the invitation of the University, but he invited Carlyle 
on his way north once more to break his journey at 
Eryston. 

T. Carlyle to Lord Houghton. 

Cheltea, November ithr/l, 1HI15. 

Dear Old Friend,— I will see Fryston again one day, mid 
bring my wife, unless Fate itself have forbidden, hut for the 
present all the indications are that it actually will not do. We 
are both as weak as possible (I, you would almost say, the 
weaker— sleepless, catarrhal, &e. &e.) ; nor is this the sole on 
sideration, though I think it really might las the sufficient .<m> ; 
hut the truth withal is, ever since 1 saw you I have Item 
endeavouring to combine a visit to Fryston with that “inau- 
gural” journey to Edinburgh (which it does appear I am tamnd, 
to my sorrow, on) ; and for that latter the choice hangs F**r n n 
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(lays past <c between the week before Christmas " just coming, 
and the “first week of April next/' which, I believe, will be 
Easter-time, when Fryston may again be alive with your 
presence. Easter, I find, for many reasons will probably suit me 
best, and, though the decision is not yet quite irrevocable, I 
believe it will fall that way, and Edinburgh in a day or two hear 
that it is so. Edinburgh is sorrowfully indistinct hitherto, talks 
of early in January and other dates ; but I must settle it myself, 
and on strict survey cannot well otherwise than above. Pity me 1 
Do not be angry at me, and fancy I care nothing for you — -hardly 
ever in the world were you more mistaken. 

Yours sincerely, as of old, 

T. Carlyle. 

The April date was that finally selected, and the 
reader has already been told of the party which met at 
Fryston when Carlyle passed through on his way to the 
North— a party which included Professor Tyndall, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Mr, J. F. Maclennan, M. de Oircourt, 
and the present Sir James Batson. Mrs. Carlyle had 
been asked to accompany her husband, but the following 
letters explain her failure to do so. They are among 
the last she ever wrote, 

Mrs. Carlyle to Lord Houghton. 

5, Cheyne Row (? March, 1806). 

My dear, kind Lord Houghton, — I have been out in far 
worse winds than yesterday's since I came to depend on my 
drives for sleep I And I am not afraid of the journey to Fryston, 
nor of bodily fatigue generally* For, you see, J am what is 
pleasantly called u a lining miracle I” meaning — a woman who, 
according to Nature, should have been dead and buried away two 
years ago, and is here still, going about in society alive and well. 
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(To be sure, both the aliveness and the wellness “ may h« 
strongly, doubted f as they say in Edinburgh.) 

Wbat I am afraid of, and what has determined me against 

accompanying Mr. C on this “ accursed adventure ” (I don’t 

mean the Fryston part of it), is the agitation that was getting 
hold of me about his agitation. I bad vision** o( bin breaking 
down in his address ! of his lying ill with fuss and dinner* ! M 
his going to wreck and ruin in every possible way l And / 
unable to do anything, now, for his furtherance, but just to take 
the terrible pain in my bach which assails me under all violent 
emotion. In intervals of good sense I perceived that, my only 
chance of escaping an illness was to cut myself loose from him 
till the “ accursed affair ” was over. 

“ What the eye sees not. 

The heart grieves not." 

When he is gone out of my sight I shall calm down. But 
if I should prolong the nervousness of these days, going with him 
and the others to Fryston, I should get no good of Fryston, and 
risk a spell of illness. I want to go to Fryston (it would lie the 
first time, remember) iu a state of mind that would not interfere 

with my enjoyment of it. Mr. C says ho “ cannot give me 

any advice ; will not take the responsibility of my going ; but if 
I don't think it wise to go with him now, I may say that I will 
come in the summer weather if you like, and bring him along 
with me." Will yon let me come later ? And will you believe 
how much I should like it in my normal state, and how much l 
like yon ? Lady Houghton, too, has written to me so kindly. 

Affectionately yours, 

Jane Oarwi.i. 


Mrs. Carlyle to Lady Houghton. 

6, Chcyne Row (/ March, 1806). 

Dear Lady Houghton, — You are kind to write me a 
letter “all to myself” (as the children say), about corning with 
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Mr. C to Fryston — more than hind ; it strikes me as almost 

heroic to take graciously to the Bore of an extraneous individual in 
one's house, when one has just had a had illness, and is still 
feeling ill. 

I am afraid, however, that all in admiring your sweet 
nature, I should not have been unselfish enough to keep away, in 
the fear of being tiresome, had not other quite selfish fears 
decided me to stay at home while my husband is away seeking 
— not a golden fleece (it is to be feared). 

I leave it to Lord Houghton to explain my ridiculous reasons, 
and also to convey to you my hope that you will ask me another 
time — when we are all better 1 

Sincerely yours, 

Jan® W. Carlyi.®. 

The story of Carlyle’s journey to the North, with 
its wonderful triumph and its disastrous close in 
the sudden death of Mrs. Carlyle, has been told by 
his companion, Professor Tyndall, nor docs it lie 
within the scope oE this narrative to dwell upon it ; 
yet so far as the break in the journey at Fryston is 
concerned, the reader must necessarily be interested in 
it. It was Carlyle’s last visit to the house in which he 
had first been received as a guest twenty-three years 
before. 

In these years he had ceased to be the struggling 
genius, recognised only by the few, and had become the 
undisputed ruler in the republic of letters. He had at 
the same time attained a social position which has seldom 
fallen to a literary man, and doubtless he would have 
smiled had he recalled the impression which the first 
sight of Fryston made upon his untrained imagination. 
But, as the letters I have just quoted show, whatever 
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other changes had occurred, there had been no change 
in the affection with which he regarded Milnes. 'is 
last memorable visit to his old friend was by no means 
the least satisfactory to both. It began somewhat, 
unfortunately, owing to Carlyle’s inability to sleep -an 
inability which made him restless and irritable. < hw ot 
his fellow-guests still recalls the almost ferocious way m 
which, turning upon him as though he were the incar- 
nation of the guilt of which he had to complain, Carlyle 
said, “ They tell me, sir, that the people of Leeds have 
set up a roaring blast furnace in the middle of the 
ruins of Kirkstall Abbey; is that so, or is it not?” 
Even the assurance that the outrage of which he spoke 
had not been committed hardly sufficed to calm hm 
temper, and that first evening at Eryston was one of 
somewhat mingled experiences. But a good night s 
rest made Carlyle a different creature. Next morning 
he was tolerant, amiable, and good-natured to everybody. 
The evening was spent, as so many evenings were in 
those days at Fryston, in the brightest interchange of 
thought and wit among the little party of distinguished 
men, of whom the host himself was by no means the 
least distinguished. The scene is one upon which all 
who knew Fryston must love to dwell. Happily, many 
years of life still remained before Lord Houghton 
himself, and whilst he lived the glory of Fryston never 
entirely departed; but with the death of Thackeray, 
and that breakdown in the health of Carlyle which 
followed his wife’s sudden end, a change came over the 
place which seemed to prove to those who knew it that 
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as one of the great centres of the intellectual life of 
England its brightest days were past. 

Extracts from Letters to his Wife. 

House of Lords, April 23 rd) 1866. 

Caroline Bromley called on me late on Saturday evening, 
and left the sad news of Mrs. Carlyle's death. I enclose Miss 
Jewsbury’s letter. He was getting quite over his Rectorial 
troubles, and expecting to return home to her next week. It 
would be best that she should be buried in Scotland, and that he 
should not come back to his vacant home. 

l()th June, 1866). 

I have just returned from lunching with the Aumales, whom 
I had not seen sinee the death of the queen. I had an Italian 
gossip with the Duchess, who becomes quite Neapolitan in her 
native language. Carlyle lot me in yesterday, and talked about 
her (Mrs. Carlyle) for near an hour. How I wish I could have 
taken down what he said word for word 1 “ She wrapped me 

round like a cloak, to keep all the hard and cold world off me." 
“ When 1 came home, sick with mankind, there she was on the 
sofa, always with a cheerful story of something or somebody, and 
I never knew that she, poor darling ! had been fighting with bitter 
pains all day.” “To think that little dog should have been the 
instrument to take the light of life away from mo." “What would 
it be for me now to have the fame of Trismegistus, without her 
to be glad at it? ” “ She had never a mean thought or word from 

the day I first saw her looking like a flower out of the window 
of her mother’s old brick house, my Jennie, my queen and so 
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The year 1866 was notable in English politics; it 
witnessed the abortive attempt of the Liberal ( lover n- 
ment, of which, since tho death of Lord Palmerst on in 
October, 1865, Lord Russell had been the head, to intro- 
duce a Reform Bill; the opposition of the Whig section, 
under the brilliant leadership of Mr. Lowe; the forma- 
tion of the Cave of Adullam ; the fall of the Uovern- 
ment; the reinstallation of Lord Derby as Prime 
Minister; and the great agitation throughout f h«* 
country on behalf of an extended franchise, in which 
Mr. Bright took a leading part. Houghton held 
strongly to the Liberal side throughout the movement, 
and again afforded proof of the fact that his elevation 
to the House of Lords had strengthened, rather than 
weakened, his faith in the people and in popular in- 
stitutions. Early in April ho presided at one of the 
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great popular meetings in favour of Reform. It was 
held when Lord Russell was still in office, and was in- 
tended to strengthen his and Mr. Gladstone’s hands in 
carrying the measure which they had laid before Parlia- 
ment. The scene of the meeting was the Cloth Hall 
at Leeds — a spot famous in the political history of the 
West Riding — and Lord Houghton’s speech was as 
advanced in tone as the most thorough-going Reformer 
could have wished it to be. He was, indeed, one of the 
very few peers who took an open and pronounced part 
in the agitation of the year. Throughout the Session 
political events in London were of great interest, and we 
get glimpses of them from his correspondence with his 
wife. 

Extract.* from, Lett am to his Wife. 

House of Lonfs, Fehnmrtj 28 ih, I860. 

A I litter Oriental wind, varied by yellow fog — such is the 
climate you are avoiding. . . . Half the company never 

came to the Downshire’s. Lady I). thought she had asked them 
for the wrong day. There was a good party at Mrs. Procter's, 
Lady Strangford wearing the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 
given her by the Patriarch as a descendant of the Beaufort of 
the Crusades; Minnie Thackeray and her tall lover who smiles 
silently on her. . . . The meeting at Gladstone's seems to 

have been a real success, both Bright and Lord Grosvenor 
having been well received, and Lord Russell having virtually 
abdicated into Gladstone’s hands. 

(Ululated.) 

I heard Lowe with interest and admiration. When he had 
done, some one said, “This goes against 1881 , not 18(1(1.'' I 
answered, “ It is against 1(188, and is all for a wise despotism." 
I had a long talk with Mrs. Gladstone, and consoled her by 
saying it would have been just the same whatever Gladstone 
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with Lord Eitz william in the chair, if it is well worked. I 
judge from the Leeds meeting at which I presided just before 
the beginning of the Session. The only danger is that the 
Reformers might exhibit dissension of object and distraction of 
purpose, which would do more harm than good to the cause. 
Some of our friends whom I have spoken to are evidently afraid 
of this, but it will hardly do to give the sanction and pretence of 
the popular silence to doubtful or hesitating voters. 

I am yours very truly, 

Houghton. 


Mr. Gladstone to Lord Houghton. 

11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., March 21*tf, 18(10. 

My dear. Houghton,— If you have occasion to call, I shall 
bo most happy to see you on the subject about which you have 
written to me. You are one of those who are in earnest about 
the business — I believe an increasing band. I think that all 
public demonstrations on behalf of the Hill are likely to be use- 
ful — one from Yorkshire would be pre-eminently so; of course it 
must be referred to the judgment of those who are acquainted 
with the local circumstances and feelings, to judge in each ease 
whether there is any risk in the experiment. 

Believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 

W. E. Gladstone. 

It is likely that I shall myself attend a large mooting at 
Liverpool in Easter week. 

Lord Houghton to G. von Bunsen. 

16, Upper Brooh Street, July 1 ‘6th, 1800. 

My dear G rouge, — I wish I had seen you on your way 
through town to the sea, but I trust I shall not miss you again. 
I am here all next week, and shall be very glad if you can dine 
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tiie life of wuu unit. urns. 

here on May, the 20th. V,i. w„»M «r new IWign 

Minister, Lord Stanley, whom )-» «'•«»’* tk< ' **’ f 1 

go to the country on Saturday the -Ul. and. «'>«»• ‘ho p>v, 

of the middle of the day on M'.ndav, -hall 1- absent till the 
Friday following. Out of town again f.*r t«.. d,.j * hi the .loth, 
and off for France and Vichy on the 41 b. 

These public matter* are »«m great t» write ub..u». I have 
been ostracised in society for n.y Prun-mu and 1 am 

the only public man who ha* dared to have Item 4 rff t.» dinner. 

I am also thankful the Austrian* are nit of VrnHui „„j how ; 
but at the same time the act of the l'reml. bmp-ror tu 
the mediation, and at the same time let ting h».*e the army ..f 
Italy on Austria, is quite a new form of diph.i.mlie wieUlnmn. 

I should think the l«‘#t thing the laU-ral party e.mhl do 
would be to look on the present «*»dili..n *d thing, a* a 
temporary dictatorship, and reserve your fore,-, till the crista 
is over. It seems to me quite «n tbeeanUtlmt Hommr. k will 
have to fall back on the extreme Liberal party, and g.. in for 
a monarchical republic. 

My wife is ft good deal lad Ur, but n<4 well. <>r up t«* much 
exertion; the doctor thinks that Vichy will suit her m well as 
me. The change of Ministry ha* passed. over very quietly. It 
was a real collapse, and inevitable by human skill. UlwUh.ne 
showed a real fervour of conviction, which ha* w»n him the 
attachment of 301) men, and the h*<rr*<r *>f the rest »f the Hmw 
of Commons. He will be all tbo better for a year <»r two'* 
opposition. 

Our children keep quite well, and will !>*' very ghel t<< «»*»< 

you again. Pray toll your wife not t« drop u», but t*, hmk n* 

up whenever sho cau. 

Yours affectionately, 

lint mims. 

In August Lord Houghton wont abroad i*< Vichy, 
Bordeaux, and Biarritz, passing through t’ari*. on his 

way. 
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Lord Houghton to George von Bunsen. 

Vichy , Aug. 14 th, 1866. 

My dear George Bunsen, — I heard of your family sorrow; 
after what you told us it could he hardly a surprise, hut perhaps 
none the better for that. We should he glad to hear of your wife. 

We have been here some days, of continual rain ; if the air 
were as full of alkali as the earth, we should only want a Luft- 
lad. Lady Houghton is already better for the change. We are 
in a little chalet with our own servants, and comfortable enough. 
I saw Drouyn de l’lluys and Prince Napoleon as I went through 
Paris — the latter very indignant about Italy, and, I think, with 
justice. Prussia ought to have taken care that the Italian 
Question should be settled once for all ; it is the only justification 
of the Alliance, beyond the most mercenary motives. If the 
200,000 Italians are left to groan and rebel under German rule 
in the Tyrol, it is Venice over again, and there will bo another 
row. The Buonapartes are the only friends that Italy has in 
Prance ; they are real Buona-partoa to her. I believe, too, that 
the said dynasty is a good deal more friendly to you than the 
people. The official people 1 saw wore in the worst temper 
possible. Please write me a good long letter in any language 
you please ; perhaps English is the safest. I enclose an article I 
wrote in the Ball Mall, and which may amuse you. I saw in 
the Debat, s a furious article by John Lemoinne on the ex- 
travagance of the sympathy of England for Bismarck and 
Prussia. Did you find it so? I think you have got off fairly 
well with your royal speech; you may think yourselves very 
lucky if you get off with the loss of Saarbruok. 


Anthony Trollope to Lord Houghton. 

Waltham House, Waltham Cross (1806). 

My dear Lord Houghton, — I send you a copy of “ The 
Warden," which Wm. Longman assures me is the last of the 
First Edit. There were, I think, only 750 printed, and they 
have been over ten years in hand. But I regard the book with 
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affection, as I made £$ Shu fid, by the first year’* sale, having 
previously written and published for ten years without any mult 
golden results. Since then, i have improved even upon that. 

Yours always fiiit lif nil y* 

AvrmiNY Tiiui,!4iri» 

Coutd h Mmiiiikmbfri ! a Ihmtjhton. 

Aiitjust ii\th t |HiIf| s 

My dba n Loan Houohto.v, — Fr**m y*mr letter nf fo't/uy, t ha 

20th, received ptfenk#, the Mtth, J eniteiude that v»»u never get, 
a letter from my daughter addressed t«* M*mriee% Hotel, in 
which she informed you that if yen prolongisl y»*ur stay in I’urin, 
or came back through here, 1 wlmulil l»e urn*! happy to *ee ymi. 
This I now repeat, in ease you should have mom* hour/ Irimini 
on your return hack to England ; Imt I am in i* very «id f»tjito f 
having been confined to my bed fur the last four ur*oitli« l mul 
only being able to sett one or two j*emuif§ at the *4#e*e »*f I lie day, 
between 4 and 6* Mind, therefore, nut to attempt to rm»li 
me by your boiataroua Prussian und Italian sympathies* f»*r 1 am 
quite unable to fight the haft In of Hadowa over again with ymi« 
Mrs, Craven is now in Italy, after having the winter m 

Paris 'to publish her book. She would he delighted f« hear from 
you, particularly if you take the trouble to mul her book, 
“ Ileeit d’unc Scour/ 1 the mmnul edition of wlueh Im.n ju*t mme 
out, and which contains all the history of her family at lEuiie 
and Naples from 1830 to lHSlf, I mn mire if. will greatly 
interest you. Hoping to mm ym i soon again, 

I remain 

Ever yrnirs most mm-endy, 

Ciuxmm Mtnmt.ii mmnt. 


Zord Jfmgkim to Lady f>W«r*«y, 

Htorrils, Ori, Ufh, I Hftft, 

• • * • The sun is now looking in u! the ** winder ** m the 
English young ladies say) direct, for the first- time sinre nr rainy 
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here. As it must, however, be drier here than elsewhere, with 
the full Biscayan Sea, and the absence of vegetation, I shall not 
move till Annabel is pretty well again. It is thought a dull 
season here, but I have found it lively after Vichy, and have 
seen .some rather notable people. But there is neither a person- 
age nor a locality to bring them together, and, except for the 
afternoon promenade, when a poor hand of the line performs, 
anybody, however important — M. Bismarck himself — might he 
here without being generally noticed. The ch&teau* sees no- 
body. I go there and talk with Merimce, and the great people 
are civil when one sees them about, but I keep out of their way. 
Ska (the Empress) talks to Amy, who thinks her very good- 
natured, but not at all pretty. She is getting too stout for the 
character of her face. They neither of them make any conceal- 
ment about his suffering a good deal, and they call it rheumatism. 
• • • . I went into Spain for a night, to see the monastery 

of Loyola, where St. Ignatius was born, and luckily had fine 
weather. It is an interesting place in sad decay. Oue of the 
few monks left said to me, with evident delight, of the Spanish 
Government, “After having stolen everything from us, they are 
poorer than ever.” During the constant rain one of the bathing- 
men said to a priest, “ Es vrai, Mouusr l’Abbd, quo lou Boun Diu 
es parti pour I'Amerique ? ” 

From Biarritz, Lord Houghton and his wife and 
daughter went to Val Richer, to visit M. Guizot and 
his family. In November a Reform Banquet was held 
in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, at which Mr. Bright 
was the principal speaker. Lord Houghton attended it, 
and made a speech, which was not very well reported in 
the Times, and brought down upon him the rebukes of 
some of his friends whose faith in Liberalism was not 
so robust as his own. 

# Seaside residence of the Emperor and Empress, 
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To hn Wife. 

Tatton Park , Knufaford, November %\d, l Hill!; 

There is such a stupid and untrue report in the Time® of what 
I said at Manchester last night that 1 send you t he Manchester 
paper with a better, though even that is not accurate. The night 
very, very fine, and the speaking on the whole good, I never 
heard Bright so amusing; he was really better than a {day; ami 
Forster spoke with much effect. The resolution was not extreme 
and one of the ladies said to me, u Oh ! why don't flume foolish 
men let Lord Russel Fs Bill pass ? It would he such a non fort, 
to cease being a Radical ! 93 Mr. Potter entertained me mag- 
nificently; he has had his house done tip by t?r«ee, with all 
the luxury becoming u one of the people/* The lad tea nt the 
banquet came out with great effect, most of them in scarlet 
burnouses. 

Lord Houghton to Henry Bright* 

November 27 th, ]8f1fl 

.... What a beautiful thing that Free Trade Hall, 
when full, is ! For once the reporters, who generally mm very 
good to me, made me talk hideous nonsense, and I quite agreed 
with the Standard on the subject. It happens that what 1 mid 
was better than usual, and was well taken — though not quite 
agreeable to the audience. You see, I am mi the Neutrality 
Commission; I suppose we shall visit Messrs. LamPs yards in the 
course of our inquiry, and examine into the facilities for piratical 
picnics. 

G. S. V 'enable® to Lord Hough tm. 

26, Cavendish Place , Mmtbourne $ November Htrd, 1888. 

«... I am depressed, and almost alarmed, about public 

affairs. Bright's agitation seems to me the most formidable and 
dangerous of our time; he has taught, or is teaching, the horse 
that it can kick the rider off, as it certainly can and it follows 
that it probably will I no more believe that political dmmmmny 
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in England will be compatible with social aristocracy than I do 
that Colenso is compatible with Christianity. Perhaps an 
American England may produce a larger average of happiness 
than the existing system, but it would not be a country for a 
gentleman, and I for one should be quite strange in it. Besides, 

I believe the happiness of America consists chiefly in having 
plenty of land, which cannot be created in England. The 
happiness in France is compounded of land in insufficient 
quantities, a tolerably warm climate, and dealing as the man in 
the story, though he was Italian, dealt with In tun madm. I 
have no doubt that freeholders are* much happier than tenants, 
but a world of freehold farmers does not interest me. Another 
thing I am disturbed about is our lapse from the rank of a Great 
Power, which cannot be recovered without a conscription, and 
that is far off, though with a democratic reform it may come in 
time. If Dizzy can keep his head straight, and if the Ministers 
are prepared to eat everything they have ever said, I have no 
doubt the great majority of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons will give them every support, being with reason more 
opposed to Bright than to the Tories. I expect, and fear, mobs 
every night to intimidate Parliament. I was very much gratified 
with your kindly mention of my name at Cambridge. I hear 
that your address there was a great success. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 

G. S. Ybnabi.es. 

The allusion in the foregoing letter to tire Cambridge 
speech refers to an engagement in which Lord Houghton 
had taken part that had nothing to do with politics. 
This was the opening of the new rooms of the Union 
Society in his old University. Houghton was asked to 
deliver the Inaugural Address, and the speech he made 
was not the least felicitous of his efforts in this line. 

When I accepted your kind invitation to appear here to-day, 
and say a few words in inauguration of your new hall of debate. 
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it would have been, well if I had recollected an anecdote which I 
have read somewhere about Goethe, the great German peel # 
When he was in his maturity, ft young man came to him and 
ashed him to explain the meaning of u parage in # ‘ Fausts 
Goethe replied, a Why do you come to me? You with vour 
youth are ten times more likely to understand what 1 meant than 
I am in my maturity/* 

And thus, gentlemen, if you do not inspire me with some- 
thing of your ardour — it may he, with something of your 
youthful audacity — I do not know how I can justify yrnsr elmiW 
or express my gratitude. For now, after the distance of time, 
and in this dissimilitude of eireumstuneen, if. is impossible fur 
me to appeal to the power of association, The tjrniu* /»«•# 
entirely fails me. This is not my Cambridge Union. 

My Cambridge Union was a low, ill-ventilated, ill-lit apart- 
ment, at the back of the Red Lion Inn— cavernous, tnvertmuH— 
something between a commercial room and a district brunch 
meeting-house. How can I compare if with this superb build- 
ing, these commodious apartments, these perhaps overdtocurimm 
applications of architecture which yon will have to enjoy ? Hut. 
I remember that those old and humble walls had, at the time 1 
first entered them, just ceased to echo voices which England will 
mot willingly let die. The strange irony of destiny, which no often 
strikes exactly those whose long life we should imagine numt 
needed for the welfare of mankind, has already taken it way front 
us Macaulay, a great historical orator and ontiorteitl hixturijiu * 
Praed, that perfect master of light and social verse ; (Tories 
Buller, whose young statesmanship you will see recorded in 
Westminster Abbey, but whose charm of character and talent 
belong to the domain of personal regard ; and John Sterling, 
whose tumultuous spirit and lofty character id ill live, and will 
long live, in the biographies of Hare and Carlyle* ,\fy ha \% 
east with a somewhat later generation, and, I mmi beg yen t*> 
pardon the affection and the prejudice with which I am inclined 
to believe that the members of that generation were fW the 
wealth of their promise-a promise in mmi mmrn prfeefly 
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fulfilled — a rare body of men, sueli as this University has seldom 
contained. I speak not here of eminence in the especial studies 
of the place, in classics or mathematics, though I cannot omit 
the name of our respected Chancellor, the Duke of Devonshire, 
but you will permit me to recall some names dear to myself, and 
many of them familiar to you all. There was Tennyson, the 
Laureate, whose goodly bay-tree decorates our language and our 
land; Arthur, the younger Hallam,the subject of “In Memoriam,” 
the poet and his friend passing, linked hand-in-hand, together 
down the slopes of fame. There was Trench, the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and Alford, Dean of Canterbury, both profound 
Scriptural philologists who have not disdained the secular muse. 
There was Spedding, who has, by a philosophical affinity, devoted 
the whole of his valuable life to the rehabilitation of the character 
of Lord Bacon ; and there was Merivale, who — I hope by some 
attraction of repulsion— has devoted so much learning to the 
vindication of the Ctesars. There were Kemble and Kinglake, 
the historian of our earliest civilisation and of our latest war— 
Kemble, as interesting an individual as ever was portrayed by 
the dramatic genius of his own race ; Kinglake, as bold a man- 
at-arms in literature as ever confronted public opinion. There 
was Venables, whose admirable writings, unfortunately anony- 
mous, we are reading every day, without knowing to whom to 
attribute them; and there was Blakesley, honorary Canon of 
Canterbury, the “ Hertfordshire Incumbent " of the Times. There 
were sons of families which seemed to have an hereditary right 
to, a sort of habit of, academic distinction, like the Heaths and 
the Lushingtons. But I must cheek this throng of advancing 
memories, and I will pass from this point with the mention of 
two names which you would not let me omit — one of them, that 
of your Professor of Greek, whom it is the honpur of Her 
Majesty's late Government to have made Master of Trinity ; 
and the other, that of your latest Professor, Mr. P. Maurice, in 
whom you will all soon recognise the true enthusiasm of humanity, 
and upon whom this University has conferred a far greater 
favour than any that honours or emoluments can give— an 
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expanded sphere of usefulness, and the extension of moral 
sympathies. 

Of these men, all, I believe, were members of the Cambridge 
Union Society, and most of them active participant* in its 
debates, and I would ask you to draw from this flu* moral that 
it is well that the purposes of this society should not bo eon- 
fined merely to its own immediate objects, but that it should be 
regarded as an addition and succedaneum to the ordinary studios 
of the University. The majority of those men won your highest 
honours, and at the same time were the host speakers in the 
Union. There was one exception. There was one man— the 
greatest speaker, I think, I ever heard— a man with the strongest 
oratorical gift, a man of the name of Sunderland, who only lives 
in the memory of his own generation, and for lids reiwon— that 
he was only known at the Union at Cambridge, Perhaps the 
sole record of him is the prize declamation which he delivered in 
Trinity Chapel in the year that I performed the same function. 
I remember now with a certain shame a kind of Imp© that I 
entertained that the first prize, which was so undoubtedly due to 
his rare oratorical faculty, would be lost to him on aooouut of 
the extreme violence of the polities and the curious heretical 
nature of his essay; hut somehow or other the college forgot ill 
the moral demerits in the intellectual excellence of that pro- 
duction, and I came off only second-best. It was in company 
with Mr. Sunderland and Arthur Hallara that I formed part of 
a deputation sent from the Union of Cambridge to the Union of 
Oxford; and what do you think we went about ? Why, we 
went to assert the right of Mr, Shelley to he considered n greater 
poet than Lord Byron, At that time we lit Cambridge were all 
very full of Mr. Shelley. We had printed the u Adornos ” for the 
first time in England, and a friend of <mrs suggested that m 
Shelley had been expelled from Oxford, and greatly ill-treated, 
it would be a very grand thing for us to go to Oxford ami mine 
a debate upon his character and powers. So, with full permission 
of the authorities, we went to Oxford— in those days a long post* 
chaise journey of ten hours — and we were hospitably imtertuixied 
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by a young student of the name of Gladstone — who, by-the-bye, 
has himself since been expelled. We had a very interesting debate, 
one of the principal speakers in which, who reminded me of the 
circumstance, is now an Archbishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; but we were very much shocked, and our vanity was 
not a little wounded, to find that nobody at Oxford knew 
anything about Mr. Shelley. In fact, a considerable number of 
our auditors believed that it was Shenstone, and said that they 
only knew one poem of his, beginning, “ My banks are all fur- 
nished with bees/' 

We hoped, however, that our apostolate was of some good, 
and I have no doubt that the excellent President of the Union at 
Oxford will now tell you that the poetry of Shelley is just as 
much and widely appreciated at Oxford as at Cambridge. The 
reference to the interest which we took in this literary question 
reminds me that on looking over the late records of this society 
I do not find the mention of a single literary debate. You seem 
so absorbed in politics that you have no time for literature. 
Will you permit mo humbly to suggest that you may combine 
the two, and that it will be well for you, and will afford an 
agreeable variety, if some of your debates are of a literary char- 
acter ? In my time we were certainly much more forced upon 
these subjects than you are, because by a limitation— I do not 
know whether of our own imposing or required by the authori- 
ties — we were not allowed to discuss any political subjects later 
than the beginning of the present century ; so we got fervent 
upon the character of Lord North, and fierce upon the policy of 
Cardinal Richelieu. Although you no doubt think this very 
barbarous, it had its advantages. It forced us to read about 
these things, and kept us more in connection with history than 
with newspapers. It combined the circumstances .of the society 
with the general education, and was, I am bound to say, attended 
with many advantageous results. Of course, you could not now 
go back to that state of things ; hut I believe that the character 
of these debates very much diminished the weight of the objec- 
tions which are frequently brought against societies of this kind. 
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To one or two o£ them you will perhaps allow me to allude. 
One is, that debating societies of this nature tend to eneouncv 
volubility of speech where there is abundance neit her of knowledge 
nor of idea. No doubt in some eases that may be ho, but both 
our national character and our national language conspire to 
render those cases rare. Our national character is certainly not 
garrulous; our defects are all on the other side. Garrulity is 
not the sin of the English youth. Wo find every day, both here 
and in the world, young men who have seen a great deal and 
know a great deal, but who, for want of ready and accurate 
speech, hide a great deal of their light under a bushel ; and 
I think that these societies have a very great advantage by 
developing the powers of speech and remedying these defects. 

Nor is our language one that lends itself to frequent and 
ready speech. I have attended public debates in France, Spain, 
and other foreign countries, and I never witnessed abroad any- 
thing like the hesitation, the haggling, and the difficulty of 
finding words which prevail in our House of Commons, 

Englishmen always seem to say what they must gay, while 
Frenchmen seem to be able to say anything they choose. The 
truth is, that the composite nature of the English* language pro- 
duces in the mind of a speaker hesitation as to the ix>st, construe- 
tion and the best word to employ; and thus some of our best 
public shakers hang, as it were, on a precipice for the choice of 
a word, and bring down the acclamation* of their audience when 
they happen to hit upon a right one. 

Therefore, from the constitution of our national character 
and our national language, I do not fear that the practice of 
public speaking wiH necessarily tend to make you too loquacious, 
but I think that it will give you that accurate and ready form 
of speech which is absolutely necessary for all political success, 
and is advantageous in every profession. Another more serious 

toat C thev W S 18 br ° Ught of this kind is, 

that they lead young men too early into the discussion of 

pohtic. For my own part, I do not see how any man, however 

young, or even any boy, can be brought to the serious study of 
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history without at the same time awakening in his mind political 
associations, and to a certain degree conveying political ideas. 

If history is to he nothing hut a dry series of dates, a mere 
chronicle of events, a hoy with a good memory will remember it, 
and a boy with a bad memory will forget it, and neither one nor 
the other will derive from it any considerable intellectual or 
moral advantage. But when a youth connects the history of 
the past with the political life of his own time, he is able to 
realise that past, and to apply it to the present. Then history 
becomes a living reality, and is no longer the dead body it would 
otherwise be. I cannot help feeling that in thus advising you I. 
am recommending a study which may lead to conclusions some- 
what different from my own opinions, because there can be no 
doubt whatever that political study, both at this University and 
at Oxford, has, I will not say from what cause, resulted in a 
remarkable prevalence of Conservative opinions. ’While the 
uLudiant of Paris and the Ihmche are, at best, considered as a very 
agitated element in society, and at the worst as the firebrand of 
revolution, the student of an English University is, generally 
speaking, a model of devotion to the Altar and the lhrone. I 
am inhibited by circumstances from giving any reasons for this 
phenomenon. . I simply recognise it as a fact, and I think theie 
is something generous in the feeling which makes me say, not- 
withstanding this result, cultivate your politics. Cultivation 
may bring with it modification of opinion, and I do not know 
that you will eventually be worse critics or more sedulous 
reformers because you have, at one time of your lives, as I may 
think, too blindly reverenced or too affectionately loved what 
you may afterwards perceive requires alteration and improve- 
ment. 

The moral advantages of such institutions as this have been 
dwelt upon with great ability by my noble friend, Lord Powis. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the advantage which any man 
gains by placing his own mind in clear and fair conflict with another 
mind. It is in such societies as this that you will learn the 
value of political forms— forms in themselves perhaps apparently 
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frivolous and pedantic, but which you will fiiul to !n> tthmiltilelv 
necessary for the government of throw societies, and, m fact , ,if 
all societies of men. You will learn that while there is here an 
open field for all your ambitions, for the exhibition of all vmtr 
powers, the great advantage that you gain is not in the ex- 
pression of your own opinion, nor oven in hearing the opinions 
of others; it is in the fair conflict of intellects ; it is in t he 
meeting of man and man. 

Go on, then, as you have done. Make this noble room a 
worthy arena of your young ambitions, teaching y«u to respect 
one another, and to respect yourselves ; teaching y.ui to tolerate 
even the intolerant; place this editin' under the tutelary pro- 
tection of Good Manners and Good Sense, and no one will ever 
find fault with the Cambridge Union Society, 

I have ventured to quote thin speech ufc length, 
chiefly because of its autobiographical character, hut in 
part as an example of a kind of oratory in which Lord 
Houghton was most at home. 

The proceedings attracted a great deal of notice 
from the press, and much was written about flu* Union 
and the days to which Houghton had referred One „f 
the most striking of the articles suggested hy the occa- 
sion appeared in the Daily Nem , and was devoted to the 
story of Thomas Sunderland— a story the facts of which 
could then only be conjectured, though I have now laid 

them before my readers in the early portion of this 

narrative. 

The year 1867 was almost as full of political 
interest and excitement as 1860 had been. All the 
world knows how the Session was devoted to the 
carrying of a great measure of Parliamentary reform a 
measure which, after undergoing many changes, and 
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passing through an extraordinary number of crises, 
eventually received the Royal Assent in the shape of 
a Bill establishing Household Suffrage in the towns. 
Another feature of the year had even a closer personal 
interest for Lord Houghton than the passing of the 
Reform Bill — this was the International Exhibition 
held in Paris under the auspices of the Emperor. Lord 
Houghton had been asked by the English Government 
to be one of the jurors, and the French Government 
emphasised the compliment by asking him to become 
President of the group of Liberal Arts, an invitation 
which he accepted. His duties required him to remain 
in Paris for several months during the year. Lady 
Houghton was, unfortunately, in very delicate health, 
and was unable to accompany him ; but his sister. Lady 
Galway, took the head of his establishment in Paris, and 
assisted him in entertaining his friends. 


To Ms Wife. 

* llickldon, January, 1867. 

The party are Ebor [the Archbishop of York], the F. Caven- 
dishes, the Thomsons of Kirby, Sir David Dundas, and the 
Vaughans to dinner. I am going this morning with Ebor to 
see the Barnsley disaster.! He was there yesterday, but wishes 
to go again. The accounts are very curious — one of them that 

when , the man saved as by a miracle, was taken home, his 

wife burst out in abuse of the people who brought him for not 
leaving him in the pit, saying he was such a blackguard, and 
she had hoped she was “ shut" of him. 

# The house of Lord Halifax, 

f There had been an explosion of a very disastrous kind at the Oaks 
Colliery, Barnsley, a few weeks previously, causing the loss of some 
hundreds of lives. 
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His term of office in Paris was one of great enjoy- 
ment to Lord Houghton. The Empire was then at its 
zenith; the beautiful city had never in its long history 
been gayer or more beautiful ; its streets were crowded 
with visitors from all parts of tins wot Id, and the 
Imperial Government lavished its money in making the 
spectacle as imposing and magnificent as possible. The 
Czar and other monarchs became the guests of the 
Emperor ; distinguished statesmen entered Paris in their 
train. Hospitality was exercised not only by the 
Imperial Court, but by all associated with it, on the 
most lavish scale. The world had seldom seen a 
display of such magnificence. Lord Houghton enjoyed 
everything thoroughly. He enjoyed, according to his 
wont, the great f£tes which were given in honour of the 
royal and distinguished visitors; he enjoyed tin* ban- 
quets, at which he met most of the leading statesmen 
of Europe; but, above everything else, he enjoyed the 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of many of 
those distinguished men of letters whom he had 
hitherto known only by name. Flaubert, Edmond 
About, Daudet, Emile Zola, Tourgenieff, were among 
the new acquaintances whom in this an huh mimhUi* he 
added to his long list of friends. Many marks of dis- 
tinguished attention were shown to him, not only by the 
Emperor, but by the leading Imperial's^. For example, 
a special order was given under which he was allowed to 
make use of the President’s box in the Corps Laginlntif 
whenever he wished to do so. But even now, under all 
the glamour of a success more dazzling than any which 
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tlxe latter-day world has seen, he remained true to his 
own convictions, and stood firmly by the friends of his 
youth, the men who were the real representatives of 
order and liberty in France. I bring together a num- 
ber of his letters from Paris during the year. 

To his Son . 

April 3 rd, 1867. 

My dearest Robin,— With the fine sunshine and warm air 
of to-day I fancy you riding about the woods and enjoying 
yourself extremely. I have sprained my ankle, and thus can 
only hobble along. It was very tiring, at the opening of the 
Exhibition, to stand or dawdle about for two or three hours. 
Both the Emperor and Empress looked rather (rules. They 
are said to be very unhappy about their little boy, whom Amy 
saw at Biarritz. He has had to have his leg cut open, and bore 
the operation with very great courage. 1 think Florey’s verses 
on Ferry Bridge capital, but she is more patriotic than I am, for 
I think it a dreadful-looking place now. 


To his Wife . 

It was a roughish passage, and I went down-stairs. The 
consequence was, I was very poorly. I left London two inches 
deep in snow, and found here the warmth of spring. The change 
was quite comical. I went to Madame Mold’s in the evening, 
and found myself talking to Renan, &e., as if X had been, in 
Paris a month. Conrne la vie est facile id! The appartement is 
only too comfortable. 

March 30 Ik 

. « . . I am unfortunate here in my friends. Among the 

popular men I have lost Drouyn de l’Huys, though I dined with 
him as a private guest on Monday, and now Walewski, who is all 
hospitality and civility, has sent in his resignation as Speaker. 
It was most convenient to me to have him in that place, as it 
secured me a place in the Chamber to hear the debates, and she 
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was a charming hostess besides. He has been turned out for 
letting Thiers abuse the Empire and the “ Deux Ddeembre ’’ 
without calling him to order. I think he did quite right ; for 
the little man was in such a fury that any opposition would 
have only irritated him and made him worse. I was with 
Thiers at the Opera last night. 1 dined yesterday with Madame 
Mohl — quite a crack intellectual party. Brookfield came in the 
evening. He is librarian to the British part of the Exposition, 
and is lodged and fed at the expense of the country. I took 

with me to the opening as Lady Houghton. Lord Orf'ord 

is here, very agreeable, and Yan de Weyer, but not many 
Londoners as yet. One of them was charged something immense 
at a cafe, and said, “ Je suppose queces sontles prix do P Exposi- 
tion ? Answer: “Monsieur a raison; nous les essayons des 
aujourd’hui; monsieur est le premier qui les Iprouve." I have 
only seen old Guizot once. M. and Madame Guillaume dined 
at Madame Mold’s. She seems rather liked at Paris. Monta- 
lembert is worse, and I have not yet seen him ; but Rio is in 
great force, and I dine with him on Sunday. 

April 9/1. 

There are very few English in Paris, and hardly anyone in 
the Exposition. The Americans swarm. We have alternate 
days of rain, which makes the fine ones very fine. The chest- 
nuts are quite out. The political violence here is extreme, and 
you would fancy from the talk that they were going to war 
with Prussia to-morrow; but I think there is no chance of it. 
Our affairs do not look at all well, and I should not he surprised 
at a dissolution of Parliament, which is the only reason one is 
glad to he out of it, otherwise I hardly feel myself an English- 
man out of Parliament. 

April 18 / 1 . 

I have been so much occupied with jury work that I have 
hardly seen the Exhibition at all thoroughly, and shall therefore 
stay a day or two longer than I proposed. . . . We had a 

beautiful ball at the Cowleys, on Friday, and a dull one at the 
Tuileries last night. I dined at Prince Napoleon’s to meet our 
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Princes, who have made themselves much liked hy their cheerful- 
ness and simplicity. I saw Montalemhert yesterday ; he looks 
better, hut said to someone, “ I am a drowning man who feels 
the water rising higher and higher.” 

Saturday Evening. 

The weather continues warm and pleasant, with sharp spring 
showers. I hope you have something like it, and can get out. 
I have already dispersed nearly all the cards you and Florey 
wrote me, hut have not seen very many people. The Cowleys 
have told me to send in the morning whenever I have nowhere 
else to dine, which is civil, and I have dined there the last two 
days. I went to a private representation of the Misanthrope 
last night, by the very best actors of the Fra.ntpiis, at Marshal 
Vaillant's, and a capital performance it was too, about one 
hundred people comfortably seated — rather different from Lady 
M/s theatricals. It was amusing to hear the Marshal say to 
Lord Cowley, “ Ce terrible Colo est arrive.” Strange that the 
energetic little man makes himself felt here as in London. The 
Emperor is said to be very anxious about the little prince, who 
has had the abscess in his thigh twice operated on. So very 
parvenu a family as the Buonapartes had really no right to the 
king’s evil. I mounted up five stairs to Mrs. Greville yesterday, 
and found her on her couch with the faithful “Julie” at her 
feet. My friend Duvergicr is gone to Cannes to see his sick 
son, and several notables are laid up. The wife of M. de 
Lavalette is dying; so though “ the weather” is propitious, the 
health is not. I am going by appointment to see Prince 
Napoleon, so good-morning. It is a thousand pities he did not 
remain at the head of the Exhibition ; there would have been 
none of the meanness and fraud there now has been. 


To his Daughter. 

Paris, May 10 th, 1867. 

My dbaekst Amy,— Mrs. Symons has come in for the day, 
and is talking to me while I am writing to you. Aunt 
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Harriette has gone to look out for a smart gown f«> !r ., 

to Lady Cowley's to-morrow. This is the in.nv ■^• (r y us 

there is a total change in costume, all the holies U-iiig drcsml 
like the picture of your grandmother in the breakfast -mum, ami 
nobody but cooks wearing crinolines, . . . The inside ..f the 

Exhibition is perhaps the coolest plnee in Paris, 1 meet the 
Prince of Wales at dinner at Lord Cowley’* to morrow, and 
Aunt Harriette comes in the evening. We dine to, day with 
M. Thiers, and go to the opera afterwards. 

To Henry H right, 

t'nria, J lay 12/4, I 

I have been here for some time, and sit with / 
SupSricur, making speeches utterly irrespective of tenses „r 
genders. But, as one of the Cliamiers said to me, •• You are 
here to look after English interests, not French grammar.” 
There has been a good deni of meanness in the whole adminis- 
tration of ‘the affair, of whieh, I think, they are somewhat 
ashamed. The Exhibition itself is very amusing, and is a 
wonderful congeries of human lalmur and ingenuity. 

His duties in connection with the Kxhibitiou for 
the moment at an end, Lord Houghton returned to 
town to find the political situation still full of compli- 
cations ; the Tory Ministry gradually breaking up in 
the process of passing the Reform Bill, 

Lord llougkton to Mr, tihiititone, 

Athenanm ('Inti, April 20 / 4 , 

My beau Gubhtons, — I f you go to Paris, do not forget to 
call on our old friend Rio, who lives at 22, Hoc d'Oudiimt 1 1 - i i 
very susceptible of a little attention, and is as charming a, ,,,, 

A different person, Prince Napoleon, told me he much 
wished to see you. He is very interesting, and his rrsigiMtimt 
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of the Presidency of the Exposition has caused it irreparable 
injury. The present management of it is very had, and every- 
body is discontented ; yet it is well worth seeing, and will be 
more so every day. 

I am delighted at your last political move ; it will give yon 
some repose from responsibility, and will be an excellent dis- 
cipline for the party, which will now reform itself in a natural 
waiy ; as it is at present, it is certainly not fit to reform anyone 
else. 

Yours very truly, 

Houghton. 


Lord Houghton to George von Bunsen. 

Figs ton, April 23rd, 1.S07. 

My dear George, — I did not write to you from Paris 
because if I had anything to say of any value it would probably 
bo opened and read. I wished to sum up my impressions of 
opinion there to the last. I left it on Saturday, and the feelings 
and expectations were so mutable as to be quite ridiculous. 
There' was no supposition too extravagant, but the sum-total was 
no doubt a very positive resolution that you should not retain the 
garrison of Luxembourg. The thing heard from the family and 
entourage of the Emperor was that your great man had three 
times formally offered Luxembourg to the Trench as a minimum 
of compensation for the acquisitions of Prussia, and now, when 
it was convenient to them to take it, they would not be put 
off by any sham constitutional objections. If Bismarck made the 
pretence that it was necessary for the integrity of Belgium, 
they would say that he had offered Prance the undisturbed 
possession of that country if she would engage not to interfere 
with his Gorman projects, and that therefore he would not 
make that pretence even. The French country is certainly very- 
much excited, and Emile Girardin’s ingenious device of the 
Prussian quadrilateral had immense success. At the same time, 
apart from the Luxembourg question, I do not think there is 
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any desire of active hostility toward* Germany, and if is most 
unfortunate that Bismarck ever made thu suggest ion t«> France 
to take it. You will have to give it up.an the American* did 
Mason and Slidell — or, at least, to appear to do ho, unless you 
choose it to be believed that Bismarck require* a war to unify 
Germany. However, I do not think a fair defensive war would 
be injurious to you; but an offensive war, such ns your detention 
of Luxembourg and the continued omt|.sitiun of Northern 
Schleswig would bring on, would 1h* seriously criticised by future 
history. I cannot see how it would Is* tr»r(A tehllt. You seem 
to believe that the Orlcanists are preaching war tss-uuse they 
think it will damage the Emperor. So far from it, Thiers and 
his friends believe that a victorious contest, would only rivet 
their chains, and establish the dcsjsitisin on a still firmer basis. 
Of course they make all the capital they can out of the Ktnjtcror’a 
unpopularity. 


May for a short time. I liked what I saw of Goltz ; he seemed 
to me to have a capital mask of frankness, and a good deal of 
diplomatic ingenuity under it. The Exhibition >■ vulgar and 
speculative — a congeries of incongruous interests, of real tndus- 
trial usefulness and the lowest form of gratifusl curiosity. Yon 
see Lord Shaftesbury haranguing between the Chinese dancing 
girls and the great guns. What it wilt Is* in the heat, and eon- 
fusion of summer is unimaginable. My wife is far from well, 
and I am afraid we shall have to go south for the winter, I 


I say nothing of our poor insular polities • Disraeli is trium 
phant, and the Christian hero Gladstone in the dust. AVwyaf 

Yours affectionately, 

_ JlwWHTWX. 

To hit Wife. 

London, May, lHii? 

I met Gladstone at breakfast. He seems quite awed 
tbe diabolical cleverness of Dizzy, who, he says, in gradt 
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driving all ideas o£ political honour out of the House, and 
accustoming it to the most revolting cynicism. It seems he 
has most difficulty in keeping Hardy in the Cabinet. Delane 
says the extreme "party for Reform are now the grandees, and 
that the dukes are quite ready to follow Beale into Hyde Parle. 
Venables, Collins, and Kinglake, dined at the Procters’, which 
was agreeable, as usual. I go to Paris to-morrow night. 

Friday, 20 th (? June), 2 a.m. 

{After a capital concert at Ford Dudley’s.) 

The political position is so stretched that it is quite a com- 
fort to get away from it anyhow. If one was fairly in it, that 
would be different; but one is not, and one must run away. 
There is a mot of James Lowther’s going the round of the town, 
that he did not see how he could meet his constituents after 
having refused a moderate measure from a good Christian and 
taken an extreme measure from a bad Jew. Lady Russell asked 
"Wentworth Beaumont yesterday whether he did not think Lord 
Russell’s conduct beautiful. Lord Derby asked Lady Cran- 
bournc (they call the new Cave, Cranbourne Alley) if she re- 
mained awake all night, like Cranbourne, calculating the effects 
of the Bill. “ Yes,” she said, “ I was engaged in a sum of 
subtraction, and I found that if you took 3 from 12 (the number 
of the Cabinet), nothing remained.* We discussed the Cave to-day 
at dinner, and Lowe said ho « always regretted having made any 
admissions, as he was sure that candour was the original sin. 

Pascoe Grenfell is dead — a curious combination of an iron- 
master and a dandy, impossible nowadays. Fancy me tossing 
sick in a bitter east wind to-day ! It will do you good to com- 
pare it with your own comfortable boudoir. Such is mankind. 

June 27th. 

. . . Garrisonf was very interesting this morning. He was 
the Wilberforce of America, with the difference that while the 

* Lord Oranbourno, Lord Carnarvon, and General Peel, had resigned. 

f William Lloyd Garrison, then on a visit to England. 
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one had a life of general affluence and was buried in WVtd* 
minster Abbey, the other has lived a lilt* of enstslauf per- 
secution, imprisonment, and danger of death* and has at Iasi 
lived to see slavery abolished in America, I le is of et mrse burnt teal 
and told us that in a few years the blacks would bo tin* sovereign 
race in the Southern States in wealth, intelligence! mid power. 

Turnips Miththtft?, J if /f ini/, 

A pleasant dinner is enclosed,* I suppose the company 
thought so, as they are only just gone, Bright stayed In the 
last, talking very instructively of the past, and future, Iliad- 
stone was talkative and gay ; Claskell silent. Lord Halifax was 
roughly pleasant; Julian Fane, full of his daughter, whose 
health we drank; Monicith, abstracted, but; not absurd,; m H | 
Mr. Winthrop asked much of you, Switslmrtte accepted, and 
never came, more mo 9 m Amy wilt translate to you, 1 n*et 
JEcce Homo at breakfast this morning at Sir II, Holland V, He 
is a delightful man, simple am! dignified ns his bonk, and 
humorous withal 

The Cot t nf e, J/#//t.ov/ l 

July iW/A, l ml?, 

Our expedition to Tennyson 1 * was a mont! mttmrm, hnt a 
physical failure; for we had so had n pair of jnwtern that wt 
regularly knocked up seven miles from this house, and Mimdd 
have had to walk there in the moonlight had we not met with n 
London cab returning from Good wood. As I »houh! lutve hml 
to carry Mrs. Greville, you can imagine whnt we escaped* The 
bard was very agreeable, and his wife and mm delightful it,* 
has. built himself a very handsome and mumuHlumn home in » 
most inaccessible site, with every comfort he mn mpure, md 
every discomfort to all who approach him, What mn be mnrn 
poetical? The Gladstones and the Duke of Argyll were there 
last week. 

Sir Mr R a W ‘»‘hwi*. Mr. I ’.right, 

M p 1,1,1 R ° n ' JU mU Uddmdmmli, Mr. 1 L Mmu 
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( Undated.) 

Swinburne writes in good spirits : much amused at the 
doctors recommending him light reading and repose, “ just as 
iff,” he says, u I ever read or did anything serious/* * 

The fete last night was not only magnificent, but beautiful 
altogether; the finest thing I have seen in England, and perhaps 
anywhere. f You will see in the papers the grim ending of the 
“ Arabian Night/* Madame Musurus attacked at the Sultan's 
supper-table, Dudley Carleton helped to carry her out, but she 
was never conscious again. She was a capital woman, and had 
been the making of: her husband. He was a tutor in her family. 
Her children quite adored her. Ilarriette had shaken hands 
with her a few minutes before, and was quite affected. The 
Sultan kept us waiting above an hour, saying his nerves were 
quite overcome by this event. He went round the circle in the 
French way, Fuad Pasha saying to each, “ Sa Majeste eat 
eharme or enchante or tree houreux do faire votro connaissanco/* 
Kinglake was there and many grandees. 


Lord Houghton to Jm Daughter . 

July im, 1807. 

Dkarbst Amy, — I was just thinking of writing to you to-day 
instead of mamma when your letter arrived. You see by the 
enclosed that she was at the Guildhall last night, which perhaps 
you did not know. There was a tremendous crowd, and I had to 
get out by the kitchen, to get to dine at the India House, where 
we had a rehearsal of the dinner the Sultan is to have there to- 
day. As I was in uniform, the erowd chaffed a good deal when 
they saw me coming out the back way ; and one said, u Here's a 
chap who has made himself sick already/* And another, “ He 

* Mr. Swinburne had been seized with serious illness while break- 
fasting with Lord Houghton a few days previously, 

f In honour of the Sultan, who was then visiting London. 
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lias got a stick and a sword too;” hut thin* wen* very goml- 
natured. The Sultan is a fine-looking man, and has his little hoy 
with him, about Robin's age, but shorter and a good deal graver. 
He looked quite solemnly round at the people j he will not. he 
the heir to the throne, as in the Hast f lu* mieciwion goes to the 
representative of the eldest branch — thus the son of his eldest 
brother will inherit, a young man of about twenty, who looks 
very fierce. I am to see the Sultan to-morrow at Buckingham 
Palace. I enclose an article on Miss Coutfs which mamma might 
like to see. I am going to her fete to-day ; she dines 
Belgians and others in tents. All the chickens are to be eut up 
and then tied together, so that nothing need be carved except 
string. 

It was at this period that Lord Houghton joined 
an undertaking at that time very unpopular, but with 
which he was in full sympathy — the movement for 
securing the suffrage for women. He did so, aa will be 

seen, at the invitation of Mr. Mill, 


John Stuart Mill to Lord Houghton. 

Blackhmth Park, August tml, 1S07. 

Dear Loud Houghton, — A society is in course of formation to 
carry on the movement for admitting women to the suffrage, 
to which, I know, you are favourable, ami it will be of great 
value to the society if you would give your adhesion to it by 
allowing me to add your name to the General Committee. 
Business will be conducted by the Executive Committee of 
ladies, and the members of the General Committee are re- 
sponsible for nothing except approval of the object and an annual 
subscription of a guinea. My daughter and l are on the General 
Committee, and it would give me great pleasure to l*j allowed 
to enrol you ou tlie list. trely 

J. S. Mint,. 
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The Same to the Same. 

Dear Lord Houghton, — T am very glad that you are willing 
to be on the General Committee of the Women’s Suffrage Society. 
The grounds of justice and of principle for removing the dis- 
abilities of women cannot be better stated than in your words, 
and in those of Lady Houghton cited in your note. Would it 
be too much to ask the benefit of her name along with yours on 
the General Committee ? I am not uneasy about the future fate 
of representation of minorities, for the working men do not share 
the indifference of the middle class to superior cultivation, and 
are much more willing than the middle class to give full and 
thoroughgoing effect to a principle. Hughes stated at the meeting 
on Wednesday that the question was debated at the Working 
Men's College, and after several discussions was at last decided in 
favour of representation of minorities. The only plan which fully 
and fairly carries out tho democratic principle is Mr. Hare's, and 
that is now rapidly making way among thinking people. 

Very truly yours, 

J. S. Mill. 

In August Lord Houghton joined his wife at Bonn, 
and went with her to Wildbad. 

Lord Houghton to George von Bunsen. 

Wildbad, August '■Find, 1867. 

My dear George,- — T am glad on the whole that you did 
not come to Bonn, for I should have been fancying that you 
were losing some electoral chance ; yet it would have been very 
pleasant to have seen you there, even for a few hours. The old 
place would have looked like itself again. We arrived here 
yesterday after a sweltering but not disagreeable journey, and 
shall be stationary I suppose for three weeks. Three doctors 
without consultation recommended these baths to my wife, and 
as I am always breaking my ankles they can do me no harm. 
After we leave here I have a thought of Switzerland, and Miss 
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Wynn gave me a hope that about that time y. m might |, e 
visiting your mother at Blouay. Write me whet her t here is a 
chance of it. I saw Dr. J. Brandis Bernavs, V. SyUd, and 
Eoggenbach at Bonn, and passed two pleasant talkative evening. 
The visit was to Lady MaeCarthy, anil full of sad memories if 
was. I have played Providence to mum* three or four remarkable 
men, and Nemesis has just come in when they were in their 
prime of work and strength, and carried them into tin* Infinite. 
I wonder always whether the Great Providence is treated the 
same way when He tries to do something good and great. 

As I passed through Nassau the jieoplo were grinding their 
teeth at the Prussians having appropriated the family property 
of the old reigning family, including the Stein vineyards. 

I don't understand why it is not the interest of Prussia to 
make the princely families into a wealthy aristocracy, which in a 
short time would look on themselves as ramparts of the throne. 
The other game is the same sort of unconscious democracy which 
Lord Derby is playing in England, and which must !,»• dangerous, 
for it is fraudulent and short-sighted. \V rite me a long gossiping 
letter to beguile the time at this place, where 1 do not exjwt to 
find any reasonable playfellows. Do you happen to know anyone 
here, or likely to come ? 

With our best regards, 

Yours ever, 

- IlmxnrroN, 


To kit Younger Daughter. 

W%Uhnul i Align »/ tUrtl, 

Dbarbst Fuirbkch,— Wo ascended to this lofty samtorium 
the day before yesterday in a drive of three boors through hay- 
fields with their second crop, and fir forests with clear ml 
stems _ Mamma is already bettor for the baking we have had on 
tiie Klnne-especially, I think, for one long day on the river from 
onn to Bingen. It was a great pleasure to me to site Holy 
MacCarthy so cheerful and contented in her humble life at 
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Bonn, after the loss of all her wealth and grandeur, which she 
had so long as my dear friend was alive. She has a nice little 
boy, a year younger than Robin, who, now that he is a High- 
lander, you may call your Rob Roy. Arnieia enjoyed Heidel- 
berg very much, and was very full of all the sad adventures of 
the Queen of Bohemia, King James's daughter, from whom, you 
know, our Royal Family inherit the crown of England, Our 
acquaintance here is as yet limited to Sir Alexander and Lady 
Malet, and Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Lushington. . . . 

I hope you are making the most of your three governesses. 
I doubt whether any princess in Germany has more ; and Amicia 
tries to nourish her mind on any crumbs of knowledge that fall 
from her parents' table. I hope you won't find her intelligence 
very thin when we all meet again. There is a lame German 
prince in our hotel with seven children, who occupies all the best 
rooms, so that we are not likely to have many new acquaintances. 
We cannot yet tell how the baths suit, but they are pleasant to 
take. Love to all. Your affectionate 

Houghton. 


Mrs. Procter to Lord Houghton . 

Hampstead, Sept. 80th, 1867. 

My dear Lord Houghton, — I want very mucli to hear 
tidings of you and my dear Lady Houghton. I have been 
thinking of you more than usual of late, for I have been re- 
reading “ Henrietta Temple.” How charming it is ! I know 
no man but you who would admire it. Most men have had all 
the tenderness and sentiment of their character rubbed off by 
the world. The old saying, “ Tell me your company, and X shall 
know what you are,” I read, “ Tell me your books.” 

We have been hero for three weeks, and go home on the 8th 
of October. We are at one side of the Heath, and have de- 
licious walks round this neighbourhood. It has done my 
husband a great deal of good — the change and good air. We are 
close to the George Smiths. 
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I had a holiday for three weeks at Malvern Wells ; since 
that I have been staying at Knebworth. It in chinning there— 
the best thing life offers except. Fryston. lord Lyti.m i* such 
good company, and so good to me! We had long walks and 
long talks. Mr. and Mrs. Lytton were there, Anthony Tr.dl.ijKs 
and his wife, and Mr. Farrar (“ Frio; or, I tittle by fat tie "), I 
found Trollope very pleasant. 

Since that I have been here, utid seen Wilkie Collins, who is 
working hard at a new book to ajtponr in Ail thr Yr.tr /,'»««,/ 

about January next. Mr. I met at dinner flu* other day, 

and he told me that by his brother’s death he emm-s into 
£20,000. Some part of it he intends to spend in giving dinners — 
not a had way; it is the only manner in which yon and I shall 
benefit by the legacy. May he it«k us soon, ami let me wit next 
you I I ask no more. Fierce Butler is dead, and Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble sailed— or, rather, steamed— for America the very weeU 
the news came. You will sec that Mr. Lvtlou announce* two new 
books; and, oh! happy that we are, the author of " Only Dure " 
has a book in the press. Mr. Venables having reviewed it and 
praised it in the Saturday no dottht has hern the cause of this 
second attempt. I cannot toll you how lie luts degraded himself 
in my opinion by doing this. His praise nr blame are now 
quite worthless. I never could write a book, ami one wlmug 
reason for not doing so was the idea of some few seeing h»w j»«»r 
it was. Venables was one of the few ; 1 need not say that you 
were one and Kinglake. 

Fray lot me hear from you; take a little time from some 
friend or acquaintance, and give it to your affectionate and 

•grateful old friend 

Aksk It, FttmTKH. 

sends hut love to lady Houghton, ami kisses 

her hand, appointing Robin his substitute. 1 have h-vu reading 
Maria Edgeworth’s memoirs; Lady Strangfoni lent them me. 
They will amuse you and Lady Houghton ; *,» much alwut. 
people you have heard of, atid some you have known. Miss 
Edgeworth praises too much ; she calls AbboUf imt i4 
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castle. How Sir Walter must have flattered her ! I found also 
some mention of a Madame Belloc who translated Miss Edge- 
worth's books into French. M. Belloc, her son, married Bessie 
Parkes. I and Edith went to her wedding. The mother was 
there, and is, I believe, known to Madame Mold. I hear that 
Miss Wynn goes on the 16th of October to the South of France. 
Oh! for the good old days when people stayed at home, and the 
world was at war ! 

It was decided that Lady Houghton should spend 
the winter at Cannes, her delicate health making a 
sojourn in a warmer climate than that of Yorkshire 
necessary. Lord Houghton travelled through Switzer- 
land with her by easy stages from Wildbad to the 
South, of France, and then returned to Paris to resume 
his duties in connection with the Exhibition. One of 
the incidents of the brilliant year of dissipation in Paris 
was the review of the French troops held in honour 
of the visit of the Emperor of Austria. It took place 
whilst Houghton was in Paris, and he saw as much of 
it as possible. 

A beautiful sight [says one of the newspapers], that glorious 
day in the bright sunshine, the anniversary of Balaclava, 
where French and English fought together. It could be seen 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph rode on the left of the Em- 
peror Napoleon and next the troops. The Emperor Napoleon 
was on his favourite chestnut, and wore over his uniform the 
broad riband of the Austrian Order of St. Stephen. Marshals, 
generals, and officers— French, Austrian, and Italian — and great 
personages followed the line behind Prince Napoleon, and the 
Archdukes Charles and Louis Victor. There was one red coat 
in the midst of the gay cavalcade — a reel coat with silver epau- 
lettes and buttons, surmounted by a cocked hat with white 
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plumes, and supplemented by blue trouser* with silver w t, jj MS . 
and it might be said of Lord Houghton it*, be H(t j j 11N hJm j 
among the press of knight*, all radiant with *,ar» erosse* 
and orders, in that plain, unadorned, and jwiuvfuj nttm* , s f 
Deputy- Lieutenant of an Knglisd, enmity, " 1/ tj '< . ,/ ,,,/ 
didingnS ! ” 


Whilst he was still in Paris the |ndif ies <,(' j.’ m *„p e 
were disturbed by the aimmimrmeiit id' the determina. 
tion of the Emperor of the Frem li tu „,TUj,y luune with 

his troops. 

To hit Wife, 

28, A imuo lie* Chumps EfyiJei, Orft4' > Jm’,7. 

Arrived about an hour ago, and drove from tin- »t»t inn t „ nn 
open earriago with a bright morning moon, Am going to 
the Stanleys at breakfast at Madame Mold's at In, .lit, j, ut 
missed the dinner to tint Queen of 1 I el la ml , whirl) eamo 
last night, Found my ltadieid friend* at l„o„» in great ex- 
citement about a fresh intervention in Home, whirl, they looked 
on as certain, saying it wa* all the doing ..f /' A m who 
they only wished had been drowned the other day at St, Jean de 
Luz, and who would come to the name end a* /' A if 
she did not take care. . , , Anxious to hear how \>,ii are, and 
how Cannes looks. 


s tu «<««#? , 4 *» 


, No 1(ittcr froin C»nne« yet arrived, *» y„u will judge what 
time it takes for a letter to get here. ... 1 had nu inter, **f . 

mg breakfast with M. Ndgrier. He read me the de«i..,te|„ » just 
recmed. The King of Italy giv,** way to the threat* ami power 
of France, who would else have eertainly take,, <J, f r „ ul 
which it would have been diflieult to dislodge her. 
knows where Garibaldi ha* gone to. I wish be wa* safe at 
Chiswick. The Queen of Holland very agreeable ve.to.dav, 
mid seems to be enjoying hereel! much here. 1 f„„«d (hark* 
VilUers sitting with her. The weather here i. very bright and 
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pleasant. I am going- to drive this morning to St. Cloud to 
write my name for the Emperor. The Granvilles have been 
here for two months, and their own horses and establishment, 
and only return for the meeting of Parliament. 

Paris, Oct. 27 th. 

It is quite possible that you saw from your windows yester- 
day morning the French fleet on their way to Italy. The news 
fell like a thunderbolt on the world here, everyone having looked 
on the affair as being well settled — at least, for a short time. Now * 
everyone asks, What next ? and the agitation is extreme. This is 
indeed a delightf ul place to live in, always some confusion and 
excitement going on ; in fact, these people could not live without 
it. The banquet yesterday was very magnificent and uncom- 
fortable, as these things usually are. I sat by the wife of a 
Deputy, who told me they had a villa at Nice which they had 
not time to occupy above a month in the year. I said she had 
better let it to me. She said no, but she would lend it to me 
with pleasure. I wonder whether sho meant me to take her at 
her word. The Emperors are gone to the Races at Vincennes, 
and I am going to a meeting of the “ Societe de Protection 
des Apprcntis," presided over by the Empress. ... I still 
intend to leave this on Friday, so let me know whether you 
would like Galignani continued or the Times. Delane, by-the-bye, 
is here in great force. I took him to the Queen of Holland. 
She asked him (rather an awkward question), “ Combien 
d’ahonnes il pourrait avoir ? ” He said, “ Un million, madame." 
She called him to someone in his presence, “ Le quatriemo 
pouvoir de Point BritanniqueP’ He seemed much amused. 
Granville began his speech yesterday with a little accent; but 
as he went on you would not have known it was not a French- 
man. It could not have been better done. You will read the 
report to-morrow. M. Itouher’s political oration was in very 
bad taste, with some Italians present. 

There was an autumn session of Parliament, and 
Lord Houghton came to town to attend it, 
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To fax Wife, 

Travetlerx' I'M, A Wrmfar 1 \ th, isn7. 

With this yellow fog ami your him* atmosphere combined, 
an artist like yourself would rub up a line given colour. 

I dined at the Guildhall yesterday, tin* new Lord Mayor 
being a bookseller and an old aeipuitntimee of mine, l « u }, v ,. r y 
much where we did two years ago, and in your absence l | tiU | 
Lady John Manners for my com|iaition. She and her Minister 
have been over to Paris to learn the French dodges about 
planting and sewering and street-making, ami s*« we may expect 
some results. The tiling that etruek them most wan the way in 
which each tree in the Boulevards receives air to its roots from 
an open grating, and water through a pipe that runs round its 
roots. He says he should like to make a boulevard of Urgent 
Street. I do not see the use of trees m long us our smoko 
blackens everything. ... I stay over to. morrow for »n 
Abyssinian meeting of the Geographical Society i it ought to l«i 
interesting. The speaking last night at Guildhall w»« supremely 
dull. I actually went into a state of coma while Dizzy was 
orating. Lord Derby was laid up with the gout, und the story 
now is— which l do not believe that lie is likely to resign, and 
will recommend the Queen to make Dizzy Premier.* 

18 , Upper Brook Street, ,X»vrmt>rr tttlh. 

You will see I came out on the Kotmm «|tie»tio» in the 
House of Lords, t and I should like to know w hether y.ni m< 
the Times, as I could send you any munhrr of particular interest, 

* Lord Derby resigned in the following February, and »•»« minwilml 

by Mr, Disraeli. 

t bird Houghton spoke at length during Hie debate, tie ««„ charged 
in the papers at the liras with having *>*«„,„! tt , ,}„• represent* 

tivo of Louis Napolwm anti tlw tif hi# \m\U*y Th«* \%m 

of course ahmml; but then, was no doubt He in in 

ns frequent converMtion* with the leading .Ute.mm ,.f that capital, he 

had gamed a more intimate knowledge of lie* u.t.-nm.m ,4 tm* hmp.-ror 
than most Lughshmea posaosatitl* 
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I saw Lady Palmerston yesterday, much saddened by her grand- 
daughter's condition, which is most painful. . . . The 
Bishop of Oxford at Grillion's yesterday told me the Bishopric 
of Lichfield had been offered to, and refused by, the Bishop of 
New Zealand. I am not sorry for the refusal, Selwyn having 
come out very strong in the Synod against the Bishop of 
London. I dine with the Procters to-day to celebrate his 78th 
birthday, and go to Fryston to-morrow, returning on Wednes- 
day for the Neutrality Commission, which has begun to sit 
weekly. 

There seems some little hope of Mrs. Disraeli to-day : the 
scene in the House of Commons was very striking, Dizzy quite 
unable to restrain his tears.* I think Cannes will do very well 
for you, or for you and the children, but I do not think I should 
like it, and I hope you may not dislike going somewhere else in 
the beginning of the next year. 

Sunday Evening, December 15 Ih, 1867. 

I have heard nothing from Fryston in this subterranean 
city, but shall keep this open for to-morrow's bulletin. I have 
just come from the scene of the Fenian Gunpowder Plot.f I 
do not believe such havoc could have been wrought by one barrel 
of gunpowder, and think it must have been filled with some 
still more explosive material. Some of the houses were literally 
blown away, and are nothing but a heap of bricks. It is hoped 
that the poor little wretched children, some twenty of them, will 
not survive— they are so frightfully injured. Two looking out 

* When Parliament met, Mrs. Disraeli was lying dangerously ill, and 
Mr. Gladstone, in the opening sentence of his speech on the Address, gavo 
public expression to the sympathy of all parties in the House with her 
husband. It was then that Disraeli was overcome, as Lord Houghton 
describes. 

f On the previous Friday, December 13th, an attempt was made by a 
party of Fenians to blow up the House of Detention at Olorkenwell, where 
one of the Fenian leaders was confined. Twelve deaths in all resulted 
from this outrage. The principal perpetrator, Barrett, was convicted, and 
hanged at the Old Bailey, 
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of the window with curiosity, to see what the men wore doing 
with the barrel, had their faces blown off. There would be more 
indignation at the sacrifice of these poor innocents than if half a 
dozen Jjords had been murdered ; and the American Minister said 
to me, “ You will be having some lynching here soon.” My 
friend Sir Richard Mayne is blamed for not having a larger 
police force present, for they had full warning of the attempt 
by an anonymous letter. Tell — — - there is great discussion of 
Dr. Kenealy's conduct in throwing up the brief for the defence* 
There can be no reasonable doubt that his clients are implicated 
in the plot of rescue, but as yet there is no legal proof. It is 
the most Irish part of the matter that had the Fenians been in 
the yard, as the conspirators expected, in all probability they 
would have been killed by the concussion, as well as a large 
number of other prisoners. 

In the beginning of 1808 Lord Houghton accom- 
panied his wife to Rome, where they spent some time. 
His children were with him, and he was able to intro- 
duce them to scenes with which he had long been 
familiar. 

To Miss Jane Milnes. 

Home, April im, 1B68. 

My dearest Jane, — Whether it be the cold weather here— 
quite exceptional for the season — or some constitutional recur- 
rence of the disorder, I do not know, hut Annabel has been very 
poorly again. I have, therefore, given up going to Florence it's 
I intended, and remain here until I start for England by the 
direct boat to Marseilles on Friday next. I hope thus to find 
myself in England on Monday, the 27th. 1 have taken the 

house on here till the 8th of May, to the great delight of the 
children, who cannot have enough of Rome, and to whom it has 
certainly been very useful. By that time the row in Florence 
contingent on the Royal Marriage will he over, and they will lie 
able to spend a week there on their way to WildbaZ Mary 
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von Orlielt Is quite cross that I do not send them there for the 
fetes; but it would increase Annabel's trouble, and they have 
seen wonders enough here for the present. . . . The elder 

Peers are thinning off fast, and I shall meet a dozen younger 
colleagues on my return. . . . The Pope's voice is the most 

curious thing in the ceremonies, all which he goes through as 
a perfect actor, I have not been to see him, but have had some 
interesting conversations with Cardinal Antonelli, who is remark- 
able. Of course, they are pleased here at the Irish Church 
affair, hut would, I think, have preferred the endowment of 
their own Church, as I should. They also look on Gladstone as 
a revolutionist, and take everything doubtfully from his hands. 


Extracts from Letters to Ms Wife . 

16, Upper Brook Street , Saturday, May 2nd. 

. * • It has been a week of strong political excitement, 

beginning with Lord Derby veiy improperly interfering, like a 
school master addressing his young friends, and begging them 
not to resign, Gladstone is the great triumph ; but as he owns 
that he has to drive a four-in-hand, consisting of English 
Liberals, English Dissenters, Scotch Presbyterians, and Irish 
Catholics, ho requires all his courage to look his difficulties in 
the face, and trust to surmount them. I was in hopes 1 could 
have told you the result of Dizzy's visit to Osborne ; but 
nothing has yet transpired, and to-morrow will he left to the 
plenitude of rumours in which a London Sunday delights to 
indulge. The Duke of Northumberland has refused both the 
Lord- Lieutenancy of Middlesex and the Garter, evidently not 
wishing to take anything from the present men. The Duke of 
Wellington has the former, and Lord Bath is likely to have the 
latter. ... I have seen Lady Palmerston, in great vivacity, 
full of stories of Dizzy, his talking to the Queen, as “ two 
authors," and Mrs. Dizzy's new carriage and two footmen. 
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16, Upjner Brook Street, May %Vh, 

The weather is so genial here that I hope it may be ho in 
your lofty valley [Wildbad], where the fresh green must be 
delightful under the dark firs. I dined yesterday with Dean 
Stanley, and sat by Princess Christian. The party consisted of 
the Grotes, Lyells, Milmans, Stanley, and Maurice. The Dean 
and I talked a good deal across the Princess, and she seemed 
much amused. Mrs. Bruce came in the evening, full of inquiries 
about you all, and vivacious as ever. . . . There was a 

purely political party at Strawberry Hill — Forster, Goschen, 
the Childers, and the Gladstones. It was very agreeable, though 
Gladstone is in a terribly worried state of mind. It iH almost 
comical to see him in antagonism to the whole English Church. 
He professes not to be disappointed ; but I hardly think he 
counted the cost when he proclaimed his policy.* 

Lady Hougliton remained abroad until July. In 
the spring of that year an Exhibition of Fine Arts was 
opened at Leeds, in a large building just erected from 
the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott as an Infirmary 
for the West Biding. Lord Houghton had taken 
much interest in the undertaking, and, besides as- 
sisting it in other ways, contributed several of the 
family portraits to the temporary gallery which was 
opened by the Prince of Wales. During the summer 
many visitors of distinction who went to Yorkshire to 
see the Leeds Exhibition were entertained at Fryston. 
One of these, whose name must be mentioned here 
because of his long friendship with Lord Houghton, 
was Mr. Watkiss Lloyd. 


* Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
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To Ms Wife. 

Fn/don, May 30 th. 

I write alone in the big house, haunted too with your smile 
and the children’s laughter; but the united efforts of Mrs. 
Eliza and Mary Davy have given me such a good dinner that 
I have no right to be sentimental, especially as I indulged in a 
bottle of very old claret, just to try it. The Prince’s visit to 
Yorkshire was a success, though he had a bad cold. At Mr. 
Denison’s we had the beautiful Lady Dudley, whom her 
husband decorates with the most magnificent jewels. It was 
trying work for an old gentleman like me, not in bed till 4 a.m. 
each morning. You will, I think, enjoy the Exhibition in a 
quiet way. Lady Milnes was conspicuously admired. I made 
the only joke of the period. Somebody said at lunch,* “ Wlmt 
room is this to be ? ’’ “ The dissecting-room of course ; will you 

take a leg?” I was asked to dine at Temple Newsam, but 
declined, being very well where I was. The long gallery at 
Temple Newsam was entirely lit up with candles, and looked 
very handsome. The Prince said he was hot; so they instantly 
smashed the windows which would not open easily. Curious 
the different nature of England from the Continent. This 
modest place, with its lush and various greens, and the air 
heavy with white and red may, and the songs of the innumerable 
birds, had a quiet charm even after Italy ; not more or less, but 
one of its own. Considering how things have been left to 
themselves, they have done very well. The garden and houses 

promise abundantly (a great apple-year), and only laments 

that to please the farmers he shall have no rabbit-pies for you. 
. . . Political affairs are most interesting. On the eve of a 

change of Government the Queen goes off to Balmoral, for 
which Delane taps her rather hardly. Pomfret had a near 
escape on Monday, Kainald Knightley having moved to take 
away one member, but Mr. Baxter’s motion to disfranchise the 
smallest boroughs was carried. I do not see how the Govern- 
ment can stay in with any dignity or comfort. At the only 

* In the Infirmary. 
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ball I have been to in London, I found the wall/. going on fo 
the tune of “Strangers Yet/' and Mrs. Sainton Dolby has set 
wbat I call your poein, “ Recollections,” charmingly. 

To Ms Wife. 

June VMh, ISOS. 

Though we do not make much of anniversaries when together, 
yet at this distance I must tell you how dearly 1 think of you 
to-day, and how full of you all the world is for me wherever 1 
go* I had some people to lunch, and I was doubtful whether 
I should ask them to drink your health; but somehow or other 
I felt your own disinclination about it, and drank it secretly 
myself. 

The party was Monseigneur Talbot, who dresses like a High. 
Church parson, and looks putty and prelatic, and less gentleman- 
like than in his robes. I had perverts enough to meet him to 
send Aunt Lulu into fits— Monteiths, Procters, Uaisfords, Mrs. 
Montgomery, A. de Yere, then Mrs. Bruce us a hyphen to 
join on Harriette and the Arthur RussoIIh. We had a really 
miraculous escape at lunch— not from fire, at least of a physical 
nature, but from an explosion. As I went out of tho dining- 
room, Day said a young gentleman had called, and ho had 
asked him into the dining-room ; but bo would not come in, and 
would call another day, and had left his card : 


R. G-ARIIiAI/DI 1 

No human being but would have believed that I had asked him 
to meet Talbot; and what a confirmation it would have ken of 
the wildest stories of my parties 1 I dined yesterday wifi, Mrs. 
emsor^m the same room in which X remember dining will, 

the Bishop at his first dinner after his marriage with Miss Kor- 

oeymer. 

And we the painted shadows on the wall/* 

th/iX Sh - w “ “ “* .» 
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The Queen gives a breakfast to six hundred people in the 
gardens o£ Buckingham Palace. The Tories have not asked us 
once to Court this year. 

During the summer of 18(58 Mr. Longfellow paid a 
visit to England, and renewed his acquaintance with 
Lord Houghton. The latter was his conductor on a 
visit to the House of Lords, and, together with Lord 
Stanhope, arranged for a dinner in his honour at the 
A theme um Club. 

Lord Houghton to Mr. Henry ‘Bright . 

/ me im 3 1868. 

. . . . You should see London in its state of political 

anarchy. I quite go with Robertson Gladstone about the 
calumnies against the great man, coming, as they do, from the 
Church of which he has been the faithful and eminent servitor 
for the whole of his life. Does it ever strike you that nothing 
shocks pious people so much as any immediate and practical 
application of the character and life of Christ? On the 
question itself, I do not go with him, valuing most highly the 
connection of any Church with the State, which really means 
with the governing laity. 

I am to review The Spanish Gypsy ” for the Edinburgh , 
and should much like your impression of it. She* has gone 
abroad to get out of the way of criticism. 

I hope Longfellow will come straight to me, as I have some 
invitations for him. 

To Mb Wife. 

London , June £8 rd, 1868. 

1 was delighted to get the quadruple letter; it was quite 
what our ancestors would have called a posy. The weather has 
been so sultry that I have been divided between wishes and 

# George Eliot. 
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regrets for you. Your room how* has Iwii 70'*’ every night with 
the passsage-window open; hut then the Rhine may h,. „t;n 
hotter, and your room may not in* so eomfurtulde. The (Teels 
of the drought on fanning have been very disastrous ; the wheat, 
and turnips have both suffered eonsidembly, There is a littj,, 
better prospect to-day, the sky being overrioti.bd with fn-ipiont 
showers. Mr. Markham, fresh from Miigdnht, breakfasted with 
me yesterday, and left us all Theodormns, 'i’he whole eari*»*r of 
King Theodore is like a hit of Biblieal history, ending with his 
“ dying in the gate.” Ho shot himself, believing (hat the 
English had betrayed him. . . . Julian Fane has h>ft the 

profession altogether, telling some one he meant. ?.. retire to the 
country and lead a pastoral life. What is m.>n< surprising j H 
that Odo Russell has refused the post at Paris, whieh |„,| h his 
mother and Lord Clarendon thought just the thing fur him, m 
Lady Mary would have made a capital Ambassadress f„r the 
bachelor Lord Lyons. Them ia a great rush f,.r dinners this 
and next week, and nothing much after ; so you will find 
London going out of town. Henry Bright eoiues up to mo 
to-day to stay till the end of the week, I shall take him to 
breakfast with Gladstone, and ten with Lord Stanley, (lu-dave 
Dord has just been here, looking over my Blake* ; he » a 
charming man* 


\f Jum mu A, lHflS,) 

I hope Longfellow will not be gone when you com... I t.„,k 
him to the House at Lord* yesterday, whom they treated him 
with great distinction, and gave him a place mater the throne 
Longfellow breakfasts here on Friday, and we give him a dinner 
at the Athenasum on Monday, I met itassam at breakfast 
ttis morning, and he tells many curious stories of Themloru * 

The little boy is seven years old, and the king told him to 

mder Rassam as his father. Bo when Rassam asked him to sit 

n "Haw can I do that? am I not 

l r ° l, " a “°" daru to wt eat in his father's 

presenoe ? You see what go.nl family mb there is in Ahy«,mm. 

* King of Abyssinia. 
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Tlie Athenaeum dinner was a distinct success, though 
the arrangements were not completed without the usual 
amount of friction caused by the difficulty of including 
in the party all who thought they had a right to join it ; 
and Houghton’s correspondence of this period bears testi- 
mony to the fact that he was not successful in avoiding 
all personal offence in the arrangements, for which he was 
chiefly responsible. Honour was, however, done to the 
distinguished American poet, and that, after all, was the 
chief object at which the promoters of the dinner aimed. 

In the autumn of this year Lord Houghton enjoyed 
the distinction of being elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society — a compliment which was all the greater because 
he received it in virtue not of his scientific but his 
literary and social eminence. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Society [writes Sir Roderick 
Murchison, November 29th> 1808] General Sabine proposed from 
the chair that you should at a subsequent meeting be elected 
F.it.S. Ho asked mo to be the seconder, which I became with 
the greatest pleasure, and ifeid a few words in honour of your 
acquirements in geographical science, as well as in praise of your 
well-known position among men of letters; but why, my dear 
friend, did you riot ask your old president to propose you ? If I 
had had any notion of your wish to be E.R.S., I should have done 
the thing long ago. 

Towards the close of the year Lord Houghton visited 
the Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye. 

To Ms Wife. 

Strathfieldsaye House, Hants, December 

The party here, technically speaking, is a failure — health 
and weather! Our two princesses have failed! The Viscountess 
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Beaeonsfield has also failed. Dizzy says, because his lir,,tlu>r is 
dying, which nobody believes. It would have been ^reat fun jf 
they had both been here, but it is iw good ns other parties. My 
old college friend, the Dean of Windsor, Joint Hav.nnd the 
Beauchamps — the Lady Mary Stanhope. The Dean t.dd 
that Oxford would have had London hut that Dim stnnedy 

opposed, and that Dizzy’s eandiilato for (’nnierhurv was 

the foolishest creature on the Bench. He told us the slmrjM'st 
Bishopmaking the (Imam ever had was when she rejected 
Waldegrave for York, and Lord Palmerston t.dd her «l,e 'knew 
nothing about it, and she answered, “ No more do you,” and she 
named your Ebor. . . . The merit of this jdnee' i* in the 

trees, which are very fine; but the house is a rnmslmekling old 
place, without a fine room in it. A small beam fell on the 
Duchess in the library this afternoon, and knocked her down, 
without, however, hurting her much. A couple of inches nearer 
would have smashed her beautiful head. It has raimsl ail day, 
and I have only walked to the monument which the Duke has 
^put up to his father — not more satisfactory than these things in 
general. Young Wellesley, the heir, is herc-a very pleasing, 
cheery youth. ' 


wrmnfiemmijff n fdnwdajf. 

We we in great political excitement, expect iug every moment 
to hear that Dizzy lias resigned .* It k curious that every laxly 
now says that it is the best thing he can do, whereas nobody 
before has ever suggested it. It would no doubt have many 
advantages for his party, as he ami it would remain entirely 
unpledged, and might abolish the English a* well «* the Irish 
Establishment If this resignation takes place, if, will g„ far to 

dZ In! Jr SW TV tlUm mmt lm *"*>*'»»»»# said ami 
done, but aU the charm of the prize fight will he over. 

Lady Houghtons health gave him much anxiety 
dunng the winter and spring, and to some extent inter- 
election, to tbs n.wPsdh.m*! had malt*t tea great Liberal 
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fered with his social engagements in London. His aunt, 
Miss Caroline Milnes, died in April, and he felt severely 
the loss of one who had been as a sister to him. Still, 
he was able to entertain many friends at breakfast and 
luncheon in Upper Brook Street, and in the autumn of 
18(59 he paid a visit of unusual interest to the Queen of 
Holland, whose acquaintance ho had formed in Paris in 
the Exhibition year, and who had learned to entertain a 
warm regard for him. “ You can t think how the Queen 
of Holland praised you up last night, and said you were 
her kindest friend. Don’t be proud, or lose your taste 
for simpler pleasures,” wrote one o£ his friends, ihe 
fact was that the Queen, whose intellectual gifts are 
well known, took delight in his conversation, and was 
eager to entertain him as a guest under her own roof. 
He had written offering himself in the spring. 

The Queen of Holland to Lord Houghton. 

The Hague, May 4ith, 1869. 

Dear Lord Houghton,— I won’t lose one instant answering 
your very kind letter. I am, alas ! in the necessity of leaving the 
Hague Monday, the 17th. If you could come before the 17th, it 
would give me the greatest pleasure. Whitsuntide being the 
16th, I. have a faint hope your coming here might be possible. 
I cannot delay my journey, as it concerns my second son, whom 
I am going to join in the Vosges, where ho is taking a cold-water 
cure. The Hague is just now in its brightest colour with the 
first shade of foliage, and I venture to ask you to come a few 
days before the 17 th. 

Hoping soon to receive a favourable answer, 

I remain, dear Lord Houghton, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Sorb i a. 



Prom the letters of the year l make the following 

extracts : — 

M, M. M. to h>$ Ihiuyfttfr, 

Mrttiirf, iKfifl, 

Pkarest Astr.—I am afraid you must he very cold i n jj le 
“ Modem Athens," as they rail it. There ha* l«vn dreadful 
wind here, with showers of sleet, bringing hack »)) 
bronehitises that had l*K>n getting will. There an* »,|„ 0 
tableaux going on at lady Edward ({'•wards, which { j, ava 
not seen ; hut I met Lady Sebright at dinner in lo r eoshmte-Hi 
Louis XIV. dress, made out ><f the pink and yellow one g j le 
wore at Fryaton, and her hair powdered. Ml,,. | um j„ 
mounted up on a awing in a Watteau picture, Lady !>i 
clerk was to do a water nymph, standing with bare feet „ n a 
glass to do for water. This is all f..r the distmurd Irish, 

I heard Gladstone for near live hours ; he sp..kr mi pleasantly 
that nobody was tired. He pmjswcs ♦.« give all tin* profierty of 
the Irish Church to charitable institutions, V..«r friend the 
Archbishop says the English Church will wnm f,.]b>w, and that 
he expects to see Bishojitburjw turned into no idiot asylum, 

\ our affect innate 

Hut otiruK, 


fa Hour# Bright, 

BArnarg 1 7/4. I Hl'.'.l. 

“ I don’t think our friend Temple is in hi* usual condition 
of eighteenth-century eomror.n.M*n«e ivln.-ss. !t is m. new di*, 
covery that the Rubric is the law of the hind, and < harles Itidler 
used to regret that immediately after the Ap, M i!r»’ (Wd the 
words "as is hy statute Hp)«>int<d and provided " were ij*4 
inserted. The Privy Council has only decided that such and 
such things are illegal, not being part* «.f the Hubrie .1 plain 
matter of fact. I do not M|*rt that then, will I** » large 
siou— only occasional droppings into the great Papal saucepan' 
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It is curious to sec how more and more anti-national — more and 
more Anglo-Eenian — the Ritualists are becoming. . . . The 

Yorkshire Radicals are very malcontent. One of them said to 
me lately, “ If Gladstone does not lay down principles that will 
disestablish the Church of England, we will have a Radical Cave 
of a hundred in a month." 

The following letter, written to his kinsman Mr. 
Milnes Gaskell, on the occasion of the death of the 
wife of the latter, deserves to be printed. 

Tjord Houghton to J. Milnes Gaskell. 

16, Upper Brook Street, May (Hit, 1869. 

My dear Mrr.NKS Gaskkll, — I found, too late for me to 
change my plans, that the motion in the House of Lords, on 
which I had an amendment, was put off, and that I might have 
been with you to-day. 

This distresses me, although to mo it would have been a 
dreary satisfaction, and to you a mere recognition of what you 
know already, my deep esteem and earnest appreciation of her 
great qualities of mind and heart. The sympathy of other men, 
especially of those for whom wc entertain kindly feelings, has no 
doubt a large effect in mitigating the pains of life; but in the 
great calamities of a man's career, the turning-points of his 
existence, he must face his disaster as best he can alone. The 
best that he can get from others is the acknowledgment of his 
right to sorrow. I hope you will still remember the worth of 
those near relations who are left you, and of some sincere friends, 
among whom you may count 

Yours most sincerely, 

Houghton. 

The double loss of such friends has perceptibly affected my 
wife's health; time alone will relieve her. 
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fkr fl/4 If u*ty> 1 Hlfll), 

The talk of the town m Ibn Simile* '* live uVhH tea < m 
Thursday to the Queen* Prinrea* lmim% Mr, mul Mm* 

Sir Charles ami Lady Lyelb Carlyle, mul lh*nvmng Carlyle 
sat opposite Her Majesty, nml pmpheded !** her f«.r n ip tartar <»f 
an hour, telling her, among oilier truths ihu! there were tm 
poor in Scotland, which she mnXmlwnM, She plra»ed Browning', 
by telling him that she had mm h enj»n **d H*»me of h j« wjf v *n 
poems. She gave me n very kindly mmU- i*f the leaver ye*terday, 
where there wis a dreadful oru*h. tW |«».r m,m tumbled nvrr 
in kissing her hum!, and »he leant down and poked him n|,, 

Jh nr ‘J#n|» 

Mrs, Greville recited mu* of my poem* t*« the thunm «»f 
Holland the other night t>ieken# told Hint what 

struck him the meet about mr Citim* %%m her iiintiectuw nml 
girlishness. When he got up to go imav, mho #re»nrd miitd'i 
embarrassed, and said she wm going to take « liberty with tiiiu, 
and at last asked him to take 11 copy of her book, 


Lml Hmgktm to Mr* fttmhimr* 

18, Upf m Brook Street, Jwl p Hfk, Hllfl, 

• * * I was looking the other day at a letter of ymm 
written to me at the time of the MaytMMith (Irani agitation, in 
kind recognition of ami mmmi to my pamphlet mi religious 
equality in Inland, I think you had then m* diilimlty »Uml 
raising the $Mm of the Homan Cnitmlie elergy m 1 rebutd, 
What we then did with regard to May nooth \%m ttt«dj«putahly 
had. a depressing effect, Profit all evidence* liter are a hmrt 
and less intellectual body of men than they were even them 
Why so? 1 oonfosa I dnn 1 ! nndrmtand* 

The vixit to Holland wan paid in th«* oarlv part «tf 
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To his Wife. 

House in the Wood, Saturday Evening. 

The Queen had a great dinner to-day with the King. She 
asked me to put off my visit till this evening, which, of course, 
I agreed to do. It suited me very well ; for I was able to come 
yesterday to Admiral Harris's, our Minister here, and attend the 
meeting of the Statistical Congress last evening and to-day. 
The passage to Antwerp was worse for the cold than anything 
else. I stood on deck till 2 a.m., and was quite driven down. 
I was not ill, but only discomfortable. The pleasant country 
scene set me right. The oddity of being in a place one knew 
so well from pictures, without ever having seen the reality, is 
surprising. When the steamer came in sight ot Dort, I knew 
exact ly what to expect, from Turner’s picture at the Fawkcses at 
Farnley ; and the moment I got into the streets, there came 
Van dor Ilcydts and Teniers all about one. The estuaries are 
Cuyps all over; and one is always looking out for the white 
horse' of Wouvermanns. I have drunk tea with the Queen and 
her younger son, and she laid herself out to be charming. I 
have, of course, an appariement , overdone with decoration, but 
comfortable enough. The meetings have been agreeable enough 
of the Congress; and the Dutch pronounce French so ill that 1 
am less shy in speaking it. It was, however, trying to bo called 
upon for a French speech quite extempore, to return thanks to 
the Ministers for our reception. 


To his Daughter. 

The House in the Wood, Sunday Evening. 

Draukst Amt, — A real house in the wood, and a fine wood 
too, with beautiful walks all up from the town. You have not 
seen so many Dutch as Italian pictures, or you would feel, as 
I do, the oddity of knowing the country quite well without 
ever having seen it. When the steamer- came in front of Dort, 
there was my old friend the Tower over the dining-room chimney- 
piece at Farnley. Then there are on every side the clean little 


dapper houses, and tin* bright light* and their shadows „f the 
Dutch painters. Everything is fresh and rh>«u, with a curious 
neatness and friendly comfort. Then it m all .juis-t utul mu- 
tented, as if it only asked to 1 m* let 1 went with the 

Queen this morning to the first Chapel e*tuldt4ied hero hy the 
Drench Calvinists after tiny e*eaj>ed from tho ]<cr»ecution* of 
Louis XIV. It is quite a simple little place, w ith .m chujuunt 
ami earnest, pastor, who preaehed for an hour m \m,t Lulu’g 
ways of thought, and ended with a Very pathetic prayer for the 
Queen. The peculiarity of the service was that tho men only 
stood during the prayers, and the wmmm sat all through. I have 
four rooms looking 1 into tin* garden , and a ran inge w hen 1 g» nut, 
We drove out this afternoon, in great state, t„ j,h„.„ „ mr 

the Hague, which I should not dislike to cone if at any time 
the family insist on marine pursuit*. The Prime of Orange and 
Prince Frederick of Suhleswig- if, lutein dirndl t<< day nobody 
else. To-morrow there are in»re people, and <»n Tm mlay J ,h, m 
with one of the Ministers, I had to make »» e.*t empire sjawh 
in French on Friday at a large meeting, hut 1 was consoled by 
finding how badly the Dutch speak French. If y„u *ec Mis* 
Coutts, tell her the Queen asked much nl«m! her, and said her 
much she was obliged by the offer of the h»n«c at T<>r.pu»y, The 
Queen admires the piano so much, she i« very likely to g,, there 
again. This is an old red house, not unlike the Hi.h .p*» 

atMkm ' Your affeetmnate 

Hot llltftltt, 

Jb hi* 8m. 

Mama a that fa /fail, the /{ tty 94% 

Sffetrm&rr 1 0/4 , 1 

My BBAM9T ROSIN,*- - Aft I tlUVtt 111*1 nflrti ! lie <>J*|M«rtlifiity 
of writing to yon from a Royal l*a| a ,,., I d« i,.4 delay to thank 
you for yours. Phis place amuse* me very nuieli, imth ItecabM 
the Queen does everything to make it "agreeable to me, and 

because it is very pretty : / ■ I; a d,e» 

me ns very curious that though I have Urn Kg, pt and 'I arkey, 
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I never came to a country,, within a few hours’ steam, full of 
natural interest and historical association. I suppose this is owing 
to what a distinguished poet whom you know has remarked — 

“ A man’s best things lie nearest him. 

Lie close about his feet ; 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet,” 

The wood in which this house stands is the finest as a whole, 
without large single trees, that I have ever seen; the house consists 
of a c wrjps do login with an immense hall painted all over with the 
victories of the House of Orange, and the wings, in one of which I 
live, and in the other the ladies of the household. The Queen has 
with her one son, near eighteen, but whom she looks after and 
sends to his lessons, and tells to go to bed at 10 o’clock, more 
exactly than your mamma does with you. His name is Alex- 
ander, but he was born on St. Louis’ Day, and she wanted to call 
him Louis, but could not do so, so she makes up for it by giving 
him the petit non Loulou ; and there is a parrot in the hall 
which keeps screaming out “Loulou!” so like the Queen that 
he never knows which is calling him ; the sound takes me quite 
back to Torquay. We had a beautiful illumination of the wood 
one night, and I drove about with the Queen, who was immensely 
cheered. I gave her health at a great dinner yesterday at 
Schoveningen, the place from which King William III. embarked 
for Britain. Love to all. Your affectionate 

Houghton. 


To /ds Wife . 

Hotel Amstel, Amsterdam Wednesday Evening, 

The wild winds of this country are worse than the South of 
France, and the windmills rush round and round like maniacs. 
I much enjoyed the quiet old University of Leyden, and thought 
of Oliver Goldsmith walking into the town with the intention of 
making his living by teaching English, forgetting that he did 
not understand Dutch. This is a very handsome town, but not 
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so interesting as the others, so I d>< n>>t me,- - 1 ay he V imd # 

day or two. I shall follow up my principle of Icav in;' 
to be scon next time. A uf If 'mltrreAm t 

The Queen of Hut fit ml fu Lord ffou,ihf 

Hon nr in ike If ■>,(, Sept, '2>h'h lSr5t> 

Dear Lord Haro irrott, —Nearly u fortnight hu« jxi.MH.tl »; nce 
you left me, and I have not heard from you, Ah u>u have j 
ably loft Homburg or Wildlwd, 1 direct this t., Brook Street 
from where it must always nwli you. 1 lung know how ,„,j 
feel after your stay in Holland in tin.* and in had weather in 
sunshine and storm. 

Our Congress has passed uiud.eerv.il ami uuuotie.il. (•„„ 
you account why the Timer has not deigned to u„'itli«.n it? 
Have we undergone tint had will of Mr. He hum? Why? 
And in what manner ? I'rav tell me if you cun di-e»vnr it, ’ I 
had a kind visit from tsidy Cowley, who him ju,t |, ft io 
return to England. Your letter to IVtnre Nnj.d.-ou has rcndnd 
him. I added your direct Ho to ih.iuluirg ; I hoj*e his answer 
has not missed you. About the lltli UetoU r l mean g„ f„ r 
one week to Germany to see my family , hut will »„- home Imfore 
the 20th. Lady Palmerston's end must have struck i.tt; you 
had just left her young and active; hut her death ' h«* teen 
singularly lucky, as her life bad teen. 

Believe me, dear Lord Houghton, 

Very sincerely yours, 

S. man. 

In October, after hi* return to Knghuid. Lord 
Houghton performed a cungenial task in unveiling the 
monument erected to the memory of to-jgl, Hunt in 
Kensul Green Cemetery. Altlnmgh rom|«»mtiv«ly few 
trucen of his friendship with the genial j„„.t amt essayist 
are to be found in his correspondence, he hint known 
him for many years, and was „«t otto of those who 
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allowed his foibles of taste and his eccentricities of life 
to prevent a full recognition of his genuine worth. 

A gentleman still living remembers Hunt calling 
one day on Milnes in bis rooms in Pall Mall. The 
talk turned upon Byron and upon Leigh Hunt’s recol- 
lections of him. “ Do you really think Byron never 
was in earnest ? ” Hunt was asked. He thought for a 
moment, and then said slowly, “No; never.” “Not 
even at Missolonghi ? ” “ Decidedly not at Misso- 

longhi,” responded Leigh Hunt promptly. “ There 
was no doubt whatever in my mind that Byron was all 
the time strutting about as on a stage.” 

The opening of the Suez Canal took place at the 
close of the year, and was made the occasion of a great 
international demonstration of interest in the vast 
undertaking. Various English societies sent represen- 
tatives in response to the invitations of the Khedive, 
and amongst these was Lord Houghton, who went at 
the request of the Council of the Loyal Geographical 
Society, and at the urgent solicitation of his friend Sir 
Eoderick Murchison. 

Sir Roderick Murchison to Lord Houghton. 

Travellers' Club, Oct. 9 th, 1869. 

My dear Houghton, — X hope you got the same tempting 
official invitation which was sent to mo, and that you will not 
he scared from the grand scene of the epoch by any sinister 
reports. You are just the man to take a part in the great 
Inter-Oceanic opening, and I am sure the Geographers will he 
well represented if you go. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 

IIowsrick Murchison. 
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It need hardly l*o said that the invitaf inn was one 
which had many attractions for Lord Houghton, hut it 
was with some hesitation, eliiefly owing to the state 
of his wife’s health, that he accepted it. There was 
another historic event, fixed also for the close of the 
year, which he was just as anxious to witness as the 
Suez Canal. This was the (Ecumenical Council sum- 
moned by Pope Pius IX. at Home, He found that, it 

would be possible to combine a visit to 1-4,7 pt ! '“ r ill » 

opening of the Canal with attendance in Home at the 
time of the meeting of the Council, and this led him to 
decide upon being present at both events. 

Lord IhmtjhlM to ihury It right. 

iht. \U(h, IHMI, 

, , The Khtnlive of Kgypt lot** swk«t mo to the 
opening of the Canal* paying my \mih way*, nml giving 

me a house and carriage at Cairo; but ilm uitwrUiitiy of Ijuly 
Hn.’s health has m prevented me from making arrange- 
ments that I fear it it now too late, nml ibut nil tlm |m»*iigue 
in the early November packet* ant tukoii* It wit! be 11 great 
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for tlie opening of the Suez Canal next month. I have accepted 
the invitation, and shall start from Fryston on the 4th of 
November. I expect I shall be away about a month. It will 
be a curious feeling to steam for the first time from the Medi- 
terranean into the Red Sea. Even Alexander the Great could 
not do that, though he did make a canal across the isthmus, 
which very soon filled and silted up. . . . 

Your affectionate 
HN. 

The expedition to Egypt was not wholly a success. 
Houghton enjoyed it, as he enjoyed every stirring 
spectacle, hut the fatigue and discomfort to which he 
was subjected were greater than he had anticipated. 
The Empress Eugenio and the Emperor of Austria were 
the most distinguished guests entertained on the occa- 
sion by the Khedive, but there were many others 
already known to Lord Houghton, and some whose 
friendship he now acquired for the first time. It is 
needless to say that in all that motley throng of visitors 
from the West to the scene of the great engineering 
achievement in the land of the Pyramids, there was 
none with a more thorough appreciation of the quaint 
contrast which the opening of the canal presented to 
the ordinary background of Egyptian history than Lord 
Houghton, nor was there one who contributed more 
largely to the social enjoyment of the visitors of all 
nations. 

To his Wife. 

Mediterranean, Tat. 35, Long. 20, Nov. 9 th. 

No wonder I wrote May with this sun and air so fresh and 
warm about one. We had a rush to Marseilles, but plenty of 
time to stay on board. The Delta is not one of the largest 
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P. and 0. boats— indeed, is rather lotikvtl dmvn upon m mi oh*u 


lcte paddler instead of a screw ; hut «»u that aremuit she is mm*h 
more agreeable, making no noise and having tmuo **f tin* eon- 
tinual shiver. Wo are some sixty passengers on hoard* not above 
half the complement-, ho we have ultimdumv of room, I have » 
large cabin to myself, and liut for the habit mil idudf distend t »f 
bed should be as well as in my own drc**ing«r<miu. On Sunday 
afternoon we went through the Straits of Itmufimm in perfect 
calm, and moved in and out of the Mauds on one of whieh 
Garibaldi lives. We were fully in sight of his imnse for some 
time, and should probably have paid him n visit had there not; 
been some passengers on board going to India, and the Captain 
did not think himself justified in running any ri*k of delaying 
them. Yesterday we went through the f apart group nf, sunset* 
Stromboli looked beautiful, smoking though not flaming, Our 
only contretemps has (men that we passed between Hcvlhi nml 
Chary bdis in the dark, with » low rr*wrnt tnoutt, so that we 
could not even trace Etna, still less Taormina* Use party is verv 
varied — Lord Dudley, most nminhl»% and one *»f iivttellmds aims 
with him; Pender, the great Manchesterian ; mmw pleasant 
officers ; the Governor of Aden; representatives <»l the Royal 
Society, Chambers of Commerce, Trinity Hmise, Jr, ; r<im*» 
spondents of the Mercantile Gazette, llimiratnl Timm, New York 
and Boston newspapers j Gregory and Edwards, M.tVs j Hate* 
man and Mawkihaw, engttttiem* Our party you know* W§ 
expect to reach Alexandria on Thursday evening, and tm mm, 
from Lord Dudley downwards, ha* a not mu wlmf is In heemue 
of us. I am afraid 1 shall not I m aide to tell y»m Indore the jamt 
leaves. 


Port SM, Naremhtr 1 7M, 1 Hdit, 

I hope you got the telegram nil right, and that you are m 
well as when you wrote. I told ymi tins passage %%m pleasant, 
and at Alexandria we were well entertained at the VimmyN t«m% 
including the opera, when* the chief incident wa* \ he appearance 
of Eioeiotti Garibaldi, and the jmtrbtic liytttu wm played, and 
everybody rose and ttomd. When we left Alexandria the 
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small troubles of the journey began. I was put on board a 
magnificent yacht, and was told that nobody but persone cli dis- 
tinzione would be on board. This no doubt was the original 
idea ; but the issue was that all the riff-raff not otherwise pro- 
vided for were put on her. The living was so bad that it made 
me cpiite uncomfortable, and they ended by stealing my watch 
with A. II. M. and It. M. M. on the back, and which has gone 
through the adventures of eighteen years. (N.B.— That knowing 
Tom Bruce always takes an “ expedition ” watch worth £2, and 
an iron chain, on his travels.) I loft the ship in disgust, and 
after other adventures got on board the Hawk, Mr. Pender's 
Telegraph Ship, in which I hope to start in an hour's time to go 
up the Canal. Already the royal ships have started, the Empress 
leading the way in the Aiglet. Now for the bright side of the 
story. The weather is charming, not over-hot, and the sky 
pellucid. I went on board our Ambassador’s yacht to lunch, and 
then with him to the Aigle, where the Empress received mo with 
much amiability. I found an old friend of mine with her, so we 
had a pleasant visit. The Empress said she only regretted not 
being able to go on to India, which had been the dream of her 
life. “ Ah I how can your Queen have such a delightful dominion, 
and not go there ? If it was ours, I should be there over and 
over again." She said she had expected the Sutherlands and 
Man chestcrs, and was quite disappointed at finding so few friends. 
We then went to the religious ceremony of the benediction of the 
work. There was a large stand, in front of which sat the 
Khedive, the Empress, the Emperor of Austria, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and a dozen small royalties, and behind the 
Empress stood — guess who? Abdul Kader l In his burnouse 
covered with decorations, a moat striking figure. Losseps came 
up to me and said, “ Vous etiez de nos amis quand les amis 
dtaient rares.” Opposite the stand were two others — one with a 
Moslem pulpit turned towards Mecca, and the other with a 
Catholic altar. The Moslem began the prayers, every one remain- 
ing covered ; and when he had done, there was a Catholic service 
to bare heads, and a French discourse from Monseigneur Bauer, 
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a converted Jew, awmonier to the Empress, big and florid ; the 
only pretty turn, "Notre enterprise n'a. quo deux onnemis, 
le sable et l'espace." The compliments of course were ful- 
some. 

.‘5 $,m. 

We are fairly in the Canal which is to join two worlds. The 
boat, the motion, everything, reminds me of my Nibs of twenty- 
seven. years ago. The Empress led the way, as I told you, and 
we follow at some four hours' distance, but hope to roach Ismailia 
in the evening. The effect from the fact of the vessels seeming 
to enter the desert was very solemn. 

18/7/, Ismailia. 

Here we are safely anchored, the guns saluting enough to 
break the drums of one's ears. There is a great fdto with fire- 
works in the evening, and we start for Suez to-morrow. The 
Khedive has brought an immense number of Arab sheikha, who 
are tented all round. As my telegram may not have boon 
intelligible, I repeat that I start from Alexandria on the 2S)th, 
which should take me to Messina on the 3rd, to Naples on the 
4th, and to Rome on the 6th. I shall ask for letters at all 
places. I was very near going to Jerusalem next week, but the 
plan broke down. 


unro, November Kind, 18(H)* 

This goes by a private opportunity, so I do not enter into any 
details. We came successfully through the Canal on Friday 
and Saturday, and got here last night. It is a rough kind of 
democratic fete given by Egypt to Europe, and thus one has to 
put up with a good deal of inconvenience ; but all the necessities 
are well provided for. I travel mostly with Mr. Hawkshaw, a 
very agreeable and amiable companion. The great fftfe at 

th ° ■ R0yaltieS o£ Eur °I® midst 

ot 100,000 Ajabs, was a most curious spectacle. Nothing mikl 

have been better than the climate ; not one hot or cold day. 1 
fear you will not get my Port Said letter till after this. ... I 
am glad to have seen these beautiful lights and shades and the 
glorious Nile verdure once again. The organisation of every- 
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thing here is bail, but the profusion like a fairy tale. We hare 
every night had fireworks that cost thousands, and the fete at 
Ismailia cannot have cost less than £200,000. But the Viceroy 
has six or seven millions sterling of income, so he can stand it. 

Farewell and an revoir. 


To his Son. 

Cairo, November 26 th, 1869. 

My dearest Robert, — This is just a line to tell you I am 
safe here, and start for Rome on Monday, to stay a few days 
with Mr. and Mrs. Payne. I am afraid you will have got my 
letter from the Canal a week later than you ought to have done, 
from my not putting “ via Marseilles " on it. We got success- 
fully into the Red Sea, passing over the great Bitter Lake, which 
Mr. Ilawkshaw, who was with us, had rode over as dry ground 
only a year ago. It was there the waters of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean met ; their respective fishes must have been 
rather astonished to make acquaintance. It is supposed that 
the Red Sea extended to the Bitter Lakes in the old time, and 
that it was there that the Israelites crossed it. You never saw any- 
thing like the row of the journey from Suez and at the hotel 
here ; if it had not been for the kindness of my fellow-travellers 
I should have been very uncomfortable. There were races here 
one day, in which the English horses beat the Arabs ; and there 
was a trotting race of dromedaries, which went quite twenty-five 
miles an hour. I was at the Pyramids yesterday, and rather 
proud, with my gouty knees, of climbing to the top. A Scotch 
gamekeeper of Lord Dudley's walked up it like a hill in the 
Highlands. In the evening they were lit up with coloured 
lights. Sir Samuel Baker starts next week, to remain in the 
interior for four years. Your affectionate 


To his Wife. 

Home, December 8th, 1869. 

Severn has just sent me yours, Amy's, and Louisa's of the 
25th. On the whole I am glad I did not know you had caught 
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cold; it would have worried me very much. You will wonder 
that I am writing to you while the Holy Father is opening the 
Council; but the truth is that neither Mr. Payne nor 1 had the 
courage to confront the crowd this morning in a pelting rain, 
and we are going to drive to St. Peter’s about 12 o’clock for the 
chance of getting our noses in and saying we have been there. 
We were told last night that the Piazza was full of cimfiti/ini, 
sleeping there to be ready for the opening of the doors. There 
are no reserved places or entrances. Even the Roman princesses 
had to ballot for entrance into a little “ patio,” and the diplo- 
matists cannot take their ladies. . . . The Paynes have a 

dinner of Liberal Catholics to-morrow for Lord Acton, who is 
ires mal vu here. I hope to hoar from somebody every other 
day while I am here. The cannon began at 5 this morning, and 
the Osservatore says it is the most eventful day in the history 
of the world. 


To Us Son. 

Rome , December \)tft, 18(59, 

Deabest Robert, — I am sorry I shall not ho at Frys ton to 
receive you on the 18 th, as I came here later than I expected. 
I trust, however, that we shall begin the New Year together. 
I came from Alexandria to Brindisi in a vessel which lmd been 
lightened of its ballast to pass the Suez Canal. When, therefore, 
it got into a heavy sea, it rolled about like a tub, and 1 spent 
three days quite as much ou my head as on my heels. I was 
not sick, but it deranged me a good deal. I had been at Brindisi 
thirty years ago, when I travelled with Wordsworth, the present 
Bishop of Lincoln. It is curious to bo at the place where cer- 
tainly Horace took a trip to from Romo, and where Virgil died. 
They pretend to show you the actual house. I am staying hero 
with those good people Mr. and Mrs. Payne. Mrs. Bmee, the 
Monks, and others have asked after you, and I am glad I can 
give so good a report. The great Council began yesterday in 
St. Peter’s. It was a very bad, rainy, dark day, which did harm 
to the spectacle. It was still, however, very fine to sue the 
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seven hundred bishops and patriarchs sitting in seven rows, 
with the Pope in the middle. They were all in white and gold, 
except the Eastern patriarchs, who were in wonderful costumes. 
Some of them were quite dark brown. The Pope’s voice is quite 
as loud and clear as when you heard it. He chanted some of 
the Litanies and the Veni Creator, by himself, and quite filled 
the Church. 

Your affectionate 

IT*. 


To the Same. 

Home, December 23rd, 1869. 

My deadest Robin— This, I expect, will be my last letter 
from the great old city, as I mean to go to Florence on Sunday 
night. I shall stay there a day or two, and then to bologna, 
where I shall hear whether the road over Mont Cenis is passable. 

I shall go to Meurice's, Rue do Rivoli, at Paris. I thought of 
sending you a telegram on Christmas Hay, wishing you a happy 
Christmas, but, on reflection, have invested the sura required 
(and something more) in a Roman pin for you at Castellan’s. 
The rain continues persistently, damaging the look of the old 
place considerably. A Roman prince said to me, “ You expect 
dark weather at London, but you have a right to the. sun at 
Rome.” Your old friend the Pope is very vigorous, and in great 
spirits. Ho said to a knight of Malta the other day. You 
knights used to fight against the Turks ; ah ! the blessed^ Turks 
are not my enemies nowadays ; I wish I had no worse.’ He 
sings away like a whole choir in himself. Mrs. Bruce and the 
Monks are still here, but not so many English as when we were 
here. I have seen one of the Maxwells, who is a Zouave, and 

says he likes the service very much, and , who says that 

he has not cleverness enough to be a priest, and who is going to 
travel in the Holy Land. Best love and plenty of sleep to dear 
mamma, and all Christmas salutations a ces amiable* demoiselles, 

Tout a, vous, 

H 1 *- 
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After his return to England Lord Houghton, as the 
Envoy of the Royal Geographical Society at the open- 
ing of the Canal, had to discharge an oilieia! duty by 
reading a report of his visit at a meeting of the Society, 
The story of the Canid is ancient history now, and 
future generations will perhaps look with surprise upon 
the records of the enthusiasm which its completion 
excited throughout Europe. It is needless to follow 
Lord Houghton in his account of tin* circumstances 
under which the project of the Canal was lanuehed and 
carried out. But one or two passages from his personal 
narrative may he given to supplement his letters to his 
family. After explaining that England was somewhat 
sparsely represented at the ceremony, mainly by the 
representatives of important societies and newspaper 
correspondents, ho continued : — 


But the French and the Germans came in large ladies, and 
we English were merged in the multit ude ; in fact, it was a great 
excursion train from Europe to Africa. That is tin- only fair 
description which can he given of it, and in an excursion 'train, 
you know, it is very difficult to distinguish anybody ; m that , „n 
the whole, I am rather glad that our excellent President dal 
not go himself, but made me his substitute, for what with 
that lovely and enterprising lady the Empress of the Frond., 
with the Emperor of Austria, who charmed everybody I, v the 
simplicity of his demeanour, and the intelligent interest he took 
in all matters connected with the Canal, with our own connect ion 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, and a great many other Royalties, 
I could not help feeling that even our illustrious President might 
have been submitted to the ordinary confusion and discomforts 
of a crowd. Now there was the best intention on the part of 
the Egyptian Government; the magnificent entertainments, and 
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the amount of money that was spent was something fabulous ; 
and whatever failed, everybody felt that any inconvenience they 
were put to really came from the accidents, the inevitable 
circumstances, and in no way whatever from the complicity of 
the Government by which they were entertained. There was 
one unfortunate event, of which I have no difficulty in speaking, 
because it was one of which Nubar Pasha, Foreign Minister to 
the Khedive, a most gracious and intelligent gentleman, for 
whom everybody, who is acquainted with him, has the greatest 
esteem, went to the extravagant length of saying, u You may for- 
give me for this blunder, but I can never forgive myself.'” It 
seems to me that he was not in the least guilty. The circum- 
stance was this : — I mentioned that I went to Alexandria under 
the guidance of the Peninsular and Oriental Co., but at Alexandria 
the guests were placed in large and luxurious Egyptian steamers, 
many of them the private yachts of the Khedive, and conveyed 
to Port Said for the purpose of being taken through the 
Suez Canal at Port Said. The ceremonies connected with the 
opening were of the greatest interest. On the evening of 
that day M. de Lesseps came to Nubar Pasha, and told him 
that, to his great grief, he had come to the conclusion that none 
of the large Egyptian vessels could securely pass through the 
Canal. Now these large Egyptian vessels contained all the 
guests of the Pasha, and therefore what was to become of 
them? Such as could find any private refuge did so; the rest 
were put into smaller vessels and taken to Ismailia, where they 
were placed in tents, and taken care of until their return to Cairo. 
I have never been able to explain to myself why this resolution 
was taken so late. As it was, that was the one great ineonvenienee 
to which the guests of the Pasha were subjected. When they 
were at Ismailia, they found comfort— almost luxury. For 
my own part, and on the part of those who were with me, I can 
only say that we found perfect hospitality in the English vessels 
which were there. Lord Dudley and his party went on board 
Mr. Talbot's yacht, the Lynx, and I was kindly received by 
Mr. Elliott and Mr. Pender in the Hawk , in which I had 
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the very great advantage of going through the Canal in the 
company of Mr. Hawkshaw and Mr. Bateman, the two illus- 
trious engineers. 

At Port Said I saw M. de Lesseps, and was somewhat 
flattered when he came up to me and said, “ l remember you ; 
you were one of our English friends when our friends were few.” 
I then recalled to mind that at the time M, de Lesseps had eotne 
here, and had been somewhat ill received by the commercial 
classes and the political opinion of this country, 1 expressed to 
him myfull belief that ho would succeed in his enterprise. . , 

I first met M. de Lesseps at Lord Palmerston’s house, and at a 
time when a great ill-will was excited in certain circles in 
France by the notion that Lord Palmerston had exercised an 
almost undue political influence in opposing the Sue/, (’anal. 
But there is a point which I should he very glad to see put 
upon record, which is — that the project which Lord Palmerston 
opposed was not the project which has now been curried out. 
The project to which Lord Palmerston gave his political op- 
position was the arrangement between M. de Lesseps and Bat'd 
Pasha, the effect of which would have been to transfer to a 
French Company, and through that Company at any time to the 
French Government, the possession of a large province of Egypt, 
which was to he irrigated by a French Water Company in 
conjunction with that across the Isthmus, laud Palmerston 
took the ground that it was not necessary for the purposes of the 
Ship Canal, nor in any degree a necessary part of the commercial 
enterprise, that a Drench Company should possess a whole 
province of Egypt. ... 

Well, so we started from Port Said. A striking moment 
it was, and to my mind, on looking back to my impressions, it is 
the grandest of the whole. I see here {humous who were present 
with me at that moment, and I think I might appeal to them 
whether the entrance of that quiet and solemn procession of 
stups into the desert, on that bright, beautiful Egyptian morn- 
ing, was not a spectacle they can hardly forget. . , , And 

so the whole of that day we traversed the silent desert. I 
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don’t know whether it was done on purpose, with that sense of 
art which the French so curiously exemplify in all their great 
manifestations, but every sign of life seemed to be withdrawn 
from the banks. There was not a dwelling, there was hardly a 
wandering Arab. In this place, which had been the sepulchre 
of so many lives — which had been the hive of humanity for the 
last ten years — there was a perfect, desolate stillness. On went 
the vessels through the marsh, through the sand — as it were, 
new animals invading that solitude — until we arrived at Lake 
Timseh. . . . When Mr. Hawkshaw landed at Port Said, 

M. de Lesseps took him by the hand, and presented him to the 
engineers who were about him, and said, “ This is the gentleman 
to whom I owe the Canal.' ” And it was literally true. At the 
time when the reputation of the Canal was at its worst, when 
public opinion in Europe was growing against it, when money 
was the hardest to get, the Khedive asked for an English 
engineer who would give him a final opinion as to the prac- 
ticability of the Canal. He selected Mr. Hawkshaw, a man not 
only high in his profession, hut of the most singular inde- 
pendence and simplicity of character. The Khedive told Mr. 
Hawkshaw that if he would report to him confidentially that the 
Canal was impracticable, he would take care that the works were 
brought to an end without injury to anybody. You have had 
before you the report of Mr. Hawkshaw. He reported that 
the Canal was not only feasible, not only practicable, but that, 
to his mind, the main engineering difficulties which had been 
raised were not such, in any degree, as would authorise its 
abandonment; that he believed the Canal could be made, and 
could he maintained at a moderate and reasonable expense; and 
therefore, when M, de Lesseps presented Mr. Hawkshaw, as I 
saw him do, to the persons present at Port Said, he was thoroughly 
justified in saying, “It is to him that I mainly owe the accom- 
plishment of this great enterprise. . . ” 

You ask me, sir, to state something with regard to 
my presentation to the Khedive. I saw His Highness the 
first time at Ism&ilia, on board his own steam yacht. J wa$ 
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introduced to him hy our Aml.unHJid.tr, and I present,-! to him 
the compliments of this tlistinjjuistuul S»h-*« *v. Hi- Highness 
was pleased to express his grut ideation amt his thanks. At that 
moment he was in & state of great excitement , twausc he had 
achieved, as he considered, a very great work, amt he told us 
what it was. He said, “ i*»t night 1 had rather a hard time of 
it. I was very anxious of course that the on hoard of 

which was the Empress of the french, should have t* jwrfeetly 
free course, and so I sent a ship called the luhff to dear the 
way. The Lalif a very short time after having gut into tint 
Canal ran against the side of the Canal, stopping it up alto- 
gether. The captain of the An / iff sent to fort Said, and awoke 
me up between eleven and twelve u’oloek at night, upon which 
I got into my own little vessel and took .'ton men with me, ye 
faisaix un pea le copUaine moLmfmt', so that in six o'clock in the 
morning I had got the La! iff off, and seen her shunted at one 
of the stations, and went, on in my yacht , so »* to have the course 
clear for the A'tgle, which was to start at seven o'clock in the 
morning.'’ There aeemed tt» me something very practical and 
interesting in the sovereign of the country himself not only 
leading but clearing the way through his own country. He 
told another person that if he could not have gut the Luitff off, 
he should certainly have blown her up, so that the ,4 ujie might 
have got on clear. I am not quite sure that the f«nt would have 
been successful, but, at tuty rate, it show* the Viceroy's energy. 

It is only fair to I xml Houghton to say that thin 
address was given extempore, and that the passage I 
have quoted above is taken front u report <*t hi- sm*«oh. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“MONOGRAPHS: personal and social.” 

The War of 1870 — Letter from the Queen of Holland — A Minister without 
Disguise — Dinner to Tennyson — Landor and Blake — “ Lothair ” — A 
Literary Dispute —Letters of Anthony Trollope — Death of Charles Dickens 
— His Funeral — The War Feeling in Germany— Besieged Paris — Letter to 
Mr. Gladstone — An Autumn in the Highlands — Dunrohin — “ The Com- 
plaint of Glenquoioh ” — Guests at Fryston — Carlyle and W. E. Forster — 
Mr. Edmund Yates and Lord Houghton — The Alabama Arbitration— Visit 
to Venice — Publication of the “ Monographs ” — Presides over Social Scionce 
Congress. 

Eventful as it was in the history of Europe, the year 
1870 was not marked by any incident of importance in 
Lord Houghton’s life. The raging of the great war on 
the Continent prevented His taking his usual journey 
abroad, and in common with the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen he was compelled to spend the autumn at 
home ; Eryston being in consequence more than usually 
full of guests during the months in which the plains of 
Lorraine were covered with wounded and dying men, 
and Paris was entering upon the long agony of the 
siege. Houghton, like other men, was greatly moved 
by the exciting incidents of the struggle between Prance 
and Germany, and his emotional nature having been 
deeply stirred, he found relief in literary work. His 
pen had never been quite laid aside, as the numerous 
articles which he contributed to the leading Reviews, and 
latterly to the Pall Mall Gazette , testified ; but during 
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1870 there was a revival of literary effort on Im part, 
and he wrote much in the Kdinhuryh and other Reviews, 
besides writing a preface to the collected edition of 
Peacock’s works, and making speeches on various occa- 
sions. TJnable to visit the Continent, he made a short, 
tour in Scotland, staying at Dunrohin with the Duke 
and Duchess of Sutherland, at, Olentpmieh with Mr. 
Ellice, and finally at Loch Luiehart with Lady 
Ashburton. 


The Queen of Holland to lord Hough tom. 

The f/tiffur, January t ID, }M7(t. 

My dear Lord Houghton,-— .I f I delayed we lung answering 
your very kind and intenmting letter from < 'aim, it wn« lax-auae 
you announced your departure for Rome and t he C ’muted with- 
out intimating the length of time you were to remain there, 
and as Italian, especially Roman, post* are proverbially fait Idea*, 
and I have a horror of lost letters, l forbore and only heard of 
your return to London three days ago, 1 wa* very thankful for 
your kind remembrance from so far. You mu*! have enjoyed 
both Egypt and Rome at cttch moments of historieal import- 
ance. My life has been one of silenee and andneas. My U«y is 
gone; and since he loft, all the sunshine of my existence has 
gone. I hoped to come tc* England now, ('ireum»tntieoa have 
put it off, and 1 now hope to oume after the 2<)ll» of February ; 
but till, now, alas 1 it is but a hope. My health i* not good, and 
renders travelling less easy than it generally to me. 

Great changes have taken plaee in France. 1 hope they may 
prove happy ones. The Emperor wrote me ehceifuliy, w’hi.h I 
find a good omen; but then* is m little relianrc to put ujton 
public opinion in France that Homo i‘i 

May I trouble you with an errand F When L>rd W — died in 
October, 1 wrote to Lady W , whom 1 have known all mr life. 
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letters from other persons in my family. My letter must have 
been lost. Would you kindly inquire whether it ever reached 
her ? God bless and keep you, dear Lord Houghton. 

Believe me 

Yery sincerely yours, 

Sophia. 


Lord Houghton to Lady Galway . 

I met Forster in the bath, a Minister without disguise for 
once. He asked about George's candidature ; said he (Forster) 
was in the unhappy position of being the only Minister that the 
Tories did not abuse. A deputation told him they loved him 
politically, but ecclesiastically abhorred him. 


Lord Houghton to his A unts . 

London , March 27 th, 1870. 

Deae Ladies, — I have the great honour of entertaining 
Tennyson at dinner to-morrow. He insists on dining at 7, and 
on haying some old port. I have brought some from Fryston 
which my father called “ the Alderman," which is, I suppose, 
from the year when that horse won the St. Leger, which I 
don't doubt you will remember. 

Lord Houghton’s correspondence still continued to 
extend to all sorts and conditions of men, and occasion- 
ally he received letters which, although they have com- 
paratively little bearing on his life, are too full of 
interest to be omitted from this narrative. One of the 
results of an article in the Edinburgh Ileview on Landor 
was the following communication from a friend not only 
of Landor s but of Blake’s. 


T JIB! life OF WUH lO>t't;UTHN, 


Seymour Kirk up to lord lloughlm, 

Florence, 2, Ponte fccchio, March sif»M, Is7i), 

My dbab Lord, — I have had a misfortune. Your »rtu-U* 
in the Mdinburgh Review on Landor, which vmi wen* hd 
kind as to give me, has I wen spoiled am! almost «!.*«( royi^d 
by the fault of a servant — or, rather, my own, f»r leaving it nut 
instead of locking it up. If you have others, I would ask you to 
send mo one by the hook-jamt ; ami pray renew the inscription to 
me which you gave the former one. If ever you write again ,,f 
Landor, I will send you Home anecdote*, of which l was wit newt, 
to put into any form which you think l*e*t. Another jicrxon 
with whom I was intimate long ago i* one in whom ! know that 
your lordship has taken great intercut, and hint collect**! a great 
number of most valuable works of hi* genius \Y lllake, I 
was much with him from 1810 to I Hitt, when I came abroad, 
and have remained in Italy ever mure. I might have learned 
much from him. I waa then a student of the Hoya! Academy, 
in the antique school, where I gained a medal, and thought 
more of form than anything else. 1 waa by nature a lover of 
colour, and my bean ideal waa the union of Phidias and Titian. 
Blake was the determined enemy of colourist*, and hi* drawing 
was not very academical. Hi* high qualitie* 1 did not pri/.e at 
that time; besides, I thought him mad. I do not think «o now. 
I never suspected him of imposture. Hi* manner w oh too 
honest for that. He wo* very kind to me, though very positive 
in his opinion, with which I never agreed. His excellent old 
wife was a sincere believer in all hi* vision*. She told me 
seriously one day, “I have very little of Mr. fihtko'* company ; 
he is always in Paradise." She prepared hi* eob-ur*. and wu* 
as good as a servant. He had no other. It wa* .Mr. Hutt* who 
introduced me to him. I wa* a *ehoo|f»-ll..w of hi . > on\ whom 
he sent to Blake to learn engraving, which wa* hi* original ark 
Let me tell you now of a large picture he painted in my tune. 
I thought it his best work— a battle from the Welsh Triads. 
The three last men who remained of Arthur'* army, and who 
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defeated the enemy — the strongest man, the handsomest man, 
and the ugliest man. As he was an enemy to oil painting, 
which he said was the ruin of painting, he invented a method of 
applying fresco to canvas, and this life-size picture was the 
result. It made so great an impression on me that I made a 
drawing of it fifty years afterwards, which I gave to Swinburne. 
You can see it. It (the picture) must have been about 14 feet 
by 10. In texture it was rather mealy, as we call it, and was 
too red; the sun seemed setting in blood. It was not Greek in 
character. Though the figures reminded one of Hercules, Apollo, 
and Pan, they were naked Britons. If you should ever hear of 
it, it is worth seeking. There is more power and drawing in it 
than in any of his works that I have known, even in Blair's 
grave, respecting which he was enraged against Schiavonetti for 
correcting some defects. In general, engravers fail to do justice, 
and the most precious works have been etched by the painters 
themselves. . . . 

Your lordship's faithful servant, 

Seymoxjr Kirkxjp. 

“ Lothair ” was one of the books of the season. 
Everybody was eager to know whether a novelist who 
had been Prime Minister had preserved his art in spite 
of his greatness. Writing to his friend Henry Bright, 
Lord Houghton said — 

There is immense and most malevolent curiosity about 
Disraeli's novel. His wisest friends think that it must be a 
mistake, and his enemies hope it will be his ruin. He told 
Longman he believed he was the first ex-Premier who had ven- 
tured on a work of fiction. If he had said this to me, I should 
have suggested M. Guizot's te Meditations Ileligieuses.'’ 

Lord Houghton reviewed the book in the Edinburgh. 
Among the topics which its appearance suggested was 
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that of the price paid to its illustrious author by (] 10 
publisher, and Houghton became involved in an amusim* 
dispute with Mr. Anthony Trollope on the suliicrt. 
The exact sum which had boon offered to Mr, 1 
happened to be known to Lord Houghton, « fact which 
did not prevent Mr. Trollope from insisting that if was 
impossible that any such sum could have been paid. 
Finally Mr. Trollope bet Lord Houghton ill) that the 
sum of £10,000 never had been ottered to an author for 
a novel. Lord Houghton produced evidence nhuwin«r 
that Mr. Disraeli had received an offer of this very sum 
and Mr. Trollope paid his but. II is letters t< n the sub- 
ject have an interest of their own. 


Jn/kmj Troltojpe to lord Ihmyhtm, 

Waltham Ifaim, Waltham Cftua, April ttnd, J M70. 

Mx dear Lord Houghton,— I hardly gather from year 
letter whether you meant that an offer made in is IS fif (he 
fact of the offer be genuine, ami the offer ever was) supplies an 
answer to the question that was in dispute bet us. U w 
we not discussing an affair of the day ? Hut I was dearly 
wrong in this, that 1 did not limit my assertion by any *ti, 
tion as to the solvency of the offerer. I might offer vm. half a 
milhon for Iryston, and you would thereby be justified' „ 4 K(U11 „ 
that so much money had been offered fur that prop-rt y ; but if 
were thinking of selling Fryston, my offer would ba've wei-dit 
wtth you, because yon would know that the half-million was 
not forthcoming. Twelve years ago— nut to talk of t went y two 
-novels were worth almost double what they are «„w , but I 
think that no novel has ever been sold for ,„.d no 

novel would bo worth it, except by Diokens, whoso pH,,,,, by. 
the-byc, are much more moderate. However, if ym think' I 
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have lost my bet, I will pay it with a happy heart. I hope you 
will dine with me on May 4th. 

Yours always, 

Anthony Trollope. 


The Same to the Same . 

Waltham House , Waltham Cross } May 19 th, 1870. 

My dear Lord Houghton, — We will have no compromise; 
and as I do not in the least doubt the truth of every word you 
say, I enclose a cheque for £10. But my conviction is not in 
the least altered ; and I look upon the offer — which, it seems, was 
made two years ago, not for “Lothair," but for some other novel 
not then known to be written — to be of the same worth as 
would be an offer from me to you of half a million for your 
property at Fryston. Whether you might wish to sell Fryston 
or not, you would discard the offer, coming from a man who 
clearly could not pay the sum offered. Two years ago Dallas 
was editing the paper called Once a Week ; and, as it happened, 
I sold a novel through him to the proprietors of that paper, just 
at that time for publication in the paper. My price was not 
exorbitant— that is, it was exactly at the rate I was being paid 
for the article from other sources. I found that he was running 
amuck among novelists, offering to buy this and that — buying, 
indeed, this and that ; and in the meanwhile the paper had to 
be disposed of as worthless. It was sold, I believe, for all but 
nothing. My bargain had been made bond fide with the pro- 
prietors, and my novel was written for them ; but I was obliged 
to assent to another mode of publication, and to abate my price. 
Therefore I regard an offer made by Dallas as no genuine offer, 
even though his offer were for “ Lothair ; ” and, again, I know 
fully well the value of these articles in the market, and I think 
that I know that no novel would be worth £10,000 to a 
publisher by any author : no house could afford to give such a 
sum, Dickens's last novel (which, I do not hesitate to say, is 
worth three times the value of “ Lothair " in a simply pecuniary 
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view) has been sold for a considerably less aunt not indeed (ha 

entire copyright, but the immediate publication, ami half-copy. 
right afterwards. I have heard you quote as to other work 
sums reputed to be paid, but which were fabulous. For a novel 
published as “Lothnir” is published, and sure of » large eireula- 
tion, a publisher could offer to give an author nf.out |ti«, u ro py 
for all copies sold fay him at the east prints nominally ;i| H . t;,| 
for which he gets about 17s. fid. The other 7s. ti.l, would pay 
the cost, the advertising, and give the publisher a small profit. 

told me the other day that fi.Ottll copies had L m \ aohl-J 

that would make £3,000 for the author j and the market has 
been so glutted with the work, that the publisher cannot hnjw 
to sell above another thousaud. Where could he possibly recoup 
himself in an expenditure of £10,00(1 ? ' 1 

I do, however, believe that Dallas made the offer two yearn 

since. 

Yount always, 

Anthony Thomw*, 


Lord Ihugktm U> 4m Wife, 

Wmhmlajr, 11 «.*». (fM'ijt, IH70). 

... Bright’s illness i» mimim— the „hl affection of the 
head. He can do no business, and is ordered to Scotland for a 
month to divert himself with fishing-., pleasant in t hie weather. 
London, with its usual coolness, think** this went rntlm inivim* 
tageous to the Government than otherwise, and recommend* the 
favourite of the hour to Bright’s place in the Cabinet. That 
favourite fa orster told me nothing in hi- |*diti. H l 1,1V had 
given him so much pleasure u my speech at Bradford. Granville 
and Clarendon are both very poorly with ii.lluen/«, and Glad- 
tone loob gaunt to a degree. Julian Fane has boon all but 
dead, and there is only a gleam of hope for him. 

There was one incident of the year which moved the 

English-speaking peoples all over the world deck*— 
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this was the sudden death of Charles Dickens, on the 
9th of June. Houghton had been the friend of the 
illustrious writer from his early days. There was, how- 
ever, a still older tie uniting the family at Fryston 
with the author of the “Pickwick Papers.” When 
Lady Houghton was a girl at Crewe, the person who 
filled the responsible office of housekeeper at Crewe 
Hall was a Mrs. Dickens, the grandmother of Charles. 
Lady Houghton used to tell that, when she was a child, 
the greatest treat that could be given to herself and 
her brother and sister was an afternoon in the house- 
keeper’s room at Crewe ; for Mrs. Dickens was an 
inimitable storyteller, and she loved to have the children 
round her, and to beguile them, not only with fairy 
tales, hut with reminiscences of her own, and stories 
from the page of history. It was natural therefore 
that when, after her marriage, Lady Houghton became 
personally acquainted with Charles Dickens, she should 
feel a peculiar interest in him. Not very long before 
Dickens’s death a dinner was arranged at Lord 
Houghton’s town-house, chiefly for the purpose of 
enabling the Prince of Wales and the King of the 
Belgians to make the acquaintance of the great writer. 
Dickens was at the time disabled by rheumatic gout, 
and he remained in the dining-room until the party had 
assembled, the introduction to the Prince of Wales 
taking place at the dinner-table. It was the last occa- 
sion on which he was the guest of his old friend. The 
letters I have to quote will show something of the part 
Lord Houghton took at the time of his death. 
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The Dean of WedminErr In L»r>i iL>u,jhi*m. 

The Deanery, Ifedmiadrr, June ldM, |s7t). 

My bear Lord Houqmtom,— O n bearing «df the new* of the 
death of Charles Pickens, I wiiummiented with hi-* family, 

through F. Looker, that I should *»* ready t,. any pm. 

posal for his burial in the Ahh.-y. 1 have tu t .... n.i.mntam 
of any kind, and it is possible that they Imve d.-t.-rmimnl 
against it. The usual course in these *•»«••« .md the im«4 
suitable for obvious reasons) is that friend* and di*tiitguish«d 
persons should present tin* omi to the .b un. mid a*k for his 
approval, and 1 am unwilling to depart from this precedent, 
because, if tho dean were to take the initutive, » funeral of 
this kind would to regarded m an expression ..f his individual 
feeling rather than of the pul.lio sentiment. lint 1 am un- 
willing that a tribute of this nature, if desired l.v the puhlio 
and tho friends, should miwarry through any misumlerst.mding, 
and hence this note. Will you kindly net as you think test? 

Ymirs sincerely, 

A. 1*. STANt.tr. 

Dickons, it will bo remembered, had given stringent 
directions as to his funeral, and his family wen* anxious 
to comply with his wishes. On the other hand tho 
sentiment of the nation in favour of his interment 
in Westminster Abbey was universal There was an 
almost passionate outcry from all classes of the com- 
munity for this last tribute of honour to one to whom 
the whole race felt grateful. It was in these circum- 
stances that Dean Stanley, not unmindful perhaps of 
those lines written by Houghton on tin* death of 
Thackeray, in which he commented on the fact that no 
dean had offered a grave in Westminster to tin* author 
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of Vanity Fair,” turned to his friend for help. The 
result, as everybody knows, was that Dickens’s family 
yielded to the national desire, only imposing as an abso- 
lute condition that the funeral should be private, and 
conducted without any trace of the pomp and ceremony 
which usually attend sepulture in the great English 
shrine. Their wishes were respected, and as a conse- 
quence Dickens’s honoured dust has found a resting- 
place in Poets’ Comer. 

Lady 4ugusta Stanley to Lord Houghton. 

Deanery , Westminster, June \4>th, 6 jo.m. 

Dear Lord Houghton, — I was to liave written a letter 
to you earlier in the day to say that all had gone off to a 
wish this morning, and exactly in accordance with the direc- 
tions of Mr. C. Dickens in his will, and that with the sanction 
of the executor and family the grave has remained open to-day, 
and will only he closed quite late to-night. Arthur thought 
you might like to look down upon it before this, and has written 
to you at the House of Lords; but as you were not there, I 
write a duplicate, which I am sending to your house. If you 
will come to the deanery any time this evening before eleven, 
our butler will take you into the Abbey to show you the spot, 
though we shall be out. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. Stanley. 


Lord Houghton to his Son. 

Fryston, June 18 th, 1870. 

My dearest Robin, — You may like a letter from this date. 
I came here on Thursday, having been very poorly with a bilious 
attack, owing partly to the great heat in London. I was 
thinking of you running about and liable to catch a coup do soleil. 
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I was obliged to put off a largo dinner I was going ft, give to 
my Yorkshire neighbours hero in London, ... I fear yon 
never saw Charles Dickens. When ho dined with us to meet 
the Prince of Wales, ho pressed us to visit Gudshilt any tlay, and 
we might have been there at the time of his seizure, Il« has 
died happily, in the zenith of his fame. 

i 

On July 16 th war was declared between France and 
Germany. Lord Houghton had so many friends in 
both countries that his sympathies would naturally 
have been balanced somewhat evenly between the two 
great combatants. He was, however, strongly pro- 
Prussian in his feeling. On one point, indeed, he never 
wavered in his own mind. Ho detested the origin and 
the vices of the Second Empire, and whilst lie could not 
bnt feel a certain measure of persona! sympathy for his 
old friend Napoleon III., he looked with relief to the 
downfall of a system of government which was odious 
to him. Many letters reached him on the outbreak of 
hostilities from men of eminence in both countries, and 
the following from Mr. George Bunsen may he given 
here : — 

George von B&nmt h lord Haughtun, 

Maimulrtme, Berlin, July HUM, ls7tt. 

My dbar Lord Houghton,—! wish j«,u were here, us in 
1844, to study the character of the revolution we are paving 
through. Wo are surprised at ourselves. We h. t >| not tin, tight 
to be one, although we knew we must lie one. A Nelilwtwig- 

Holstein “ particularist " M.P. resented a* an insult mv words 
of praise for the attitude taken by his countrymen. You know 
that, for example, all students of the University of Kiel (itlitl) 
have enlisted as voluuteer*. A gistil many ( utimlin priest* in 
Baden are reported to have tried an agitation against the tier* 
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man war. They were silenced one and all by their flocks, who 
declined, remembering well enough what Napoleonic invasions 
mean. “In the Prussian Rhine provinces there is not enthu- 
siasm, but fur y,” said an M.P. on my asking him. The 
authorities have not taken the trouble of sending individual 
summonses, but merely publish in the newspaper the places of 
rendezvous, and the turnpike roads are crowded. Unfortunately 
(in my opinion, but not in that of anybody else) the King of 

seems to join us. Unfortunately; but yet I hope there 

will be an opportunity given him, by the entry of French troops, 
to show his real colours' — a better event, I humbly believe, 
than the dissimulation to which public opinion seems to have 
driven him. 

For us Anglo-maniacs in Berlin, it is sad and painful to 
observe how utterly the attitude of England is regarded with 
mistrustful alienation. “ England is truly an Asiatic power.” 
“ England is ludicrously afraid of a French invasion/* “ There is 
no man in England whom the prestige of Napoleon III., or his 
skill, do not seem to overshadow.” “ The English are keeping 
neutral their very hearts, waiting until victory may have decided 
one way or another.” “They mistake neutrality to mean im- 
partiality— or, worse still, there is a malignant hope among the 
English that our half-dozen men-of-war may be destroyed with- 
out trouble to themselves, and the Baltic made a Russian lake.” 
Such are the expressions— or, rather, the unexpressed sentiments 
—regarding your country. There was many a half -suppressed 
laugh to-day when mention was made (in a very becoming 
manner) by Count Bismarck of a note by Lord A. Loftus in 
favour of conciliation. I need not explain this to you, who 
know that Continentals continue to believe the Times to express 
English sentiment. Vide the Times' first leader a few days ago. 
Having inherited a warm affection for England, and the belief 
that she is the flower of the universe, I feel this estrangement 
intensely, and should wish it to be removed by open acts of con- 
demnation and eommination performed by England before , not 
after, we have occasion to fight. Public opinion in this country 
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believes that we may meet with ‘Intern ai tir4 In^mm of 
the utter surprise. (I am credibly adored lie.) Jhsiimrek thought, 
0)a the 14th evening that hr would return to Vur/iit the next 
day.) But I don't meet, with dnuhts any where »x to the linal 
issue. We imagine then* is more to fail bark uj*m materially 
and morally in this country. This, however, will he a mistake. 

It will be a great diwippointmeiit if the King refm.es V..pl 
von Falkenstein a great command. This at range mm is too 
comet-like for His Majesty ; but his prestige am -mg the Smith 
Ger mans , whose armies he defeated in I'MStl, m «■ xrm.it that 
throughout Bavaria the announcement of bi* upjs.iuimetit to 
the chief command under our Grown Prim m the South wtw 
received with enthusiasm ! My witness is a very itidieul M.P., 
who traversed the country From the Brenner northward mi his 
way hitherward. Thinking you might Is* interested i.y it, l en- 
close a photograph of General Falkenstem, and al**.. one of 
Moltke. Prim ha* sold himself to Napoleon, body and soul, if 
we are well informed here. There is mueh apprehension in 
military quarters lost Andnuay may have already Uen drawn 
into the net* of that wily ihnist. /.>» Jipf.m.ttir ** *V- 
would be confirmed by such a fia***** «»f llungarmu sagacity. 
May I ask for a word from you? With devoted regards to 
Lady Houghton, 

Yours very truly, 

(i. v, Hi xsts. 

hard H Ought oh to Utmrg Height. 

August 111, 

I was going in the middle of Septomlwr, after 4. j«.»iiiiig my 

boy at Harrow, to Ammergau, to see the Mnw !<■ Pl.»y , hut the 
chief person is taken off to serve in the artillery, with Judas 

Iscariot as his superior officer. Nor am I sure that 1 ran come 
to the Association, and should not like you to keep a room for 

me. I certainly should not go to any puhlie eereuomial vvle-re I 
had to Hjieak, . , . What is called society here U wholly 

French, on account of the (V.mh, - ■ ■ . : , ■■ .M*d 
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relatives. I am Prussian to the backbone, which is a pure 
homage to principle, as they are the least agreeable people in the 
world. I think Parliament ought to be adjourned, not pro- 
rogued ; but so many M.IVs think the grouse more important 
than the war, that it will not be done. Gladstone looks very 
ill and careworn. He made an excellent speech last night, 
especially on coal, which is a burning question. 

Coal was a question, that threatened to give rise to 
serious trouble — the right of a neutral to supply it to 
a combatant having been called in question, and much 
bitter feeling excited against England by the fact that 
she continued freely to supply either combatant with 
this necessary article. 

To Ms Daughter . 

Serlby , August 1th, 1870. 

Deadest Amt, — . . . This atrocious invasion of Germany 
by the French seems likely to meet with its appropriate punish- 
ment. I wish it only fell on its iniquitous authors, and not on 
the comparatively innocent French people. If you live to a long 
life, you will to the last, I believe, hear it spoken of as the most 
unjustifiable war in history. You know what my estimate of the 
French Emperor has always been, and how I have believed him 
capable of committing as great crimes as his uncle, without the 
excuses the latter may have had in his revolutionary training, 
and in the temptations of his consummate genius. 


To the Same . 

The Athenamm Club , September 10 th* 

Deadest Amy, — ... You will have seen in the papers of 
the disaster of the great iron ship.* It is too true that 

* The Captain , turret-ship designed by Captain Cowper Coles, who was 
on board when she foundered in a gale in the Bay of Biscay. 
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Mr. Childers' second son is lost, as well a* Cady Herbert's and 
Lord Northbrook's. There were, beside*, a v ery line set of i»Ui«tw, 
and the inventor himself of the ship, 1 dined with Count 
Bernstorff yesterday. They are mm-lt obliged f,.r your thing*, 
and will send them off to-day. Col. lumlsay '» fund have -real 
difficulty in getting their stores to the seat of war. They begged 
to have no more nurae*. They want instead, the poor 

people dying by thousands in the dark, it seems j .ret tv eertuin 
that the poor Empress arrived without any servants, but with 
M. Lesseps and a friend, at Hyde in the middle of the night, 
having crossed from Trmiville in a little sailing vessel. . . . 

{ am your a fleet monte 

Hot lilt TIIS. 

Traveller* (‘fab, September ! Utk, 1 HJU, 

I have been with M. and Madame Thiers this ruing; all 

very sad. They are going to Russia from Hull ,.n Monday, 
They had not a notion where Hull was, and thought it dose to 

London. 


Lord IloHj/ktoa til l.adjf Hut rdf. 

Amj, a vi, i*7ii. 

Freeoott Hewitt ha* been to Met* to see the Hmjwmr, and 
does not expect him to live more than a very few weeks. He 
wrote to the Queen of Holland last week m a tone of despair, 
saying the position wan irretrievable, and that be bad bwro 
deceived by everybody, Cireourt write* m terror of a “ tm$n ” 
outbreak in Paris, and aays the in kle Ikm-mm* are n .»• begin- 
ning to abuse and distrust TWhu. 


Tke Bam to the Same. 

Tiartdaf I *70), 

Yon will understand that the question >* ***** *■<»«• of judgment 

of events, but of alternative*. If the French were not »i«w 
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punished for their wilful vanity, they would be murdering and 
pillaging the quiet inoffensive Germans in Germany, who never 
thought of touching a hair on a Frenchman’s head. Which was 
the first cry, “ A Berlin ! ” or " Zu Paris ” ? 


To Ms Wife . 

The Athena am Club , September 9 th, 1870. 

I went to the Rothschilds’ after dinner. They were more 
cheerful than I expected. Madame Alphonse was there, not 
very fearful of the state of Paris. The Orleanist Princes were in 
Paris for twelve hours incognito ; but Trochu persuaded them 
they could only do harm, so they are returned. Madame 
Walewski is at Brown’s Hotel ; Princess Metternicli in Half- 
Moon Street. X shall call on them to-morrow. To-day I lunched 

with Madame , who is very angry because the Sick and 

Wounded Committee won’t employ her and the people she 
designates. I dine at the Bernstorffs’. 

September 10 th, 1870. 

You will have seen the disaster of the great iron ship. 
Among the midshipmen lost are Childers’ second son, whom 
Pauncefort just now said was “ so much of a man, though quite 
a youth ; ” Lady Herbert’s, whom she went this spring to 
Lisbon to nurse ; Lord Northbrook’s supposed heir, a brother of 
Lord Huntley’s; and as fine a set of superior officers as there 
are in the Navy. It was the crack ship, and cost £800,000. 
Childers is still abroad, not known where, that letters may not 
be sent to him. His private secretary started last night with 
the sad news. 

The Empress came over from Trouville, in a small sailing 
vessel, with a lady and M. Lesseps, and without a maid. She 
was wet through, and had difficulty in getting into a hotel at 
Ryde. I dined with the Bernstorffs’ yesterday ; much obliged 
for your contribution, which will be sent off to-night. There 



Lord Ronald Gower arrived at Holland II ■»«*> to dinuur 
yesterday. He wan one of the hint traveller* that left Paris. 
The bridge at Creil (you remember the station) m. t<< U* blown 
up in twenty-four hour#. lie saw the whole of the It. .is de 
Boulogne cut down, and tnrne»i into a eat tie and *h. , p market 
There is also an order to destroy the forest# of t*ontpi»>gHe and 
Fontainebleau. Ho said the abuse of the Kmj*wor and of the 
superior officers by the French army, even Wore Sedan, wm 
most surprising. The Empress wa# very tmieh knocked up, and 
has only seen some few French people who have gone down from 
London. I have called on aome, hut have not wen any. The 
Prince Imperial only heard at Dover of the Emperor'* surrender. 


in getting him out, A gentleman ha* ju*t I wen here t»* *»y he 
had quite given up all hojw# of hi# nephew, » mid»lupoi<»n in tin* 
Captain, and he ha# just heard he was invalided in the hospital 

at Lisbon ; but, alas ! alone. 


liiddeltmurtk, Tketf»r4, '/‘«r 1 1 /. m. 

Just opened yours of Monday. Dearest, 1 quit** know you 
are and have been very ill. Do not ever think I d<< not know 
how ill you are, and how much l value * nr light for ht«>, f-.*r 
others more than yourself. Weami remain Iwr tins, and « b. it we 
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think o£ the multitudes in France dying in lonely agony or 
miserable tumult, there may be thankfulness even for quiet 
sorrow^ and for suffering alleviated if possible by science and 
sympathy. 

London is swarming with foreigners. One of the Orleanist 
princes said a Buonapartist flight was the only thing wanting 
to make the emigration complete, and they have got it. The 
Due de Persigny abused the Emperor and Empress so brutally 
at the Rothschilds’ that they turned him out of the room. 
The whole tone of the French here is most degrading. They 
are furious with Paris for resisting. The Queen has written 

to the Empress. If wants the last views of her friends, 

she had best write for La Situation , edited by M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, a daily penny paper, and which her newsvendor 
would send her. I saw Madame Mohl yesterday, very poorly. 
She said she believed her house in Paris was barricaded against 
the Rouges. 

About this time Lord Houghton had some corre- 
spondence with Mr. Gladstone on the public aspect of 
the war. 

Lord Houghton to Mr. Gladstone. 

Serlhy Hall , Bawtry , August 14 th y 1870. 

My deab Gladstone, — I daresay your eye has caught an 
article in the Times of Saturday upon the 12th of August in 
England and on the Rhine. It seems to me very solemnly 
true, and I had it in my mind when there passed in the House 
of Lords what seemed to me a hasty and unnecessary proroga- 
tion of Parliament. The Foreign Enlistment Bill, in the con- 
coction of which, through the Neutrality Commission, I took my 
part, was forced through the House of Lords without any fair 
discussion, and I was snubbed by my friend Charles Wood, 
more suo } in trying to raise one. 

You also abandoned several useful Bills, as if there was some 
necessity for getting rid of Parliament before a certain day. 
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Remembering how severe you « for 

letting the Indian Government have a shnr oont-t with Irnia 
without the presence of Mmnmit, 1 do u..t thmk you hkely to 
take Lord view of the ndvut.iago .4 »«- -Urn*, nr 

critical times ; but what l, who am of so h So use t„ my country 
myself, could not say to thorn* who are -till loss «:o that the 
dispersion of the aristocracy f**r a mere pur^sc *4 amusement 
at this juncture of the world’s history hn*l to no* something 
repulsive and disgusting about it. I would have done any- 
thing to keep the whole State Uueen, tl.iv.-rmne nt , and 1'arha. 
ment-at least apparently elose to their duties for the next 
month I do hope you wilt he aide to prevent any persons over 
whom you have authority Mng gazetted as engageil in the 
“pleasures of the MMon,” both for their own sates am! for that 
of the Government. I also trust that you will allow m. regard 
for the convenience of the idle classes to stand in t he way of 
calling Parliament together at any moment. Our principles of 
are well worth tin* ri«k of inane grumblings 


and even toomli tpaecnm »***» **-»*•»««»•**«* 

of Paris recalls to my reoolloetion the interesting debate at 
which I was present in 18*W. Messieurs Guizot and Thiers 
supported the construction on the ground that they would 
secure Paris from the insane panics ami violences of 17 '44 am! 179.1, 
and from the facile submission of l KB, Tim l tin* do Broglie, on 
the other hand, opposed them, M Wing likely to tempt Prance 
into an unjust and imprudent war; am! said, ** When she once 
had got such a costume ready, her vanity would alway « he urging 
her to try how well she looked in it," Tin* improvement in 
artillery must doubtless iinieh diminish the etlieaey of the 
enednk. If the detached fort# are unee tak-n, 1 do not me 
how resistance would be possible, 

I have written this letter for my own satisfaction, and with 
no notion of an answer from you, even though refreshed by the 
Channel breezes. 

fours very truly, 

Hmi.iirov, 
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Mr. Gladstone in his reply hardly admitted the 
justice of the strictures passed by Lord Houghton upon 
the Ministry and Parliament. The House, he declared, 
was only anxious to he prorogued, and the Bills dropped 
had been abandoned merely because they were threat- 
ened with formidable opposition. He declared, however, 
that no mercy would be shown to the idlers, if any 
occasion arose for calling Parliament together. 

Lord Houghton to Mr. Gladstone. 

Crewe Hall, Oct. 22 nd , 1870. 

My deab, Gladstone, — I have been this last week in a 
country house with the Due Persigny, and though he told 
me nothing hut what you probably know already, there was 
something curious and interesting in the freedom with which he 
stated the hopes and projects of the Prench Imperialists. He 
expressed great indignation at the Empress’s refusal to sign any 
preliminaries of peace when M. Regnicr brought over General 
Bourbaki, the scheme being that she and the Emperor should 
abdicate after the final arrangements, and the Prince should 
govern with a Council of Regency, which would in fact be a 
Eepullique honnSte. There was meaning in his notion that an 
irresponsible child would alone hold the throne after a disgrace- 
ful peace ; but I much doubt any such personal combinations 
being possible in such a crisis of events. He went off suddenly 
on Thursday — he said, to meet a Prussian agent. I have seen two 
letters from persons of authority in Franco anticipating civil war 
as inevitable. X hope the sale of arms from this country to 
France is not going on in any large proportions, for we may 
come at any moment to a time when that commerce is the only 
means of the prolongation of the war— by no means an agreeable 
responsibility. Bernstorff’s last remonstrance has shown the 
incorrectness of the positive assertions made to me the last day 
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of the Session by Lords Halifax, Cairns, mid H :it h. rlcv, as to 
the legal inability of the Government to prohibit partially the 
export of munitions of war. These great authorities seem never 
to have consulted the Orders in Council during the Crimean 
War. But even without these precedents 1 cannot see on what 
principle such an inability could rest. Assuredly the larger 
power must include the smaller. The ipiestion of policy of miri-e 
remains entirely separate from that of legality. 1 now deeply 
regret that I did not make a separate report, which I Ldievn 
would have been supported by some of the best members of the 
Commission. 

You will come and see this fine house some day. It, i« 
certainly a most successful restoration, and does infinite credit to 
Ayrton's victim, Edward Barry. He did not pr.ip.wr the health 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers at the t tejeJnrr, 

Yours very truly, 

llotuitmis. 

Mr. Gladstone to Lord Houghton. 

11, Carltm Home Terrors, Oct Zi\th, 1870, 

My mas. Hooohtoh ,— 1 Thanks for your letter. I’erwgny, 
I find, is open-mouthed every when', but. yours was tin* first 
account. In the Daily Nem of to-day there is a curious d.-mi- 
ment purporting to oome from Chislchurat ; if it be mvurate, 
the Empress has not renounced her Regency ns fur as her own 
intention is concerned. 

With regard to the sale of arms, m far as I know, it has hern 
far larger from the United States than from this country; hut 
this, I see it stated, is never mentioned in any German paper. 
Halifax does not admit the failure of Ins doctrine regard in * 
partial concession. . Stephen (ilynn brought us most interesting 
accounts of the entire function at Crewe. I have the follow ing 
anecdote A horse-dealer, hearing him mentioned, aanl, *' Tiny 
may talk about Lord Crewe, but I know it i« wry hard to 
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round him about a horse.” Stephen says his speech was ex- 
cellent, like everything else. Yours sincerely, 

W. E. Gladstone. 

We have no fresh news; the armistice can only be adjusted 
if both parties have a real desire for it, which remains to be 
proved. 

In the autumn Houghton spent some time in 
Scotland. Among other places he visited was Inver- 
garry, the Highland home of Mr. Ellice. It was whilst 
staying there, on this occasion, that he penned the 
following lines : — 

The Complaint op Glbnquoich. 

Par from the factions of the field of life, 

The veteran statesman fixed his autumn rest ; 

And of his friends or rivals in the strife 

There was not one but strove to be his guest. 

Thus, where the shrouded hills for ages past 

Had known no voices save the storms and streams. 

Scandal and gossip now profane the blast, 

And daily posts disturb the poet's dreams. 

Where the lone eagle swept the vacant air, 

Fashion's gay creatures now distract the sight; 

Wild birds of paradox Hit here and there, 

And owls of politics infest the night ; 

* e Parritch ” scarce lingers on the breakfast scene, 

“ Toddy ” still dribbles, but the claret flows. 

And the rich incense of the French cuisine 
Smothers the haggis and the hardy brose. 

What thinks this nature, turbulent and stern, 

Of sportsmen who like sheep preserve their deer, 

Of rulers who the very sky would turn 
Into blue books, were blue its colour here ? 
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Oh ! worthy veteran, still so halo anti blithe, 

Ask, as you saunter down the heathery glade, 

How long that other veteran, with the scythe, 

Would take to make the change-, you have made. 

Towards the close of the year Lord Houghton was 
at Fry ston, entertaining many guests. Tin* following 
letter from his friend Henry Bright is of interest because 
it touches upon the last days of one whom Lord Hough- 
ton greatly admired, and with whom, during his stay in 
England, he had been somewhat intimate Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Mr. Bright had been the intimate friend 
of Hawthorne during the stay of the latter in Liver- 
pool : — 

Henry Bright to Lord Ilmgkttm. 

Anhjidd, Liverpool, November 18/4, 

.... I have seen Mrs. Hawthorne. She live* nut at 
Kensington with her two singularly pre-Raphaelite daughter*. 
She told me much about poor Hawthorne's last weeks of life; 
how the war pressed upon him more and mare; how he felt that, 
when the soldiers returned, the quiet rural life of the New 
England villages would be spoiled and coarsened ; how ho tbs. 
tested the Northern abuse of Lee and the I test Southerners ; how 
at last he would see no newspaper at all, and growing more and 
more miserable died apparently of no complaint beyond his own 
melancholy depression and hopeless forebodings. * He was in- 
tending to write a story, besides the fragment " Pansy,** with all 
his English experiences in it; he had indeed begun, but nothing 
can be made out, except that a young Englishman exiled to 
America and with a secret, returns to trace out the hitthplaco 
and graves of his ancestors. Mrs. Hawthorne greatly regrets that 
she allowed passages to remain in the Notebook which are far 
better away. She wants me to revise the second edition for her, 
but I fear it is too late to make the alterations now. 
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Lord Houghton to his Wife. 

The Athenceum , December §th, 1870. 

I had a pleasant dinner yesterday , sitting by the Dean o£ 
Canterbury, who is on the Committee for revising the New 
Testament. He said they had found themselves compelled to 
make many more alterations than they had expected. This 
morning I met Fere Hyacinth© at breakfast at Dean Stanley's. 
He is staying there, and made himself very pleasant, without 
being at all obtrusive of personal topics. The Dean and Lady 
Augusta come to Fryston on the 20th, unless peace is made, and 
then they mean to go to Paris instead. Doyle wrote to com- 
pliment Pal grave on those fine lines in the Spectator , but, alas ! 
they were not his, but by my unappreciated young friend Pollock. 


Robert Browning to Lord Houghton . 

December 5 th 9 1870. 

My dear Houghton, — I suppose this must be the third or 
fourth time that you have invited me to Fryston. If you do not 
understand that I am very sincerely grateful for this and much 
beside that has happened during what I shall venture to call our 
long friendship, it would be strange indeed. This autumn, since 
my return in October, I have not left London, spite of many 
pleasant requests from kind people ; and I hardly ought to pick 
and choose at the end of all, and go to you in defiance of my own 
repeated excuses, which were valid enough, however. I am sure 
you may believe that I feel more than simply sorry that I can 
only thank you exceedingly for the gratification of your proposal 
while foregoing it, as I am forced to do ; but — shall I be bold 
and add something ? You extend your invitation to my son ; he 
is now with a tutor in the country, but will come up for Christ- 
mas. If it would suit you to receive him by himself, few cir- 
cumstances would delight me more. I begin to mistrust my own 
notions about him ; the matter is too interesting to me, and I 
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stand too close. The time is at hand when I must make up Ul y 
xnind as to what is to be done with him, and your opinum* or even 
fancy, of what the chances in his favour may seem, would ho of 
such advantage to mo that I take this nearest way to it. Should 
there be any inconvenience of any kind in Ids visit, yam will of 
course, say so with the frankness I think I deserve ; nor will 
there prove the least disappointment in him, who k not only 
away, but (as it occurs to me) may have hud other engagements 
of his own. So extend your habitual good nature to the con- 
sideration of what I suggest wither than propose* and determine 
my proceeding on it, or otherwise, by one word to 

Yours very truly, 

iiottKHT Hjtow.vmo, 

All thanks and best regards to lady Houghton, if you 

please. 

Mr. Robert Barrett Browning visited Fryston at 

Christmas. 

Robert Browning to Lord Hough ton. 

Old Year's thy. 

Dear Houghton, — I expected you and your family would b 
kind to Robert, but you have boon miraculously kind, he nay*. 
Your reward must be in his thorough wtim< of it. He is a 
grateful and loyal boy, and sure to remember you all gratefully 
through life. Beat New Year’s wish** to Udy Houghton mid 
Fryston generally. One may even bring in France, trusting with 
Horace, Nil detperandum auspice Bumd, 

Ever truly your#, 

Roll Mlf ilHOWMtfW. 

The author of " Friends in Council ” was one of 
those whom Lord Houghton hud asked to join the guests 
at Fryston towards the close of the year. Sir Arthur 

Helps was unable to accept the invitation for reasons 

detailed m the following pleasant letter. 
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Sir A. Kelps to Lord Houghton. 

Privy Council Office, Nov. 29 th, 1870. 

My DEAtt Houghton, — I wish I could accept your kind invi- 
tation for my daughter and myself. I should think, without any 
flattery, that yours must be one of the pleasantest houses to go to 
in the world. But my married son and daughter are both of 
them coming to me with their conjugal appendages about the 
time you mention. By the way, I am not so very fond of being 
called “ Grandpa,” for I never felt so young as T do now. What 
a stupid thing of you it is to have been born a Yorkshireman ! 

I daresay you are proud of it; most people are of the things they 
shoidd be least proud of : and now if you had had the sense to 
have been born a Kentish man, and if Frogual had been Fryston, 
as it ought to have been, it would have been the centre of the 
intellectual universe, and you would have been plagued to death 
with A. H.’s visitations, whom now you secretly think to be a 
surly, uncompaniable, unapostolic sort of fellow. Ask Lady 
Houghton to bo kind enough to accept a little book * which I am 
sending by this day's post. 

Yours always, 

Arthur Helps. 

The allusion to Fryston as “ one of the pleasantest 
houses to go to in the world ” enables the writer to 
introduce a personal experience of his own ; for it was 
in December, 1870, that I first had the pleasure of stay- 
ing as a guest with Lord Houghton. Enough has, 
already been said to enable the reader to understand 
something of the peculiar features of Fryston, and of 
the atmosphere in which its inhabitants lived ; but it 
would be difficult to do full justice to the hospitality, real 
and yet unobtrusive, which made the visitor to the house 
Brovia,” London, 1871. 
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feel at home in it the moment he crossed its threshold 
The manner of life was that which is common to our 
country houses, though there was, perhaps, less formality, 
less of ordered ceremonial, about it than is usually the 
case. In those days, when Lady Houghton was still at 
the head of the household, lending an additional charm 
to her husband’s hospitalities, breakfast was commonly 
partaken of in the sunny morning-room, which has now 
been converted into a drawing-room. Here several 
small tables were laid for the meal, and the guests took 
their place at any which chanced to suit their fancy, 
though those were envied who found themselves occupy- 
ing a place beside the master of the house. Lord 
Houghton, as lias already been told, was an early riser, 
hut he often did not make his appearance in the morning- 
room until breakfast had begun, and then he dropped 
into any seat which happened to he vacant, always with 
a bright smile upon his face and a happy saying or a 
good story on his lips. Over breakfast , indeed, all wen* 
anxious to linger so long as he was in the room. The 
meal concluded, there were various occupations for all. 
Lord Houghton himself would by -and- by turn to his 
letters, but seldom until there had been an animated dis- 
cussion, in which he took the leading part, on some 
topic of the day. A now book had arrived, or a letter 
had been received, telling of the movements of some 
writer or politician of fame. It mattered little who or 
what the subject of discussion was, Houghton invariably 
had something to tell his guests regarding it which they 
did not know for themselves. It was amazing, indeed, 
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to observe tbe vastness and the universality of his know- 
ledge ; and dull indeed must have been the man who in 
that after-breakfast talk with the master of Fryston 
did not learn something of interest or of value. 

As I look back upon many such talks, that which 
strikes me as most noteworthy in Lord Houghton’s 
knowledge was the unequalled extent of his information 
about persons of interest. Not in vain had that pas- 
sionate curiosity which was one of his distinguishing 
characteristics possessed him during a long life spent in 
the best European society. He could tell his inter- 
locutors something about every man and woman of note 
whose name cropped up in the course of conversation — • 
something which could not be learned from books, but 
which Houghton had acquired for himself in the course 
of his life of study and observation. By-and-by he 
would retire to his own room and to a book — for to the 
last he was an omnivorous reader ; but if, as often 
happened to be the case, some favoured guest was in the 
room with him, he delighted to lay the book aside for a 
moment and discuss some point which it had raised in 
his mind. 

"Walks or drives in the spacious park or to the 
neighbouring town of Pom fret, whose old castle he 
delighted to show to his friends, would occupy the after- 
noon, until the gathering twilight found the party 
assembled once more in the drawing-room, again to in- 
dulge in talk very different from that which is heard in 
the average country house. At the dinner-table, again, 
there was the brightest and most cheerful of conversa- 
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tion ; and after dinner, if a game of whist, of which he 
was fond, were not proposed, he would bring forth some 
of the treasures of his library, rare books or rarer 
autographs,' and delight everybody by the charm of his 
manner and the abundance of his memories as he talked 
about book or paper. Never was he more delightful, 
however, than when he was dealing with some question 
which concerned the happiness or the well-being of some 
one in whom he was interested. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the amount of pains, the earnest eilbrt of 
which he was capable, in trying to serve any deserving 
person on whose behalf an appeal had been made to him. 
Here is a letter which furnishes a case in point. 


Lord Houghton to Mr. Glathtone. 

Fryston Mall , CAm/max, 187 . 1 . 

My dear Gladstone,— -I asked you some time ago for a 
pension for Mrs. Moxon, the adopted daughter Isola of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, who has been ruined. I thought that public 
opinion would recognise a certain claim in anyone so closely con- 
nected by association and family life with ' “ Kim.” You did 
not, and may have been right. There is now a subscription 
being raised to help her, and a donation from the Civil Fund 
would be very acceptable. Thomas Baring, to whom l never 
appealed in vain in a case of literary districts (how strange for so 
rich a man !) sent me £50 for her a few days before his death. 
I was very sorry for Winterbotham’s death. Besides the rare 
position of a cultivated Dissenter, he had the courage of his 
opinions without the bravado of singularity. I am told he was 
discourteous in his office, but that, it seems, is the habit of <l,e 
time. I see a good deal of Childers, and much regret his having 
left office. In the coarse public apprehension of character it 
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goes hard with a man who twice gives up office, for any cause 
whatever, however imperative. 

With all the best wishes of the time, 

I am yours sincerely, 

Houghton. 

I have already given a letter from Mr. Seymour 
Kirkup relating to Landor and Blake ; another of this 
period is worth reproduction : — 

Seymour Kirkup to Lord Houghton. 

Florence, Dec. 18 Ik, 1870. 

My dear Lord, I have had an inflammation in my right 
eye, which has prevented my writing or reading. It is now so 
much better that I can send you a short line to say that Leader 
tells me that anything about Landor may be of use. I could send 
you some anecdotes, but they might be made use of against him, 
for he had many enemies, though his character was raised, in my 
humble opinion, by his good-humour and reasonableness — I may 
almost say, his docility. 1 do not remember if I told your lord- 
ship, or if it was Mr. Browning, ot his challenging a Frenchman, 
and the way he was prevented fighting. Another curious story 
was his treatment of his landlord, who had a very bad name. 
It was a curious scene and ridiculous, from the garrulity of old 
Wallace the painter, whom I think you knew. Landor liked him 
for gossiping about pictures. ... I do not know Mr. Forster, 
but. I sent to his friend Browning above fifty letters, odes in 
Latin and English, dialogues, scraps of newspapers, &c., for his 
use, at B/s request, when he was writing the life of Landor. F. 
promised to return them, but he never has. And as the book is 
finished, he ought to send them to me. If they could be of any 
use to you, as you think of adding to your essay, you are quite 
welcome to ask F. for them in my name, and mako any use of 
them.; but most likely he has picked all the plums out of the 
pudding, if there were any, for I have never seen his book. I 
asked lately a friend of Lander's who Mr. Forster was, and he 
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said a a vulgar swell ; ;; and others said that Lander had cut 
him latterly. Your essay makes me think better of him. If 
you get these documents, keep them as long as you like ; I 
am in no hurry for them. . . . 

Believe me 

Always your faithful servant, 

Skymouk Kuucue, 

Lord Houghton was not well during the early part 
of 1871, and he was still worse later in the year, when 
he had to spend some time at Buxton, trying to get rid 
of a severe attack of the gout, which was now beginning 
to trouble him much. 

To Ms Wife. 

Travellers’ Club, Feb. 5 1 A, 1871. 

I have seen a number of people to-day, beginning with the 
Prophet of Chelsea, and ending with the Due d’Aumale. I 
went to the former's with Forster (W. FI), and it was touching 
to hear him tell the old man that if he ever did or became 
anything useful or notable, he owed it to the influence of his 
writings. I am sorry to say the Prophet cursed and swore a 
great deal, saying the Government might drag the nation 
down to hell, but he was not going with them, or with any 
Ministry that left the country with six guns, one torpedo, 
and a Cardwell. 

House of Lords, Feb. 20tWL 

I dined with General Fox yesterday, and ho asked me to 
come and stay in Addison Hoad; so my town lodgings art* 
increasing. . . . The Government have put me on the 
Admiralty Commission, and I have telegraphed to Childers to 
Lisbon to know whether he thinks 1 can be of any use to 
him. If he thinks I can, I must do it. He is a little 
better, biff suffers much in his head, which is worse than 
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anything. . . . It is not true that there is any question of 

M. Guizot coming here as ambassador. It will probably be the 
Due de Broglie, whom I know very well, and whom I remem- 
ber Lady — — calling “ Le jeune homme le plus disgracieux 
de la France/ 5 

JBroadlands, March 1( )th. 

It is pathetic to be at this old place again. I see the 
pleasant lady's face in every corner. The shrubs are grown, and 
the park enlarged, but nothing much altered. "We had a drive 
to Embly to-day— a beautiful bfte. Mr. Nightingale was away ; 
Florence and her mother— both ghostly and invisible— were there. 
The Bishop of Oxford is here. He confirms and preaches to- 
morrow. Lady Ashburton was here yesterday, but went to 
London this morning. I enclose Vaughan s letter about the 
wife's sister; it is very striking. Wo shall probably get the 
Bill before the Lords next week ; the prospects are very hopeful. 

Lord Houghton had become the recognised leader 
of the movement for obtaining the legalisation of 
marriage with a deceased wife s sistoi , and for many 
years after this his most frequent appearances as a 
speaker in the House of Lords were in connection with 
this measure, with which he sympathised entirely. 

To Henry Bright. 

April §th. 

I left Lady William Russell very poorly. The cast wind 
has penetrated even her catacomb, and she is torn by a terrible 
cough. Her mot to the Due do Broglie— wlio said ho had 
never believed till now that we were a nation of shopkeepers, 
that she had always believed till now that the French were a 
nation of soldiers— had a great success. I think the Govern- 
ment are gaining by the heavy and important measures they 
have introduced ; and I should hope that this will be as practical 
a Session as the others of Gladstone's have been unpractical and 
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poetical. There are a very large number of foreigners, even 
English and German, in the rebel force at Paris, so that all the 
world will gain by their defeat, which seems imminent * But 
they are capable of any enormity in their desperation, and may 
burn down the city. I remember a saying of one of the roughs 
in 1848, “ Nous aussi voulons tiiter la Chair blanche ; ” but they 
do not seem much inclined to that amusement now. A French 
professor came to see me yesterday, and, when I asked him to 
have some breakfast, said that from the siege “ il avail perdu le 
godt de manger.” But that did not prevent him from making 
a very good one. 


To Ms Wife. 

July Ul, 1871. 

The Bueeleughs , was rather a fine fiite than a good ball. 

The dancing was in two rooms, and lost some partners this 

way. The last sight was the little II. sitting in green tarlatan 
on the balustrade in the morning light, and with some smart 
young man. The Prince of Wales said to me, “ So you and M. 
Thiers have settled all the affairs of Europe.” “ Yes, Hir, it is 
all right.” I had to speak and vote against my friend Forster 
last night. 


Lord Houghton to Mr. Gladstone, 

LuicJiart Lodge, Dingwall, N. B., Sept. 10///, 1871. 

Mv dear Gladstone, — I wish I could have been with you 
at Thornes, as Gaskell kindly proposed, + especially as I should 
have heard your answer to my Yorkshire friends with pleasure and 
sympathy. I cannot say as much of your Whitby .speech, for 
it confirmed my feeling that on the “ high mountain " where you 

* The Communist rising had now taken place. 

t Mr. Gladstone had just visited Yorkshire, whore ho had been fhn 
guest of Mr. Milues Gasknll, M.P., at Thome* House, Wakefield. Uw 
had delivered speeches at Wakefield and Whitby. 
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stand there is a demon, not of demagoguism, but of demophilisra, 
that is tempting you sorely. I am no alarmist, but it is un- 
deniable that a new and thoroughly false conception of the 
relations of work and wealth is invading European society, and 
of which the Paris Commune is the last expression. Therefore 
any word from such a man as you implying that you look on 
individual wealth as anything else than a reserve of public 
wealth, and that there can be any antagonism between them, 
seems to me infinitely dangerous. I have hitherto rested in 
security on the rude but sound political economy which I believe 
the working classes of our towns possess, and which taught them 
that if all the accumulated wealth was dispersed among them 
to-morrow, they would in a month be all the worse oft* for its 
dispersion ; but a certain encouragement is now given by some 
thoughtful men, not only 'to the envy of the superior material 
well-being of others, which is bad enough, but to a jealousy of 
intellectual eminence, and a dislike of culture itself. Surely it 
is the business of the Government first to satisfy the mind of 
the nation and then the body, and not to appeal to the body 
when he happens not to be in momentary accord with the mind. 
I am sure you can do both if you do not content yourself with 
the lower and easier function. 

I am 

Yours very truly, 

Houghton*. 

Mr. Gladstone replied with his usual frankness and 
friendliness to the remonstrances of his old friend, 
“ whose criticisms are marked by the kindly tone which 
is habitual with you, though I do not agree in every- 
thing you say about property/' He feared Lord 
Houghton must have been misled by some abstract or 
inaccurate report of his speech, especially ou the subject 
of property. 
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To his in/,’. 

Dunrobin- Castle, September 2.'W, 1H71, 

A curious clay .... A pleasant visit at the Bishop's ; 
a row in the train, and I asserting that the Duke kept a carriage 
for Dunrobin, on which entered a sweet-looking old lady, whom 
I soon found out to be Miss Marsh (" Hodloy Viekurs,” Hug- 

lisli Hearts/' &e.). Amy went with the (1 ’s us far as 

Dingwall, then came into our carriage, and we had Miss Marsh 
most interesting on the death of a wild man 1 fuel known us a 

boy; so much so as to set mo crying (it might have gout). 

The Duke mot us at the station, and after dressing we have had 
a good dinner. At the present moment Amy is listening t<> Lady 
John Scott (who wrote “Annie Laurie ”) singing eharmingiy. 

Lord D is talking to Miss Marsh as if he were Hadley 

Vickars. By mo are the chief financial adviser of the Khedive ; 
a young French officer, late at Metz, who looks on the Kmperor 
with horror, and Bozaino as an infamous traitor; the great en- 
gineer Sir Henry Jones;* Low! Ronald (lower; a pleasant Mrs. 
Coke, lady-in-waiting to the Princess of Wales, and two or three 
other relatives. More guests are exjiected on Tuesday, and there 
is talk of a ball somewhere. 


To hi* 8 m. 

Dunrobin Castle, Sutherland, September 2(1 fh, 1H71, 
Dbabbst Robin, — Your letter was of course very agreeable 
to me, and the fact, I doubt not, agreeable to yourself, I cure 
a good deal about your place in the school this time, as it may 
affect the comfort of your position in your house. It is m well 
that you should begin that amok-jaw German at school, as 
I suspect the difficulty I have Inal in mastering it (though I 
went to the University of Bonn when I left Cambridge) comes 
from my never having been well grounded in its detestable 
grammar and absurd constructions. This is a gorgeous ensile 
built over the sea, and you look on tlm Northern Ocean from 
long terraces as rich with flowers as a London villa. The 
Duchess is very kind to Amy, who, however, has had two shocks 
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this morning — one, being close to a white rat which the little girl 
of the house was playing with at breakfast; and the other, seeing 
her dear Archbishop called a “ loose fish” in one of the papers. 

Lord. Houghton during the -autumn had been dis- 
cussing a question which had engaged his attention 
more than once — that of the transaction of business in 
the House of Lords. A letter which he had written to 
the editor of the Times was not inserted, but the acci- 
dent was explained by Mr. Delane. 

Mr. Delane to Lord Houghton. 

10, Serf emit? Inn, Oat. Mlh, 1871. 

My dr au Lord Houghton, — On my return from Paris last 
night I found your letter of the 17th upon the transaction of 
business by the House of Lords, which had not been opened during 
my absence. I fear the opportuneness of its publication has 
now passed ; but X send it to you in the hope that you may yet 
be able to make it available. X left Paris in anxious expectation 
of a Buonapartist restoration, upon which that ingenious and self- 
respecting people will, I presume, replace all the N. J s and other 
Imperial emblems they have so assiduously defaced. Thiers is 
as lively as ever, and has very pleasant little parties at the 
Prefecture at Versailles, where the recollection of its late 
occupant never seems to recur to either host or guests. I have 
been also at Sedan and Metz, and through the Department still 
in German occupation. To the stranger it seems strange to see 
the Germans in possession of the railway, the post, and all the 
other offices and duties which a native Government ordinarily 
performs; but to the native the only thing strange seems to be 
that the stranger should think it strange at all. 

The Due d'Aumale has taken a fine house, and means to enter- 
tain largely. The Comte de Paris is also somewhere in the city 
from which he takes his name; but no one seems to know where. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

John T. Delane. 
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Mrs. Procter to Lord H mghton , 


32 , Weymouth Street, Port tun,/ I’/ntr, W 
Nor. Wh , 1S7I. 

My dear Lord Houoiitom,--I h«*ar that you arc si ill at, 
Buxton, and better for the quiet and the but I is. Although I do 
not often hear from you, the newspapers keep tin* world aware 
of your movements. Here we are indulging in cheap opras ami 
pleasant little dinners. Last Sum lay 1 met at dinner Mr. mid 
Mrs. Bancroft — so very agreeable, quiet, ami simple, ... I 
saw Browning on Sunday; he never fails me. lie had dined with 
Knowles to meet Tennyson, who read his new poem to them. 
Browning has also written a new poem. How hard we have to 
work, we readers! You, Tennyson, and Browning, who write, 
only read your own works. You will perhaps have hivu the 
Atlantic Magazine, containing some letters of I lichen* V -letters 
alluding to old jokes between the writer and reader, hut not 
suits' 'a for the public. lam very miieh gr.it ilied by my 
Adelaide’s verses being translated into Herman. 1 have bad «, 
charming letter from Herr Bri nek matin, who 1ms done the work. 
... Do road “Nobody’s Fortune," by Yates. The scene is 
close to Ponoarrell ; but do not be deterred by the fear of rural 
life; the actors are all from London— eoiiviets ; the least objec- 
tionable person is a wicked old attorney. . . . How terribly you 
will lament that you cannot have Sir Charles I hike at Fryshm" | * 
Do make haste and get well, and have Vuysey ala ’ 

Your affectionate old friend, 

Anns B. Puorrjeii, 


The mention of Mr. Edmund Yates in Mrs, I 'meter's 
letter recalls the friendship of tlmt well-known journal, 
ist with Lord Houghton, and a characteristic anecdote 
* Sir Charles Dilke wiui at this time attracting notch jmhJtn notice in 

spee^* <» the subject of royalty ami the «,«■«■«« 
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of the manner in which it began, which I am able to 
give in Mr. Yates’s own words. 

For many years [writes Mr. Yates] I enjoyed a 
tolerably close acquaintance with the late Lord Houghton, who 
showed great kindness in inviting me to his house, and in 
occasionally writing to me on the subjects of the day which had 
been touched upon in the World . I recollect, too, his coming to 
the Office to talk to me about some French puzzles which we 
were publishing at the time, and in which, as he averred, he was 
much interested. It is very pleasant, also, for me to remember 
that he was foremost among those friends by whom I was 
entertained at a public dinner in May, 1885, and that he made a 
most kindly and excellent speech on that occasion. It is the more 
pleasant to me to remember all this kindly feeling because my 
acquaintance with Lord Houghton had a somewhat inauspicious 
commencement. When quite a young man I had, at some 
public meeting at the Freemasons' Tavern, apologised for my 
own nervousness, saying, in the words of the noble lord, who was 
present, a the beating of my own heart was the only sound I 
heard/' I understood afterwards, from a common friend, that 
Lord Houghton had taken these remarks in great dudgeon, 
imagining that I was “ chaffing " him ; but I thought no more 
of it. A few weeks afterwards, in November, 1867, the Free- 
masons' Hall was the scene of the farewell banquet to Charles 
Dickens, previous to his sailing on his second visit to America, 
over which Lord Lytton presided, and the arrangements of which 
had been entrusted to a small committee of three-— Mr. Edward 
Lawson, Mr. Charles Kent, and myself. While the banquet was 
in progress Mr. Lawson came to me in great perturbation, 
informing me that Sir James Emerson Tennant, to whom an 
important toast had been assigned, had been suddenly taken ill, 
and had gone home. Some remplagant must be found at onee. 
We discussed various people, and finally settled on Lord Hough- 
ton, I undertaking, very much against my will, to approach him 
upon the subject I went to Lord Houghton, who was seated 
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near the chairman, .and, explaining the circumstances, made my 
appeal to him to propose the toast. In a very curt manner ho 
refused. “I will not, sir.” I was a little astonished, and again 
pressed my suit. “The toast was an important one,” I said, “ and 
required an adequate proposer.” “I will not do it, sir,” ho 
repeated; then, turning round and glaring angrily at me, “ Why 
don't you do it yourself, sir? I heard you make u very pungent, 
speech in this room some little time ago —a very pungent speeeh 
indeed, sir,” and with that ho turned his hack upon me, and the 
interview was at an end. lie never alluded to it in after-life, 
and onr intercourse was of the pleasantest.” 

It was probably not so much any feeling of resent- 
ment against Mr. Yates that prompted the refusal 
to speak on this occasion, as Lord Houghton's great 
horror of having to make a speech without; having 
prepared for it. There might, too, have been a feeling 
in his mind, neither unnatural nor nn justifiable, of 
surprise at the fact that so old a friend of Charles 
Dickens should only have been asked to speak on this 
occasion as a substitute for another. 

A controversy had somehow or other arisen in the 
month of December, 1871, on the subject of the author-, 
ship of “Home, sweet Home;” and Lord Houghton, 
writing to the Athenmm, December 1 4th, was able to 
tell an anecdote of interest hearing upon his own early 
life in Milan : — 

I was residing [he wrote] at Milan with my family at the 
time of the production of the opera of Anna Itulena, We 
were very intimate with Madame Pasta, 1 well remember her 
calling one day, and tolling ua she was very much discontent'd 
with her share in the partition of the last, scene of the upi-ra; 
and she added, “ You English have m many beautiful airs 
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which you sing among yourselves that I am sure you could 
help me.” My mother, who was a very fine musician, men- 
tioned “ Home, sweet Home ” as a song which its own air and 
words, and Miss Baton’s singing, had made very popular in 
England. She sang it ; and Madame Pasta, sitting down at the 
pianoforte, said, “ It will do — I am sure it will do.” Donizetti 
adopted it accordingly, and thanked us for having got him out 
of his difficulty. As to the authorship, not having any musical 
books about me, I can only express a vague remembrance that 
it appeared first in a collection of foreign songs with English 
words. The music, I believe, was arranged by Bishop, and the 
words were either by Baily or Thomas Moore. The air was 
Sicilian ; and I particularly remember saying to Madame Pasta 
that it was curious that an Italian air should get back to its 
home through an English medium. 

The illness which had troubled Lord Houghton so 
much in 1871 had not left him in the following year. 
It did not, however, prevent him from entertaining 
friends at Fryston, from taking some part in public life 
in London, and from paying two visits to the Continent, 
one of which was to Brussels, where he had an interview 
with the King. In January he went to Torquay to 
visit his aunts, with whom he delighted to keep up a 
constant intercourse. 

To Ilenry Bright. 

Jan. 8 rd, 1873. 

. . . I quite sympathise with you about T ; it is 

my experience of my best friends. Office is a terrible friend- 
killer. I have now quite lost W. E. Forster, and Childers came 
over to see me yesterday, simply because he is out ; and yet one 
is foolish enough to give time and money to keep them in. 
You’ll see, the Irish Bishops will have their own way; and 
when they’ve got it, their flocks will probably throw them 


over. 
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To Mb Wife. 

Torquay Jon, 22i w/, 187si, 

I found the elderly— not old— ladies in good ease, both very 
cheerful and pleasant. Tell Florey 1 shall he quite content if I 
see her like Aunt Louisa at the same time of life. ... I 
had a pleasant hour of chat with Lord Lytton yesterday; he 
has a very pretty house, and congratulated me on being here 
with women, saying, C£ When one is ill, there is nothing like 
women " { fide W. Scott.) 


To Mb 8 'tm. 

Fn/afon Lodge, To equity, Jon, lUi/Ji, 

Deabist Bobket, — I dined with Lord Lytton la 4 week, and 
he talked all the time himself j but m he talked well, and the 
subjects were interesting, 1 was very glad to listen. The 
Baroness Coutts is very hospitable, ami 1 dine with her to-day 
to meet the Bishop of Exeter, who has come to preside at a 
meeting about cruelty to animals. I declined attending, not 
wishing, I said, to censure my brother-in-law* who is Master of 
Hounds. 


To Mb Wife. 

Frt/Bbn Lodge % Saturday* 

This place certainly suits me very well j it only tempts me 
to do too much, and I have ones or twice tired myself with 
walking. It is worrying to be able to do so little, I am, 
however, none the worse this morning for an agreeable dinner 
at Lord Lytton's, where I took Jane, He jiemnifed most 
eloquently on polities and literature, entertaining M r. Tangoed, 
the doctor, with an elaborate Hage. on Corneille, and wvml 
young ladies with anecdotes of Disraeli. ... I have 
deciined Granville's full-dress dinner on the 5th, being inclined 
to linger in the South a little longer. 
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Fry ston Lodge , Feb. 8 th. 

I am quite grieved with this American matter. At the time 
I was Hesse that Gladstone had entirely passed me over when 
my name would, no doubt, have been very effective with the 
Americans ; and now I don’t know hut that I might have been 
taken in like the others, and might have repented, even if I had 
got you made Viscountess Madeley. 

The question, at issue with America at this time 
was that of the indirect claims so unexpectedly raised 
by the United States Government after the agree- 
ment to submit the Alabama question to arbitration. 
Lord Houghton had, as his letter shows, felt some- 
what aggrieved at being passed over when the Com- 
mission, of which Lord Ripon was the chief, was 
sent to Washington ; and as he had long been known 
as one of the warmest friends of the North, his dissatis- 
faction was not without some justification. In con- 
nection with this question of the indirect claims, his 
old friend Mr. Hayward wrote to' him as follows : — 

St. James’s Street, February 5 (h, 1872. 

My deati Houghton, — You won’t be wanted for the Collier 
business; the American affair dwarfs other subjects. I dined 
with Lord Granville on Saturday, and he told me he had no fear. 
The Government have told the United States practically that 
unless they give up the indirect damages they cannot go on with 
the arbitration ; but they will meet Parliament with a simple 
assurance that the affair is under consideration, and try to main- 
tain diplomatic reserve in the debate. Whether they can keep 
to this depends upon the temper of the blouse. ... I hope 
you are getting well ; no man is more missed in London. 

' Ever faithfully yours, 

A- I1AVWAB.B. 
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Lord Houghton’s health improved in the spring, 
and he resumed his place in London society. He hud 
given up the house in Brook Street, where he had lived 
since his marriage, and from this time forward he had 
no fixed residence in London, hut took a house for the 
season, or rooms at Almond’s Hotel in (’lifford Street, 
as happened to be most convenient. During t his spring, 
besides paying a flying visit to Brussels, he spoke at 
several dinners, his speech at the dinner of the Literary 
Fund being a special success. It was during this spring 
also that he received the Order of the Bose of Brazil 
from the Emperor, whose? acquaintance he hud made 
some time previously. 

Dean Stanley to Lord Umghtm . 

Deanery, tFent minuter, .tjirii 1st, !K72. 

My dear Loan Houghton, —You have been no kind to P<? re 
Hyacinthe that he wishes you to know— if possible, before you 
see it in the papers— wlmt is to befall him cm Tuesday. After 
long struggles and much agitation— not the cause, but in great 
part the consequence and accompaniment, of his rupture with 
the Roman Church— he has determined on the grave step of 
marriage. It is to an American lady, whose husband die 1 when 
she was young. She has no fortune; she is a very remarkable 
person, full of a union of grace and energy such »« you find in 
the best American women. It is a roman tie story -too long to 
tell, but highly creditable to both parties. She, like himself, is 
a Liberal Catholic, ’ and they neither of them mean to leave 
the Roman Catholic Church. The difficulties of the Kreneh 
kw compel them to bo married in England. The wish to avoid 
the appearance of being Protestants compels them to be married 
before the registrar. On Wednesday morning will probably 
appear a document from himself, setting fort h the grounds of hl» 
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act. He is fully aware of what will be said of the act in France 
and elsewhere, and the prospects are no doubt sufficiently 
anxious. I had hoped that it might have been deferred till 
some more general movement in that direction took place ; but 
this seemed indefinitely remote, and he felt anxious to take the 
step before the meeting at Cologne at the end of this month, in 
order to prevent misconstructions. They remain in England for 
about a fortnight, and thence probably go to Cologne, and thence 
to Paris, where he will take up his abode. It h^is been a heavy 
burden to me ever since I knew it; the contemplation of two 
human beings launched on such a sea of troubles is distracting ; 
but I hope the best, and have worked for this to the best of my 
judgment, and trust to his other friends to do the same. 

Ever yours truly, 

A. P. Stanley. 

Edward Fitzgerald, the author of “ Omar IChayam,” 
had long been one of his correspondents, and in his 
later days Fitzgerald’s letters took the place of those 
of some earlier friends who had passed away. From 
time to time I shall quote from his correspondence. 

Edward Fitzgerald to Lord Houghton. 

Market Hall, Wood, bridge, April 8th, 1872. 

Djjak Lord Houghton, — It is rather hard to ask you to 
write about trifles— you have so much to write and do ; but you 
have always been very obliging to me, and so here goes with 
my little business. I have just been reading your “ Life and 
Letters of Keats” for the second time, edition 1867, and I want 
to know who was the lady he died in love with, or if I may not 
know her name, whether she was single or married. Was she 
the “Charmian” Miss of p. 192?— not the lady who said he 
looked “ quite the little poet,” to be sure; and, by-the-bye, how 
tall was bp?--- above five feet surely ; which be talks of in one place? 
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I wonder Messrs. Browning, Morris, Rossetti, &«>., ran mid 
Keats’s hastiest doggerel and not, he ashamed at being 
trumpeted as great poets in the Athenmm and elsewhere. 
Only to mention Tennyson alone, to compare themselves with; 
who used not to think himself equal to Keats at, all. I don’t 
know what he thinks now after so much worship has been 
offered him. To Keats ho is not equal in invention and strength 
of continued flight, at, any rate; hut certainly farther above 
Browning & Co. than below his predecessor. I admire greatly 
the delicate way you have treated of the “Cockney School,” 
which was the right word in the main ; and one can scarce blame 
the reviewers for at first confusing Keats with the company he 
came out with. But 1 think that Quarterly should he prink'd 
along with this life of Keats, as a warning to reviewers. I 
think you will excuse my troubling you. A very few words 
will answer me; and do not answer if not proper or agreeable. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. b’muKHAun 


The Same to the Same. 

ft vmltnidyr, April Id///, 1872, 

Dbau Loud Houghton,— I must answer by return of post, 
Pray do send me Keats's first Hyperion, and so thank you 
for it and for your swift and very kind reply to my letter. 1 
used to tell Tennyson thirty years ago that he sln.uld lie a 
dragoon, or in some active employment that would keep hK 
soul stirring, instead of revolving in its own idleness and 
tobacco-smoke ; and now he is sunk in coterie worship, and (1 
tremble to say it) in the symjsithy of his most lady-like, gentle 
wife. lean care nothing for his poem* since his two volumes in 
1842, except for the dramatic element in “ Maud," and a few little 
bits in it; hut I am told this is because 1 have shut up my 
mind, &c. So it may be. But surely he lias became more artist 
than poet ever since; and if the artist have not the wherewithal 
to work on ? I mourn over him as once a great man lost— that 
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is, not risen to the greatness that was in him, for he has done 
enough to outlast all others of his time, I think, up to 1842. 
As to the princesses, king’s idylls, &e., they seem to me to fail 
utterly in the one thing wanted — invention ; to make a new and 
Letter thing of old legends, which without it are best left alone. 

I know no more of Mr. Swinburne than the Athcnceum has 
quoted for me. I saw enough to prove to me that he has 
more of the right thing than Browning & Co., but a fiery, 
unquiet spirit. I thought that I did not care to make further 
acquaintance with “ deja,” but I shall get “ Atalanta.” 

Thank you again and again for the Hyperion that is forth- 
coming. I write so soon, partly to catch you in the country — 
where you are not so busy, I suppose. 

And I am yours sincerely and much obliged, 

Edward Fitzc: krald. 

“ Napoleon, in exile ” was one of the familiar objects 
of London life at this particular epoch. It is true that 
the ex-Empcror’s health did not permit him to take any 
large part in the gaieties of the London season, hut he 
was sufficiently well to he able to renew his acquaint- 
ance with those old friends whom he had known in 
bygone days when he was the “ Pretender ” of Gore 
House. Lord Houghton, who had purposely seen so 
little of him during his reign as Emperor, now again 
became his friend, and did what in him lay to smooth 
the rough path of the fallen Emperor. After the ex- 
Emperor’s death he saw something of the Prince 
Imperial, and tried to interest him among other things 
in the Newspaper Press Fund. He was successful, as 
the following letter shows, in inducing him to attend 
one of the annual dinners. 
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The Prince Imperial to lord floiiff/itim. 

# 

g IB _X have received the letter you so kindly wrote to me 
from Paris, and I seize with pleasure this opprtunity of thank- 
ing you for the invitation I owe to your most amiable regards. 

I have learned during my long stay in England to esteem the 
English press. My conviction is, that one needs only to read 
through an English newspapr to understand the greatness of 
that noble country, and I am therefore extremely glad to Iks aide, 
when called upon, to answer to the t»w*t to the visitors to give a 
public proof of my admiration for the English press. 

Bflit’Vt* iih% Sir, 

Youm vt*ry truly, 

N AKH, »tW. 

Towards the closet of July Lord Houghton went to 
Paris, accompanied by his younger daughter. One 
object with which he went there was to accept an in- 
vitation he had received from M. Thiers, who was now 
President of the Republic. The visit wan a very in- 
teresting one both for himself and his daughter. The 
attention paid to them by the President and his family 
was very great. 

To Mm Wife. 

Hotel Menriet , Rue tie Rieati, Saturday, July ‘iVh. 

A rainy night, which has cook'd the air, hut deprived an* of 
the open-air siesta I contemplated. The l*mt was very full, it 
happening to bo the day of the Indian mail !*y Brindisi. . . . 
I have a loiter from M. Thiers, asking me t«* hung Florence to 
dine with them to-morrow, which of course I shall dm Vmi 
were hardly out of sight when I read the news that will sadden 
all my Paris visit — the death of the Due d'Aumide’s mdy son. 
I looked forward with mo much pleasure t<* seeing the 1 and 
was sure to find him either here ur at ids dWtean eb>*c <** Vichy. 
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He has written' to M. Thiers to say he must give up public life 

altogether. thought the boy was studying too hard, but 

you know I don't believe in such causes and effects. 

Saturday Evening . 

Just returned from M. de Rothschild's superb villa in the 
Bois de Boulogne. .... There was great talk of St. 
Moritz, and the greatest difference of opinion. “ C'est char- 
mant ! ” “ C'est detestable ! '' cc Quel air ! 33 “ Quel froid ! 33 

“ Quelle nourriture ! 33 “ Quel paysage ! " Each taking it as 

they found it.* . . . You may tell that the best joke 

is that Thiers is so full of the duty on matieres 'premieres 
(raw material) that he calls his wife (C ma Thiers premiere." 

Tuesday . 

"We had an interesting debate in the Assembly yesterday — 
we three in the State Box, and Lord Pollington, whom I took 

there. I met Mr. Stanley the discoverer at breakfast at 's 

yesterday — a really interesting man, something of the Burton 
type. We are now going to breakfast with Rio. I take Flo 
to dine at the Embassy to-morrow, as there is no party. . . . 
Madame Thiers thought her very distinguished, and quite in- 
sisted on her dining there again, though I made many difficulties. 

Wednesday . 

No particular news, except that I do not leave this till 
Saturday evening; so that you can send both Thursday's and 
Friday's letters here. Rio is quite totichant in his friendship for 
Florence, which she seems to reciprocate. We called afterwards 
(for a contrast) on M. Renan, and Florence was quite struck 

with his brilliant talk .... Somehow or other 

wants gaiety, which is the best element of happiness in life, and 
which has brought the French people through calamities that 
would have crushed England ten times over. How should we 
look with Ireland lost and a double debt? Yet there is a 

# Lady Houghton was going to St. Moritz. 
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diminution of it even here; the streets are mere still, and the 

gabble less continuous. 

It may be permissible to introduce hero an extract 
from a letter of his daughter to her mother, describing 
this visit to Paris, when they were entertained so hos- 
pitably by the head of the State. 

It is delightful having papa here. I think ho looks well; 
but of course he is out of spirits aDuit the Due de (iniso. It 
was a dreadfully sad thing; he was the poor Due d’Aumalo’s 
eighth and last child. Since papa eame I have lmd several 
great pleasures. On Sunday an especial one, as he took im* to 
Versailles to dine with M. Thiers. It was delightful, and it 
interested me extremely to hour him talk. I sat by him at 
dinner; and afterwards he was so kind, and promised to give me 
his photograph. We dine there on Thursday again. We were 
fourteen at dinner; but no ladies except Madame Thiers, her 
aunt, and sister. There were several olUeers among others the 
General Ducrot, who was celebrated at Sedan. A go.nl many 
gentlemen eame in the evening. The house is beautiful, and 
guarded by soldiers in quite a royal manner. Yesterday M. 
Tliiers lent ns his luge in the Assembly, and it was delightful, as 
there was a tremendous row. It would be impossible to imagine 
the rage into which Homo of the deputies got ; they looked as if 
thoy only longed to fight each other, C»uml*eM» sjsike. 

From Paris Lord Houghton went to Vichy ami, 
subsequently, to Venice. 

% Mm Sitter. 

Hold dm Amhamuteurt, Vie kg, Augutt t \th. 

Dsaukst Hariuctth, — ! find hardly any English here, and the 
only two Frenchmen I know — Marshal <’anr«berl and General 
Fleury — keep themselves entirely out of the way. I eame iu a 
coupS with the latter, very depressed, m i» nut unnatural, and 
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fancying that the gendarmes on the road were always looking 
after him, as he in his time had looked after others. The whole 
society seems very iourgeoise, and is certainly rather quieter 
than it used to be. There is a good theatre, as usual. Annabel 
leaves Paris on the 12th, goes for a day or two to Ragatz, and 
climbs to St. Moritz on the 19th, where she has rooms in the 
village. Plorey enjoyed her first outing (dining thrice with 
Thiers, with Lord Lyons, and the Rothschilds), and behaved 
with great simplicity and convenance. . . . 


I am getting troubled about the social state of things in 
England [he wrote, while still abroad, to his friend Henry 
Bright] ; we seem losing our sound political economy, which I 
value as our intellectual religion. The French Communism of 
1848 was too ideal for us, but that of 1872 is fast invading us. 
It will not take the Gallic form of the suicide of society ; but it 
may inflict immense social danger, and seriously distort the 
national moral sense. 


To Us Wife . , 

Pension Suisse , Venice , Sept. 21 st, 1872 . 

I hope this letter will find you at the Villa d'Este, but I am 
by no means certain, on account of the fete on Thursday ; but 
you will have lodged yourself somewhere, and I shall know 
to-day or to-morrow by telegram. 1 hope you will have got 
over your little journey without much trouble. We have done 
our trip very well, sleeping the first night at Parma (passing 
through Milan without stopping), the next at Ravenna, the next 
at Bologna, and here yesterday. This place, too, is very full. There 
was a fete last night to commemorate the entry of the Italians 
into Rome (no great good that, by-the-bye). The piazza was lit 
up with large gas candelabra, and made exactly the “ great 
saloon” I have put into verse. . . . Here is everything 

nearly unchanged since eight- and- thirty years ago. Harriette 
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said philosophically, « We lmve hud hud ..ml 1 days since, 

but more good than bad on the whole; and wo should be thank- 
ful for that/* 


To hh Son, 

/>;mn Sopt* Umt f l«73. 

Dbabkst Robert, —As you know Wm piano *uf!iw»tty well 
through Canalctti’s pictures and my verses, I have* .milling to, m - 
orupliical to say. Your aunt llnrrmt t«> and 1 have been revisit- 
fng the scenes of our youth, and trying t«. got out of the 
motions of a gondola this emotions »»f thirty -sis v.-urn ago. I 
have only found one old friend here, and he is totally blind j he 
said ho should have known me by my vniee. The novelty of 
this tour to me has been Ravenna, which 1 was very curious to 
see, as it is a kind of link between the fall of Rome and the rise 
of Venice. It fills up Italian history from about Anno Domini 
400 to 800 ; and from the accident of the use of mosaic, 
which is as fresh as the day it was put together, you see exactly 
what the Eastern Emperors were like, ami the sort of places 
they lived in. I hope to meet Mamma and Amy at Milan on 
Tuesday. There is a regular break-up of the weather, and I 
should think it likely they will have snmv at <‘nmpFor in their 

descent on Italy. ... „ _ , 

lour uUiwtuumto 

!!». 


From this pleasant tour, in which he had renewed 
the memories of his youth, Houghton, after rejoining 
hia wife on the Italian lakes, returned to Hnglatid much 
benefited. The winter was spent at Fryst.m, 

Lord Houghton to Mr, (itmlatom. 

TrentAam, Stoke-Hpon-frrnt, fir?. .1 \*t, JHTtt. 

Mv deau Gr,A»8TON*,— -Mr, Murray wa* with us at Fryston 
when you wrote to him to announce your forthcoming lecture, m 
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X suppose we shall soon have it in an authorised form, and I wish 
you could enlarge it somewhat, so as to make it more clear why 
you consider the constructive efforts of the non-Christian party 
more dangerous than the old negative infidelity of the eighteenth 
century. Surely these builders of non-Christian Babels have 
failed enough, without your notice. There are not enough 
Comtists in England, France, and Germany to fill a village 
church, and Strauss has never got beyond an academic fame 
except (as your Liverpool audiences probably believed) when 
confounded with the popular musician. The vulgar, ribald 
atheism of our educated artisans has nothing constructive about 
it; I wish it had. John Bright paid us a visit last week; 
apparently very well, and determined to try a moderate amount 
of Parliament. 

Many happy returns of your birthday. Many good wishes 
for the coming year, public and private. I should be thankful 
if it constructed something. As we get older, destruction becomes 
less agreeable. 

Yours faithfully, 

Houghton. 

Lord Houghton had been moved to write the fore- 
going letter to Mr. Gladstone by one which he had 
received from Mr. Henry Bright describing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lecture. An extract from it may be given. 

E. A. Bright to Lord Houghton. 

Ashfield, Knotty Ash, Liverpool, 
December 24 \th, 1872. 

My deab, Loud Houghton,— Many happy Christmases to 
you and all at Fryston, and many thanks for the lines you sent 
me. You have not answered my question as to writing a 
pamphlet for our atrocities. I feel a little tempted to do it. 
Shall I write to Shaw-Lefevre, or have you written? I am 



busy reviewing for tin* 1 ■ ' ' Mr. i .*-«• * •* Lit,* „f jf uw- 
thome”— the m*wt ste*pi*\iter l »wvr • n* ], f *»u|y h„| H , j 
shall be able to find w»*nU lm« rad •■mm : h te of it 

as it deserve, without r%|»*Mtig to mi a*-f ; - ter Jji^p 

Saturday I Irani Mr. (#lu4^t»*in* at tin* Uvm-j^d CVfh.g^ j t 
was on nil wcminte ii m*M interring merlin-. Turin* mu \ 
Liberals, Clumdiimm tind Ib^rnter* unv nil flinv, nn>\ all 
delighted; some bmttise mi «*rf riittrrhtmui \um Mjiwiking, 

some because the Liberal rluef wm i h*m m tin* i'Mi, \y 

read from a MS. ; hut thU wa* hardly u dK-mhte, hi* wmm 
finely modulated, hi* ftHtra s*» *ni*y rad tiupri’muvo. 1 int S%*r very 
happily quoted after it mu »»ver, 

* 4 Thu gnmUk W0n» *|*dl tentml in tW i|ti«ky )»»U , ** 

and so it waa. Only , w h*« «nt irat tn*% wlmj»m-«*d, * # {f w 
certain ifc in that eomo enterprising publisher will mm trim-date 
Strauss, and what m eaortootu I’ireuUtioit tins milmk will gm 

the book ! * * * 

Kver VMiirn. 


Ursut A, lUmmz 


Lord Mmgkfam fa //«**» ry HrujkL 

fry* fan, lire, :\\§$ t |H?i» 

. • . . Thauka fur your ewlteni dmriptten nf Obi- 
stones lecture, Mr* remit rk wnn ttimt appropriate. 

W, E. 0. does mi know that 8 trim** m by far the mmt 
innocent of the Necdoginta, mol Inu never got. beyond an 
academic eiieatation, t Have written u» him to that rfWf, 
I hope you Will prom the A merman ermdly «'*i*e ; it m jtmt the 
sort of thing the Hattie of ImnU would hike up, I »*. Md bring 
it forward, either by mating for mmie |j*j»er*, f*r by filing 
attention to the subject. The main \nnt%i tn that I ihotthl lm 
prepared with $§mo practical remedy ; it tl<»m not matter whether 
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The Same to the Same. 

Have you any copies o£ your pamphlet which might be 
given to persons taking interest in the matter? Would you 
advise me to communicate with General Schenk before bringing 
it on ? The American Secretary is an excellent man, and would, 

I doubt not, interest himself in the affair. 

The foregoing letter refers to a pamphlet which 
Mr. Bright had just published, under the title of 
“Unpunished Cruelties on the High Seas” — a reprint of 
a letter to Mr. Samuel Whitebread in 1859,- and now 
inscribed to Lord Houghton.' It dealt with the anoma- 
lous state of international law with regard to crime on 
shipboard, especially with a view to the prevention or 
punishment of acts of cruelty on the part of captains 
towards their men. Lord Houghton was eager to take 
up the question, which was one that would have enlisted 
his sympathies even if it had not been brought to his 
notice by a friend so much esteemed as Mr. Bright; and 
he did what he could, both in Parliament and elsewhere, 
to bring about the reform which Mr. Bright advocated. 

In the spring of 1873 Lord Houghtou again came 
before the world as an author. As the reader knows, 
he was a regular and frequent contributor to the leading 
Beviews, and he had found in the Pall Mall Gazette 
an organ through which he was able to address the 
world on many topics hardly suited for treatment in the 
graver quarterlies. How, however, he came forward, 
not as an anonymous critic, but in his own proper 
person, with the delightful volume of “Monographs,” 
which must take its place among the standard works 
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of the kind The book was u review of .sunn* of the more 
interesting friendships he had made during his lung ljf e 
and it must always ho of value because of the vivid 
light in which it places some men and women <>f whom 
the world will long ho anxious to know. The publica- 
tion achieved an immediate and distinct success, and it 
afforded the world at large an opportunity of learning 
something of the extent and the varied character of the 
society in which the author had moved, ( hie result of 
the publication of the “Monographs" was that from 
that time forward Lord Houghton was constantly being 
importuned by publishers to write a supplementary 
volume, or to pen his own memoirs and reminiscences. 
How it was that he did not respond to this invitation 
must always remain a mystery, for to his friends and 
the members of his own family he always s { w>ke as 
though ho had some work of the kind either in contem- 
plation or in actual progress. It was not until after his 
death, and after a careful examination of his papers, 
that it was found he hail done nothing in this direct 
tion. Anyone who reads a chapter of tlm “ Mono- 
graphs” wiU understand how much has thus been lost 
to the world by this failure. Indeed, when wo read 
that fascinating volume in conjunction with the cor- 
respondence which is to be found in the present work, 
tlm regrot that Lord Houghton himself never put on 
paper the record of his life must be all the keener, for 
nowhere can be found the materials out of which a 
record can be framed comparable with that which he 
himself would have penned. The letters front which 
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I liave quoted so freely, and the anecdotes with which I 
have sought to fill up the gaps left by the correspon- 
dence, are a poor substitute — are, indeed, hardly a 
substitute at all — for that complete and continuous 
narrative which Lord Houghton himself might have 
penned. In it we should have heard the true version 
of a thousand stories long current about him in London 
society — stories many of which were on the face of 
them so impossible, and many more of which were so 
ill-natured, that they have been carefully excluded from 
these pages. No biographer could indeed have given 
them without creating an entirely false impression of 
Lord Houghton’s character in the mind of the reader ; 
for it was an imaginary Houghton about whom the 
wits and gossips who only knew him slightly, if at all, 
chattered and made free ; and by far the greater part of 
those stories which were current in society, about him 
were purely mythical, the invention of those who saw a 
certain oddity in his manner, and could not associate it 
with the originality of his mind ; who heard without 
understanding some of his most brilliant paradoxes, and 
forthwith believed that there was nothing too extra- 
ordinary or absurd for him to say. All this material, 
which, when thoroughly sifted, might have been so 
valuable to the biographer and so interesting to the 
reader, it has been necessary resolutely to put on 
one side, in the course of this narrative, owing to the 
simple fact that the sifting process is no longer possible. 
But if Houghton himself had responded to the many 
invitations he received, and had written his own memoirs. 
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we should have known the truth, ami, judging by the 
« Monographs,” English literature would have boon the 
richer by a unique and fascinating work, 

His health, however, was now permanently impaired 

the illness from which he suffered in Is? land 1 S 70 

having left its marks upon a constitution which had 
never been very vigorous. Work, especially literary 
work, was becoming increasingly distasteful to him, and 
although the freshness of his spirit, the intellectual 
energy which distinguished him still, kept him always 
busy, he no longer found himself aide tit engage in 
serious literary labour. Thus it came to pass that at 
his death the only remains of a biographical kind which 
were discovered were the Commonplace Hooks, from 
which I have quoted so freely, and the hist of which is 
dated in this year 1813, 

1mA Hmgkfoa ta fmlf llfihtajf. 

flatttl iff? flail, AVr/Ajf, 

The main talk in town is of the Duke t»f Kdinburgh* marriage. 
The Emperor gives the lady £50,000 per nitmtm, and the Duke 
makes up £20,000. I walked with 01ud*t<mn on Tuesday, and 
when he left me a gentleman came uj> ami said, ** Might I ask 
if that was not Mr, Disraeli ? " Hurl* is fame ! 

Two points in the letters I am about to quote, from 
Lord Houghton to Mr. Gladstone, require passing notice, 
The first is the reference to Mr. Joaquin Miller, the 
American poet. When Mr. Miller came to England in 
1878, one of the first to welcome him wm Lord Hough- 
ton, He had heard of him through A merman friends, 
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had been greatly struck by the originality of his writing, 
and made haste to receive him. as a brother-poet and 
man of letters. He had shown the same attention to so 
many other visitors from abroad in his time that there 
was nothing specially noticeable about his reception of 
Joaquin Miller ; but it resulted in a warm friendship 
between the two men, and many of Mr. Miller’s letters 
afford proof of his gratitude towards one who did his best 
to make him feel at home in English society — a gratitude 
of which further evidence was afforded by the dedication 
of his completed poems to Lord Houghton. 

The secoivd point which deserves mention has re- 
ference to Houghton’s wish to become one of the trustees 
of the British Museum. On every ground he was well 
fitted for the post of honour and responsibility which he 
coveted. His friends freely acknowledged this, and there 
is no doubt that he would long before 1873 have become 
one of the trustees, if it had not been for the personal 
differences which existed between himself and the chief 
librarian, Sir Antonio Panizzi. It is quite outside the 
scope of this narrative to enter into a discussion of these 
differences, which involved nothing discreditable to either 
man; but the fact that they existed must be mentioned, 
in order to explain the following letters, and to show how 
it was that Lord Houghton did not become a trustee of 
the British Museum until after the death of Panizzi. 

Lord Houghton to Mr. Gladstone. 

Travellers’ Chib , Pall Mall, August Uh, 1873. 

My beak. Gladstone, — I had hoped politics were at peace 
with you for some months to come. Joaquin Miller is most 
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interesting as poet and man. I have known and asked nofliin« 
as to his private life. I have made no canvass about the British 
Museum. I have told yourself, tin* Archbishop, Urunville, and 
Stirling that I should like if, and would do the work. 1 nhall 
speak of it to no one else. It is hardly a matter of claim ; it ig 
rather one of propriety. I am obliged to you for mentioning 
Panizzi ; in my small life there are a few nets of jinldie virtue us 
distinct from ordinary inclination, and this in one of them. 1 did 
think, and do think, that in the destitution of British men of 
letters it was wrong to give that place to a ntm-Hnglishmun. 
This was the fueling in Franco and everywhere. / had the right 
to make the objection, being, like yourself, hnliauissimo in 
and taste, and this being in its little way a matter <>f emiseience. 
Of course I take its consequences without, eomjdaiut or mention. 

I trust you will have a quiet holiday after this discomfort- 
able Session. You chose to raise that tertiary question of Irish 
University education in the first rank, and suffered for the dis- 
proportion much more than for the matter itself. I see a curious 
turn of opinion on all these educational mutters. As tong as they 
were boons to be accepted by a grateful jusq.le, public opinion 
thought them all right, and men were ready to make sacrifices; 
but it is a different thing when the only immediate result of the 
additional taxation is additional bat ml and confusion, and when 
yon are rated at once by your country and your class. 

I have to preside at a Social Science Association, and wish I 
could say that wc have proved more than we have done. 

Yours very truly, 

_____ _ _ _ Ilut uimisr. 

Thu Bame ta ihn Bttme, 

L(tnca*hirt> and } orkshur ft'itiftt'iiy /{mint liman, 
Mtutcktmlwr, Any mi Wh, lsj.q. 

My dear G i,Ai)frraN R,— - Had I known anything of tii* 4 pmomr** 
of your Ministerial arrangements, I •honbl not have precipitately 
troubled you about the British Museum, You mufti tml think 
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this accidental date a protest against your distinction between 
men of letters and men of business, although I do seriously 
demur to its validity. It has done me too much harm in life for 
me to take it easily. I believe it to be practically untrue and 
psychologically wrong. The continuous industry and attention 
to detail implied in serious literary employment contrast, in my 
mind, favourably with the intellectual dawdle and slip-shod 
utterances of either House of Parliament ; but the popular im- 
pression is with you. My shrewd father called every book of 
mine a nail in my political coffin, and I well remember Sir Robert 
Peeks annoyance at your literary productions. ^With such a 
career before him/' he said, “ why should he write books ? ” 

If at any time I became a trustee of the Musuem, I should 
write to Panizzi a respectful note, regretting the past and 
recognising his high services ; but it would not do to open 
gratuitously a matter in which I still think he was wrong in 
taking personal offence. It would have been different if I had 
succeeded in limiting his career. With his multitude of patrons 
and friends he might have admitted one critic. 

Believe me 

Yours very truly, 

Houghton. 

In the autumn of the year Lord Houghton was 
engaged with his important duties as President of the 
Social Science Congress at Norwich. 

The meeting was unusually successful; many dis- 
tinguished persons, friends of his own, giving him their 
support either by their presence or the contribution of 
papers. On the 1st of October he delivered his Presi- 
dential Address, a comprehensive survey of the history 
of the previous year, so far as social legislation was 
concerned. He took occasion in the course of it to 
refer to the work done by Mr. Henry Bright on behalf 
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of our Merchant Marine, whilst he paid special atten- 
tion to the question of reformatories and the treatment 
of juvenile offenders, which was under discussion. Not 
unnaturally, he recalled the fact that he himself had 
brought into the House of Commons the first Hill for 
the establishment of reformatories. Years afterwards, 
when he was lamenting his want of sneers* in political 
life, in conversation with a friend, his fac»> grew bright 
as he said, “There is one thing at least that 1 have 
done that has not helped me mtteli, but has been of 
great help to others.” He referred to the work ho 
accomplished in Parliament on behalf of that forlorn 
section of our population whieli. until he took up its 
cause, may be said to have Wen consigned from the 
very cradle to the path of crime. 

In this speech at Norwich he referred to another 
measure of social reform of whieh he had been the 
pioneer — this was the substitution of private for public 
executions. Years before that most desirable change in 
the mode of inflicting the penalty of death had been 
adopted by Parliament, he had urged on Sir .fames 
Graham, in the House of Commons, the wisdom of 
acceding to it, and he was entitled now, in surveying 
the course of social legislation in England, to con- 
gratulate himself upon the fact that a measure of which 
he had long been the advocate had at length been 
adopted. 

His address concluded with a warm tribute to a 
woman whose name must always W associated with 
H orwich — Harriet Martineau . 
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To Ids Wife. 

Ketteringham Park, Wymondham , Oct. 3rd, 1873. 

I am none the worse for the work— indeed, in some things 
better. I kept up my voice for the hour and a half very well in 
the huge hall, and was fairly heard. The Times, you see, is 
sarcastically complimentary, and the Daily News very civil; 
the Post ignores me, and the Standard is ill-natured. . . . 

The papers and discussions have been good and animated. Miss 
J ex- Blake and Mrs. Grey both spoke capitally. Dear George 
Bunsen passed through Norwich yesterday on his way from 
Cromer to Tunbridge Wells, and sent me a message, saying he 
did not dare to see me. 


To the Same. 

Oct. 4 th. 

The whole meeting is much better than any other I have 
attended — -principally, I think, owing to the absence of Lord 
Brougham. 

Writing to Henry Bright a few days later, Lord 
Houghton bore similar testimony to the success of the 
meeting : “ there being much less twaddle and newer 
subjects, and the women have come out remarkably 
well — much less exaggeration and one-sidedness.” 

George von Bunsen to Lord Houghton. 

Cannon Street Hotel, London, Oct. 3rd, 1873. 

My dear Lord Houghton, — I have read your address, and 
regret more vividly than before that I was unable to be present 
on your great day. Let me hope that you may live to see some 
results. The u sweat of the best ” is not too high a price to pay 
for objects so all-important for the good of society. I should 
have wished to say something at your Congress on Sehulze- 
Delitzseh's great co-operative movement, and on its twenty- 
three years' steadily-increasing magnitude and Conservative 
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effects. Allow mo to draw your attention to the writer of the 
article on “ Savings of the IVuple '* in the duly Edinburgh; 
his name is .Frederick htvlittliiii. He m u hunker, a logical 
thinker, and a hard-headed man. «*! a very shrinking tem- 
perament. You know his “ Oxford Reformers. • . * 

Believe me 

In ill hr Trrue yours, 

( I . Bemuw. 

Lord Houghton had not forgotten to send a copy of 
his address to an old friend who would, he knew, bo 
interested in it— Miss Mnrtinean, lit acknowledging 
its receipt, Miss Murtineau declared that she found 
“ the old charms of your prose (quite apart from those 
of your verse, however near akin), the richness of 
philosophic meaning, the glow of sympathy, the incom- 
parable style. I need not say," she added, "that your 
closing words touched me, uttered in that old Hall 
where I used to go on the eve of ' (Judd Day ' to see the 
tables spread for the next day’s dinner. Did anybody 
show you finap, covered up with green bui/.e ever since 
Municipal lieform days? 1 used to be ill with terror 
at Snap (St. George's dragon) wagging his abomin- 
able snaky head at us children, and snapping his jaws 
and chasing us. I am afraid he did not hunt you, but 
I hope you saw him.” 

Mr*. Procter to Lord lloutjhttm. 

32, tt'eymoetk Street, Portiomt Vhwr, IF., 
AW. 7/4, !»?.!, 

My hear Lord Houghton,— I did nut receive your welcome 
letter until nine o'clock kt4 night . . , Clmric) '• iwvek-n 
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for I have read them all — were good. Wliy the world would 
not have them, I do not know. One can truly say about books, 
“ The race is not for the swift, nor the battle for the strong.'” 
Perhaps they are too imaginative ; perhaps they suppose that the 
reader knows something — has read something. When I see 

the success of such a work as , I should, if a writer, put 

down my pen. A slight water-colour sketch ! — is that to be 
mentioned in the same breath as George Eliot or Miss Bronte ? 
To succeed now in literature you must have a tail. A party 
continually cry out, “ Tennyson is our king : there is no other.” 
People are so thankful to be spared the trouble of thinking. . . 

Your affectionate old friend, 

Anne B. Procter. 

During this autumn the struggle between Mr. 
Forster and the Birmingham League, on the subject 
of his educational policy, was at its height. Lord 
Houghton gave his warm sympathy and support to his 
old friend. 

To Henry Bright 

Frys ton, November 2677/-, 1873. 

I should like to know the impression made by Forster's 
speech.* I am quite sorry that you should not have been well 
enough to hear it. It reads to me full of good sense and 
statesmanship,* but it is hardly compatible with Bright’s quasi - 
engagements at Birmingham. I was in the chair at a most 
interesting meeting at the Wakefield Asylum last night. It 
was, too, a curious sensation, sleeping under the same roof as 
1,500 lunatics. I was kept awake by thoughts of the kind of 
sleep that was going on about me. ... I made some 
preliminary remarks on the wide and desolate borderland of 
cerebral disturbance that lies between sleep and mania. 

* At Liverpool, in vindication of the Education Act* 
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To the Same. 

Fryxtan % fbrt'mher 2L< 

A man the other day, who had rather disobliged me than 
not; asked me to do him a favour, l Haiti I would, as a true 
Christian, “ heap coals of fire on his head/ 1 utterly regardless 
of the present price*— rather like Klin. By the-by, ( diaries 
Lamb's adopted daughter, Inula, Mrs. Moxou, is in great poverty. 
Would you be inclined to subscribe a tenner ? Thomas Baring, 
just before he died, sent me £50 for her u in memory of the 
pleasure he had had from Charles Lamb.’ 1 Is not that nice? 


Lord llottghtm to Mrx* Tenuymm. 

Frynhm Hall, Utemuber IB///, JH73, 

My dkae Mm Tennyson,— I shall not be in town to accept 
your kind invitation for the iHfln i take my daughter on 
Monday to Lord Brownlow s at Ashridga for n week, I am 
very sorry, 

I am glad that Tennyson k making the experiment of 
London. When he has the use of it, I think he will appreciate 
its loneliness and indejHUulenee. I think he would even like the 
Athermmm Club, where the few eagles and many bores live 
together, without encounter, and little recognition, I wonder 
whether your elder son [Mr, IJidlitm Tennyson] would like to 
pay ns a visit in January, On the 20t!t of that mouth we shall 
have a party of young people that he may find agreeable, 

Yours very truly, 

_ Hot on mm 

Lori llomjhhm to Georg* mm Bamro* 

Vtydtm Hall, Ferrybridge, Ikeemtrr it mi, 1H7S. 

My dsab Gxo&gx ByjnsisMi***! hour of you indirect It which 
is something— from Arthur Bussell at the Ueographiml Club, 

♦ The price of e<ml daring this winter rwm to »n sJumst uiit>niwdw?tti| 
height, 
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where there was a chance of your dinings and from our country 
friends the Hills. The latter say that you soon migrate to 
Hastings. How are you about this Erastianism of Bismarck's?* 
I like it in theory^ but the practice is disagreeable. It seems to me 
to want a gigantic figure like Henry VIII. to do it properly, and 
even Bismarck is not He. I cannot see what right the State has 
to interfere, except where salary is taken, either with religion or 
philosophy ; and if it takes to limiting superstition, it will try to 
impose philosophy, as it did in Frederick William IV.'s time 
with Hegelianism. If not bad for you, please write me a letter 
on this subject. 

Yours affectionately, 

Houghton. 

* — — — 

George von Bunsen to Lord IlongUon. 

St. Catherine’s Villa , St. Leonard’ s-on-Sea, 

December 24d/t, 1873. 

My dear Lord Houghton, — I am not aware that Prussia 
does more than enforce or resume those State-rights over the 
Roman priesthood which most Catholic countries, and Bavaria 
in particular, have never ceased exerting. Prussia, though 
traditionally more lenient than they, had taken her stand in 
the Landrecht (Frederick II. and his successor) upon certain 
principles considered necessary to secure the Liberal subject 
against the encroachments of an Established Church, to whose 
offices the State forces him to apply. These principles 
wore abandoned de facto during thirty years since the ac- 
cession of Frederick William IV., and many of them de jure 
also in the Prussian Constitution of 1818. You know the 
romanticism of the late King, the ancient love of Conservatism 
for the Church of Rome, and the influence which clerical popular 
leaders obtained in troublous times. The resumption was inevit- 
able as soon as two conditions were fulfilled. Prussia had to 
overcome her Conservative pusillanimity, and South Germany 

* The Kultur Karnpf. 
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had to enter into political union with Prussia, Both conditions 
were fulfilled in 1871. It if a fart that S**ul h ( ienuuu statesmen 
and representatives of the Itnunn (-at Indie middle classes of 
South Germany were the originator?* of BmmurokNs first decisive 
steps. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the Bishops submitted 
to the Vaticanum ; also that t lu* clergy, who are mostly Cullieun 
at heart, were precipitated by them info submission, U ;u ( 
matters been otherwise, there would have been a continuance of 
that good underst muling between the hierarchy and our 
Government which some people think salutary. What Prussia 
now does is better, in my opinion, than Disestablishment would 
be. Who would have* been more eager to disclaim the Libra 
cldesa in libera nfalo than the inventor of that mischievous 
sentence? There is, I apprehend, very little chance of an opinion 
analogous to mine just expressed spreading in England* In 
Switzerland, in Canada, in the United Slates it in fast gaining 
ground. Belgium and Holland begin to see I hut they are fritter- 
ing on a praoipi oe. If the same Feeling should possess itself of 
English opinion, it will be, primps, m the ground of such con- 
ditions as the following:— You may remember, from your i toman 
experiences, the practice in the IVojmgatida of reading to the 
assembled pupils reports from various dioceses descriptive of the 
Roman or non-Roman tendencies fostered in each ? It is known 
how many boys from Westphalia, from Upper Hilesin, from the 
Rhine are sent to Rome, then drilled into amt then re- 

turned with the request to the Bishop to immediately appoint 
the extra-official spy to a parish, From the aeemmts thus 
obtained lists are made* which the Curia finds useful in the ap- 
pointment of canons, bishops, Vkum Bismarck know of 

this? If he did, he was right in insisting that priests should be 
educated in Germany and licenced by Oovernmtiut, 

De te fabula narmiur* 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Death of Lady Houghton— Gogs to Vichy— Correspondence with his Children— 
Lady William Russell— Sir William Stirling Maxwell— Sir Richard Burton 

Lord Houghton Visits Canada and the United States— Extracts from 

Diary— Gold win Smith— Robert Colly er— General Sherman— An “ Inter- 
viewer” at Work— A Speech “on Change Friends at Boston and 
Cambridge— Longfellow and Emerson— “ Uncle Sam”— Speech at the 
Century Club. 

In February, 1874, a great blow— the heaviest from 
which he had yet suffered— fell upon Lord Houghton. 
The reader has seen something in previous chapters of 
the failing health of Lady Houghton, who had been 
compelled to withdraw largely from that social life she 
was so well qualified to adorn, and who for some years 
had spent a great part of her time in the search of 
health at different watering-places. It was owing to 
her illness that the house in Brook Street had been 
given up, and that her husband had ceased to he one of 
the chief entertainers in London society. When the 
year 1874 opened, she was not apparently worse than 
she had been for some time previously, and she took 
part in the first weeks of that year in entertaining 
parties of guests at Fryston. Ho one who saw her then 
imagined that the end was so near. The gentle charm 
which always distinguished her manner was felt as 
strongly as ever by those who had the privilege of 
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meeting her, and almost to tin* very eve of her fatal ;j] 
ness she was able, within the limits preseHbed by h,, r 
physical weakness, to assist her husband, as she had so 
long done, in making Fryshm the pleasantest <,f’ tem- 
porary homes for the guests who visited them, }f,, r 
husband and family were quite umumsehms „f fl„. 
impending stroke. 

The sudden dissolution of Parliament In Mr Glad- 
stone startled the country in January, 

The dissolution [wrote Lord I i«ot^fttt>it t«. Henry Itri^Lt ] is 
no coup d’Slat, but nettled long ago 1 suspe. t, after ,Ni r ,„„| ni|( j 
only delayed for the Premier to see ids way elearer. W lu*l will 
Robertson Gladstone say to the abolition of the ,„dy form exist- 
ing of direct taxation ? 

The General Election resulted in the derisive defeat 

of the Liberal party. 

To km $m» 


S/4, IH?4 

Dkaekst Roukrt, Your sisters are such good eurresiM.ruIenti 
that I have no gossip to tell you, but yon will Ida- to ben, 
something about politic*. ft was very interest mg i„ do what <>nt 

could tor Childers, who hail deserved so well of Pomfivt „ wt j,| 

very nicely, “ He is not quite my polities, hut surely sueh a mail 
must not be thrown j" and this feeling really showed ,t w ff j„ t hr 
election. No opponent treat**! him um ivilly, »„d ,|„. n , seem.d 
a general relief when he we. mh , The Count, e, routed 

r 1 * shar P mal1 <*"««■.. That of the North is likely 
to return two Liberal*. The others «*, wry nneertam. Hk 
John Ramaden hasoome out at last, „ud d.s*s it very well not- 
withstanding too fogs and a had cold We a, I ^tVluZ him 
yesterday He speaks rarely, that ho do," said a farmer. 

1 “ v 7r;irr^i' ■- 
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A few days later there was a large party at Fryston, 
including several Yorkshire politicians who had been 
brought together to discuss the “Liberal debacle,” as 
Lord Houghton called it. Lady Houghton took the 
head of the table, as usual, and delighted her guests by 
her bright conversation, by the vividness of her reminis- 
cences of bygone celebrities, and the sympathetic tact 
with which she brought persons of very opposite 
opinions and characteristics into friendly intercourse. 
In all these matters she had shown herself during 
her married life to be the worthy helpmeet of her 
husband. 

It was on this occasion, I remember, that she told 
me of her acquaintance as a child with the grandmother 
of Charles Dickens, and carried the conversation down 
to the day — a week or two before his death — when 
Dickens, at her table, made the acquaintance of the 
Prince of Wales. 

It was the last time that she sat at table with 
her family. On the following day a slight cold showed 
itself, congestion of the lungs was developed, and she 
rapidly sank, passing away on the 24th of February in 
the presence of her husband and daughters her son, 
who had been hastily summoned by his father, being 
unable to reach the house whilst she still lived. 

To Renry Bright . 

February 24 th, 1874. 

My ™.ah. Bright, — You are so sympathetic for your friends 
that you will grieve to hear that my wife is dangerously ill. 
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She has had a severe attack of bronchitis and pneumonia, which 
though in a great, degree subdued, has left the action ,.f the 
heart so weak that there is great fear that the system will not 
rally. She has little or no suffering. W« have g..,,d medical 
advice from both Pomfret and Leeds, and every sedulous care. 
I have little hope myself, but try to keep up the girls. Mrs" 
Blackburn comes to-day, and Hubert in-morrow. 

Your uJTcet innate 

Uoi'dimw, 

P.S.— 3 p.m. I had written ibis in the morning. She 
has just passed away without pain. She was a perfect woman 

Pity us all! 


Alfred Tennptm to lord t tough ton. 

Farnntford , Freshwater, Ule of Wight, 

Mil rah iUh, 1874 . 

My dbak Houghton, — I was the other day present at a 
funeral here, aud one of the chief mourners reached me her hand 
silently almost over the grave, and I as silently gave her mine. 
No words were possible; and this little note, that cun do really 
nothing to help you in your sorrow, is just, such a reaching of 
the hand to you, my old college comrade of more than forty 
years standing, to show you that I think of you. You have 
your children; she must live to you more or loss in them, and to 

IhTritelt °f h r er8 ^ nmnWy md n ‘ Hnli ,,f U " r »»<i 

antable life, and I may say that I think 1 can see a, f itr 
as one can see in this twilight that, the nobler nature does ,„.t 
pass from its individuality when it passes out of this one life. If 
you coukl believe as much, it would \m a comfort to you, and 

d0 - 1 did *><«• * ». ...» - much .. ,hi. 

and will say no more, only that I am 

Yours affectional ely, 

A, TfcNN¥ 80 N. 
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Robert Browning to Lord Houghton . 

19, Warwick Crescent, W. t Feb. 28th , 1874. 

Dear Houghton, — I cannot help saying what all your 
friends must feel (and I am getting to be a very old friend now) 
how profoundly grieved I am at your loss, and in a due but 
very appreciable degree my own. It is a comfort to think you 
have always been one of the kindest of men, besides something 
more (or less), and that will console you as it ought. My son 
is abroad, but lie forgets no favours done him, and he had much 
to remember after his visit to Fryston ; I know how sorry he 
will be. Well, who is to go next? Let us hold hands in the 
meantime, and 

Believe me, dear Houghton, 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Robert Browning. 

I hope the young people comfort you, and are comforted by 
you, in this calamity. 

For the remainder of his life, until in the fulness of 
time he was laid to rest by her side under the wall of 
the old church at Fryston, where they had so often 
worshipped together, Lord Houghton continued to 
cherish for his wife an abiding reverence and affection. 
Again and again, years afterwards, one noticed the 
softening of his tones, the break in his voice, when by 
any chance her name was mentioned. A man of his 
peculiarities of temperament — to say nothing of his 
intellectual endowments — was not one who could easily 
have found a wife suited to him in every respect ; but 
such a wife had blessed his life during more than twenty 
years, had made him in all respects happier than he 
would have been without her, and had justified the 
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opinion of l)is friends anti of the world that, in winning 
the affections of Miss Crowe, Monoid on Mil nos had boon 
more fortunate than in all the other nets and incidents 
of his life— more fortunate indeed than must men are. 

His health, as well as his spirits, suffered from his 
bereavement, and though ho was not one to indulge in 
morbid introspection, always believing that the best 
diversion for a troubled mind was to be inuud in active 
employment or in social intercourse, he found it neces- 
sary in the early summer to go to Vichy, 

To Henry H right, 

Loinfon, March 

I have heard nothing of lack's i»ensimi, where did you hear 
of it from? Have you road llav.liff V hook, “ Charles and Mary 
Lamh"? It leaven one with (lie impression that all tin* family 
were habitually drunk when they wore not mud ; but it in very 
amusing, and not a reckauff'J. Curious the letters 1 have had 
from old and young— the oldest from Mrs. Procter written much 
better than this. Curious, too, the few omissions, some of those 
with whom I thought myself closest. 


To (An Same. 

May HIM, \ H7k 

I wish, if you are to go abroad, that you might go to Vichy, 
where I shall lie next month. My dear girls go to Mrs. Black- 
burn at Chester for a few days, and then go to Torquay 
where their old aunts live. It is a grout comfort to have that 

interest to occupy their minds. 

Lord Houghton to John Mart eg. 

. Vichy, June Wth, 1B74. 

. . . . I saw only one side of politics the two days I 

was in Paris — the Loft Centre — and missed the row between 
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Router and Gambetta in the Chamber which as near as possible 
came to blows. The audacity or impudence, or any quality you 
please, with which these seventeen Buonapartists confront the 
Assembly is almost comical. Where would have been their 
heads in J 93 ? That is some gain on the road to Parliamentary 
freedom. M. Thiers looks well, though suffering from the heat. 
I notice that everybody still called him M. le President. He 
said amusingly, in answer to my question whether they were still 
going to try for a Second Chamber, “ No ; as with the ancient 
Gauls the chief was buried with his arms and his dogs, so we have 
buried M. de Broglie and all his appurtenances.” He said the 
real cause of his own resignation, with which he was often 
reproached, was that he would have been forced always towards 
a coujo d’etat, which the country would have approved, but which 
did not suit his principles. 

Yours affectionately, 

Houghton. 


To Ids Son. 

Hold de Cherbourg , Vichy, June lUh, 1874. 

Dearest Robert, — You will like to know that I am arrived 
here after a very hot journey, and found this place hotter than 
I have ever known it before j but there is now a cool air, and it 
is very pleasant. I expected to find it fuller than it is ; but the 
Assembly and doubtful aspect of political affairs still detain in 
Paris all persons who have to do with the great interests of the 
country. I did not leave cards on anyone in Paris, and only 
dined with M. Thiers in a small family party. The old 
o-entleman was very talkative, and much pleased at the Due de 
Broglie, who had put up Marshal MacMahon to take his place, 
being now bowled over in his turn. I noticed that the people 
who came in during the evening still called M. Thiers M. le 
President ; and if the new Assembly when it comes is Republican,, 
as seems probable, and Marshal MacMahon gives up in disgust, 
I should not be surprised to see Thiers there for the rest of his 
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life. As yet the waters have not done any good tt< the hime- 
ness of my feet. I often think I shall never fake a good walk 
again, which is a disagreeable contemplation. Luckily we are 
not in the (lays of Priam, when a father had no vehicle hut his 
son's shoulders. 

I am your affectionate 
lift. 


To hit Elder Daughter* 

Ild/rl (lt> Vherhourg, In no I,HM, ! s? 

Dearest Amy,— .... The world is very small, and 
the inhabitants so few that everybody one meets knows Home- 
body one knows, which is illustrated by the two old maids that 
arrived here with me, being tin* two Miss — The younger 
is very full of aunt Jane's kindness in writing to her. They 
axe enterprising ladies, hut the younger is now .pute unahte to 
walk for gout, which brings her here. We have talked „ V er the 
Hares and Maurices. I have seen laird Cheslmm and two or 
three other people, go that I shall not lie at all lonely. At first 
of course, this place is haunted, and the happimf nvulloctiuns— 
such is the perversity of the human mind —are the worst. That 
little tour in the Cautel is a kind of e losing ejmeli. She , -limited 
half-way up the Puy do IMrne, and yon ami the y.mng French 
poet all the way. The drive in the omnibus ‘through that 
curious basaltic country from Riou.and she walking up the hills 
so well— never so well again ! But why do I widen von, thirling ? 
It is very selfish. 

Your a ITeet innate 

. Ilouiijtroft. 

To his 8m, 

firhy, June 2&th, 1H74. 

Dearest Robert, — It would be very unjust in me t« he 
worried at your not getting prize* in eomjietition with elever 
Mows, most of them above y*mr own ago, l urn wu* 
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tented that you do your best. My poor father used to say I 
always bored him with repeating the sentiment 

“ It is the battle, not the strife, 

That fills the warrior’s heart with joy.” 

. You did not enclose anything- in your letter, but 
I shall be very pleased to see your Elegiacs. It would be a 
thrilling subject for a French novel. Dense Studiants devouSs 
I’mi d l’ autre, till one carries off all the prizes from the other, 
alore les mauvaises passions l’ emp orient, and he puts small 
portions of strychnine in the bonbons — or, still better, something 
that reduces the competitor to idiocy. Alors il emporte le print. 

Your affectionate 

1IN. 


Mrs. Procter to Lord Houghton. 

Home, June 20 th, 1874 . 

My nHA.it Fhiknd, — I always loved you and admired you, and 
now yon are heir to a tender iove I always felt for your dear 
wife. 1 hope you are already better for the change of scene, 
and being amongst strangers and pilgrims will be good for you. 
Here wo are all complaining of cold east winds, and I have a 
lire. I saw Madame Mold on Thursday. She is as bright as 
ever, and on a visit with Lady Augusta Stanley, who gave a 
great party in her honour. 1 am beaten by “ Botliwell.” I 
cannot, read it, I am ashamed to say. I have no interest in the 
subject, and the length of the speeches is a great drawback; 
people in those days were better bred than in these; you would 
never have got through half a speech without being interrupted. 
We have tried to read Mrs, Bernal Osborne’s book in vam. I 
was in hopes of finding her husband in it; but no, it is a book of 
travels. ... I wish, my dear friend, I could have written you 
a more amusing letter— as tender as Madame de Sevigng, as 
witty as Horace Walpole; and see how my aspirations have 
failed 1 Your affectionate old friend, 

Ann# B. PkocTJBR. 
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Lord Houghton returned from Vichy decidedly im- 
proved in. health. 

The name of Lady William Russell is a familiar one 
in society, hut to the outer world it is almost entirely 
unknown. Born towards the close of the last century, 
she married Lord William Russell, who rose to a con- 
siderable position in the diplomatic service, and by him 
was the mother of the present Duke of Bedford, of the 
late Lord Ampthill, and of Lord Arthur Russell. Left a 
widow at a comparatively early age, she spent many 
years of her life in her home in South Audley Street, 
She had boon crippled by a fall in Italy, and it was with 
great difficulty that, under the care of the late Lord 
Rosslyn, she was enabled to travel l«> Knglund. When, 
at the end of her long journey, she was safely installed in 
her London home, she made a vow never again to leave 
it, and in South Audley Street she remained until the 
day of her death. Her habit was to receive her friends 
every evening during the year, and it was seldom that 
any one could enter her drawing-room without finding a 
group of interesting people in it. (iratulf dttmr to the 
tips of her fingers, she exercised a despotic sway over 
those who surrounded her. Though a very able 
woman, she was not attracted by mere literary faun* or 
skill. Highly as she prized genius in itself, it was only 
when she encountered it in alliance with birth, political 
eminence, or brilliant social gifts, that she was able 
fully to appreciate its possessor. Her special inclina- 
tion was towards the diplomatic service. She delighted 
to seo herself surrounded by men of mark in that service, 
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and, as Lord Houghton in one of his letters remarks, 
“ would like to have died in the arms of an ambassador.” 
As Monckton Milnes he had been a frequenter of her 
salon, and he continued not only to frequent it himself, 
hut to introduce to it any men whom he believed Lady 
William would like to know, to the end of her days. 
Among those whom he thus brought into one of the 
most select “ sets ” in London society was his Liverpool 
friend Henry Bright. 

Lord Houghton to Henry Bright. 

London, July 15 th. 

I am come hack from" Vichy not very well, and shall be at 
Fryston the last week of the month. I think Lady William 
[Russell] is going at last. I took Robert to see her, but Jenner 
was with her, and would not let her see any one. However, she 
saw the Prince and Princess of Prussia the next day, to her great 
delight. I am just from Brookfield's funeral, and saddened 
by it. 

To the Same. 

Fryston , August Udi, 1874. 

It was very comfortable to have you, even for so short a visit, 
as you really seemed better than I expected to find you. One 
often is told that a person has a valuable life, which always 
sounds to me like an expression on 'Change, and generally means 
that they are making money. In this sense no doubt your life 
is “ valuable/' but I think it is so in quite another. It is 
valuable to me as that of one much younger than myself, and 
whom I look forward to to be the friend to my children that 
he has been to me. 

His old friend Coomara Sarny was in England on 
a visit at this time. 
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Coomara Sami/ to Lord Houghton. 

National Club, Augud 10/7/, 1874. 

My dear Lord Houghton,— l was Horry that I missed 

seeing you on your return from Vit-Uy » | *»U«1 at your hotel 
several times. I write to inform you that I had an audience of 
the Queen at Osborne last Thursday, when she conferred on mo 

the honour of knighthood; and the Colonial Olln-e wrote to me 

to say that this was done in recognition of my services in 

Ceylon . . • On my way to Osborne I hud a very interesting 

conversation with Disraeli. ^member mo to your vhtldren, and 

to my friends at Serlby Hull* 

J 1 am yourH very truly, 

M. CtlOUAlU BAMY. 

lord Houghton to Henry Bright. 

Balmnnoeh , Nitlwhrie, iV./f., S<pt. 4 tk. 

I am touring with Robert and Amieia, staying at a few 
houses where we know people well. He is getting some 
shooting (a puerile diversion becoming his age, hut which I 
believe some poor incompetent persons carry on into mature life), 
and she is regaining health and spirits. 1 am still too lame to 
do more than poke about on n pony* 


Th 8mm to tho Some* 

Lmk hniehaft} 15/1* 

I cannot undertake to say which is the worn I of ymir 
tnents* What earthly or heavenly ri^ht have you or 1 to find 
fault with a man who attaches himself to the faith held by 
nineteen-twentieths of the Christian world f And you es- 
pecially, of whom Chwhti Lamb said in Ids eojw that you ** w<mUI 
take away two-thirds of his God 11 ? Alt my I riemls who have etn* 
braced Popery have done better than those who have embraced 
wives. I am at a lovely place of Lady Aihbttrtnn'* wit It Amieia, 
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on my way to Glasgow on the 30th to give up the Chair of 
Social Science to Lord Rosebery, who came in second for the 
Derby. 

The reference in the foregoing letter is to the con- 
version of Lord ltipon. Whatever other changes of 
opinion Lord Houghton had experienced, he had never 
faltered either in the tolerance which he showed to 
others on all questions of religions belief, or in the 
lurking tenderness he had felt for the Church of Home 
when a young man. 

We have had occasional glimpses in previous chap- 
ters of two friends of Lord Houghton’s of whom some 
special mention should be made in the record of his life. 
The first to whom I would refer is Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, who, alike as writer, as man of the world, and 
as a dilettante student of the arts, held a prominent 
place in the society to which Houghton himself be- 
longed. The friendship between the two men was of 
long standing, and was close and sincere ; it was height- 
ened in later years by the marriage of Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell to Mrs. Norton, a woman for whom 
Houghton had always entertained a profound admiration, 
whose personal and intellectual gifts excited his en- 
thusiasm, and with whom in all the vicissitudes of her 
remarkable life he had been on terms of affectionate 
intimacy. The identity of literary tastes was another 
bond of union between Lord Houghton and Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell ; they had long worked together in 
the Philobiblon Society, and to the last they maintained 
a friendly intercourse. 
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The other man of distinction whoso mum* I mention 
here is the well-known traveller Hir Richard Burton, 
of whom I must now also speak in the past tense. He, 
too, was one of Houghton’s regular correspondents, 
and had been his guest on not a few occasions both at 
Try ston and in London. The man of action and ad- 
venture appealed as strongly to Houghton’s sympathies 
as the man of thought and imagination. In the case 
of Sir Bichard Burton both characters were blended, 
and it is not remarkable that he also inspired something 
like enthusiasm in the breast of his friend. 


Sir William Stirling Harwell to Lard Huiig/ihm. 

Keir, Dunblane, X. II, September 7th, 1 s? 

My dbak HouanTON,— I received, and thunk you for, the 
photograph [of Lady Houghton], which 1 shall keep as u relic of 
goodness and kindness that are gone, but not forgotten. The 
Motleys are here. He is a good deal better, and in good spirits. 
They go hence to Cortaehy, anti next to lnvergurry. To-day, 
about 3.15 or a little earlier, we hud a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes of darkness, which sent me to the alumnae to 
see if there was an eclipse of the sun ; hut none is announced 
there. It was as dark as any eclipse at which 1 ever assisted ; 
but it was only partial, for some visitors who came afterwards 
from four or live miles to the north, said they saw from a dis- 
tanee an immense black cloud brooding over us, but were not 
themselves in it. Ripon’s conversion is one of the oddest news 
I have heard for long. Them will Is* more rejoicing over that 
one repentant Robinson at Bone than over ninety •and* nine just. 
Howards and Cliffords that went not astray. .Monsignore 
Catcsby* has certainly landed another big fish, but only to make 
the smaller fry mom indignantly Protestant. It is as well to 

* The name given to Mowrfgnoro C»|*d in “ Utlmir.” 
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remember, however, that a little more or less of some unknown 
ingredient, which might appear or disappear in or from our 
blood or brain, and the same thing might happen to you or me. 
Meanwhile the newspapers must be pleasant reading at Studley. 

Ever yours very truly, 

William Stirling Maxwell. 

Lady Burton to Lord Houghton . 

Trieste , August 1 %th, 1874. 

My bear Lord Houghton, — I received your nice letter of 
March 25 th, written in answer to mine of condolence on a sad 
occasion. I have now before me your official inquiry of July 
17th, which, until this morning, I was unable to answer. This 
is what happened: — On the 14th of May, just ninety-one days ago, 
Richard was struck down by a sudden pain, which a few hours 
determined to be a tumour, in the groin, of a very severe nature. 
I sent at once for the best physician and the best surgeon in 
Trieste, who warned me that it would be a long and painful 
affair. So I telegraphed to London for water-bed, generous 
port, remedies, soups, &c., putting big iron rollers on the bed 
so as to move it easily; and, thus prepared, I took up my station 
by his pillow, which I never left for seventy-eight clays and 
nights. He was in such pain ; as weak as a child, and unable 
to turn in bed without assistance .... In the midst of 
our worst our dear friend and travelling companion Drake died 
at Jerusalem of a typhoid fever, and this news caused the wound 
to open afresh ; he loved Drake like a brother, and few know 
what a tender heart Richard has. On the 1st of August I 
obtained leave, with some difficulty, from the doctors to transfer 
him in a carriage, full length, and at foot's pace, to a rural inn 
an hour from and 1,200 feet above Trieste, where the view of 
sea and mountain is glorious, and the town is at our feet. Here 
the splendid air and perfect tranquillity, and the idea that he is 
free, are doing him so much good that now, after twelve days, 
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The other man of distinction whose name I mention 
here is the well-known traveller Sir Richard Burton, 
of whom I must now also speak in the past tens**. He, 
too, was one of Houghton’s regular correspondents, 
and had been his guest on not a few occasions both at 
Fryston and in London. The man of action and ad- 
venture appealed as strongly to Houghton’s sympathies 
as the man of thought and imagination. In the ease 
of Sir Richard Burton both characters were blended, 
and it is not remarkable that he also inspired something 
like enthusiasm in the breast of bis friend. 


Sir William Stirling Marvell to Lent Ihaiijhlnn. 

Knr, Dunblane, A . II, Sag! ember Ith , 1S? |., 

My dhau Houuhton,— I received, and thank you f.»r, the 
photograph [of Lady Houghton], which I shall keep aw a relic of 
goodness and kindness that are gone, hut not forgotten. The 
Motleys are here. He is a good deal letter, and in good spirits. 
They go hence to Cortaehy, and next to Invergarry. Te-duy, 
about 3.15 or a little earlier, we hud a <|imrtcr of an hour or 
twenty minutes of darkness, which sent me to the ahnaiutu to 
see if there was an eclipse of the sun ; hut none i« announced 
there. It was an dark as any eclipse at which 1 ever assisted j 
but it was only partial, for some visitors who came afterwards 
from four or five miles to the north, said they saw from « dis- 
tance an immense black cloud brooding over us, hot were not 
themselves in it. Itipon’s conversion is one of the oddest news 
I have heard for long. There will be more rejoicing over that 
one repentant Robinson at Home than over muct v-aud mine just 
Howards and Cliffords that went not astray , Mumtigin.ro 
Catesby* has certainly landed another big fish, hut only to make 
the smaller fry more indignantly Protestant, It is as well to 

* ® 10 name to Moaslguor* Capel ia " Lot hair," 
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remember, however, that a little more or less of some unknown 
ingredient, which might appear or disappear in or from our 
blood or brain, and the same thing might happen to you or me. 
Meanwhile the newspapers must be pleasant reading at Studley. 

Ever yours very truly, 

William Stirling Maxwell. 


Lady Burton to Lord Houghton . 

Trieste , August 12 th> 1874. 

My dear Lord Houghton, — I received your nice letter of 
March 25th, written in answer to mine of condolence on a sad 
occasion. I have now before me your official inquiry of July 
17th, which, until this morning, I was unable to answer. This 
is what happened;— On the 14th of May, just ninety-one days ago, 
Richard was struck down by a sudden pain, which a few hours 
determined to be a tumour, in the groin, of a very severe nature. 
I sent at once for the best physician and the best surgeon in 
Trieste, who warned me that it would be a long and painful 
affair. So I telegraphed to London for water-bed, generous 
port, remedies, soups, &e., putting big iron rollers on the bed 
so as to move it easily ; and, thus prepared, I took up my station 
by his pillow, which I never left for seventy-eight days and 
nights. He was in such pain ; as weak as a child, and unable 
to turn in bed without assistance .... In the midst of 
our worst our dear friend and travelling companion Drake died 
at Jerusalem of a typhoid fever, and this news caused the wound 
to open afresh ; he loved Drake like a brother, and few know 
what a tender heart Richard has. On the 1st of August I 
obtained leave, with some difficulty, from the doctors to transfer 
him in a carriage, full length, and at foot's pace, to a rural inn 
an hour from and 1,200 feet above Trieste, where the view of 
sea and mountain is glorious, and the town is at our feet. Here 
the splendid air and perfect tranquillity, and the idea that he is 
free, are doing him so much good that now, after twelve days, 
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Lord Houghton to Henry Bright . 

Fryston, January , 1875. 

Are you my puffer in the Athenmm? I think so, for it is 
gracefully done. . . . You will have seen Robert's glorification 
in the Times . I suppose Dr. Butler put it in. He owes it all 
to his dear mother, who knew Shakespeare by heart in all 
senses. 


To the Same . 

January 29 th> 1875. 

You made a mistake in not coming to Manchester. It was 
quite worth throwing over any duty, even any pleasure, to make 
the acquaintance of Lord and Lady Salisbury. I spoke with 
satisfaction for the first time to a Manchester audience. The 
Guardian was complimentary, and no paper said I was drunk. 


To the Same . 

February 5 th, 1875. 

You should get last week's Academy and this with my 
articles on Lord Russell. Lord Hartington* will do very 
well under the circumstances. How the future historians 
will chuckle over the defeat of Forster! The Nonconformist 
middle class had one chance of placing one of themselves in the 
Government of England, but preferred a trumpery squabble, 
which could be arranged by sensible men in ten minutes. It is 
enough to make any cultivated man a Churchman. Forster 
should get baptised immediately. I am going to breakfast with 
Sir Charles Dilkc, to read Keats's love-letters to Miss Brown. 
I have seen some of them; very morbid and cross, and dis- 
comfortable. 

• Lord Hartington had been chosen to succeed Mr. Gladstone as leader 
of the Liberal party. 
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To the Same. 

Manehenfer^ February 17 (Ik 

I am here for our half-yearly meeting [Yorkshire ami Lincoln- 
shire Railway], and return to Seri by this evening I dined and 
slept at Agnew's, and had quite a literary and jeathetie party. 
He says Owen's College is immensely improving the tone of 
society here. 


The Queen of Holland fa Lord lloutjhlon. 

The Hague i February I lih % IS 75. 

My dear Lord Houaumv,™! am very grateful for your 
kind letter, for the copy of the Quarterly of ls*t7, and for the 
promise of bringing your daughter, whom I shall be most happy 
to receive. The “ last Stuarts n 1 meant were James and Charles 
Edward, and not those ambiguous gentlemen wins I believe, lmd 
no right whatever to the name they usurped* I believe I have 
found some publications about the events of 1715 and 1715, 

which are not generally known —“A Narrative of 1715 and 

1745/' by Robert Chambers j and 11 A History of Sent land, from 
1 088 to 1760," by Hill Burton, I have sent for them to com- 
municate them to the author who has written an article for 
the Revue de Deux Monde* / hut the Heme will not publish it 
without its being mmmhSe (I have no English word for it), hung 
behind some recent publication on the subject ; ami I hope by 
means of those books we may get into the Herne. I feel, 
nevertheless, very grateful for your kindness, and remain, dear 
Lord Houghton, 

Very sincerely yours, 

^ ^ Sot’ll !K, 

Henry Bright to lord HmghLm m 
AH fields Knotty Anh $ Liverpool t March l 8/$ # 1875, 

^ My mar Loud Houghs,— H ere is my “ Year in a Lanca- 
shire Garden." When you have looked at. it, pray give it from 
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me to one of your daughters. I don't think you care much 
about gardening * ; but this little book is almost as much about 
books as gardening. You will see I quote you at page 51, and 
allude to you at page 12 ; then, too, in the first page or two 
there is a hint I got from you when you came to us for a 
night, and I was planning these articles. I had then meant, 
when I had collected them all, to dedicate the book to Lady 
Houghton, as nowhere have I spent pleasanter hours than in 
the Fryston garden. . . . 

Ever yours, 

Henry A. Bright. 


To Ilenry Bright . 

Trentham , March 26th. 

I am staying here some days to look oveAhe Duke's under- 
takings, which have almost the character of public works. He 
thinks no more of making a railroad than you or I should of an 
asphalt path. His son is a charming Lifeguards man, who plays 
the piano to us all the evening. We went to Stoke yesterday, 
and I asked Minton if they were making a service for Dr. 
Kenealy. He said, “ It is enough disgrace to be represented by 
him, without being his potter." Robert is getting over his acci- 
dent * . . . But Lord Galway has broken two ribs and other- 
wise knocked himself about. He is going on well, but bones are 
not oleaginous enough to knit readily after 7 0. 

A great pleasure brightened his life in the course of 
the summer. This was the success of his son at Cam- 
bridge in the competition for the prize poem, of which 
Lord Houghton had known nothing until the prize was 
won. 

# His son had boon suffering for some time from the effects of a 
severe fall 
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To 7 /m Son. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, June 5 th, 1875. 

Dearest Robert, — It was very discreet of you to keep y (mr 
own counsel so completely as to the poem. Nobody can now say 
that I wrote it. I need not say that I am anxious to see it, and 
that any criticism or corrections are now quite legitimate before 
it is recited. I congratulate you on it, most sincerely. The 
faculty of writing verse (quite apart from poetic genius) is the 
most delightful of literary accomplishments, and it almost always 
carries with it tho more generally useful gift of writing good 
prose. 

Your affectionate 

UN. 

Talking one day to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who had 
just produced % bright jeu d'ettprif, and congratulating 
him upon, it, Sir Wilfrid expressed his surprise that ho 
should think anything of such slight performances ; “ it 
is only a jingle,” he remarked apologetically. “ Yes,” 
replied Lord Houghton, “but good rhyme is always 
better than bad verse.” He always, however, set the 
highest value upon the writing of poetry, even when 
the poetry itself might not be of a high class, as a pre- 
paration for the writing of prose. The latter art, he 
believed, was in great danger of dying out, amid the 
stress and the hurry of most prose writing of the day, 
and, himself the master of a delightful style, he was 
anxious at all times to inculcate upon others the virtue 
of writing with' that distinction which style alone can 
give. 

In the summer of 1875 Lord Houghton was enabled 
to realise a long-cherished dream, by visiting the United 
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States. The reader has seen how numerous and close 
were the friendships which bound him to distinguished 
Americans. He had been in early days the friend of 
Emerson, before Emerson’s name was familiar to the 
English public. He had been the host of Longfellow, 
and the correspondent of Charles Sumner. Few dis- 
tinguished men indeed, whether they were politicians or 
poets, or leaders of the national industry, had crossed 
the Atlantic on a visit to this country without making 
the acquaintance of Lord Houghton. The man who 
had spent no small portion of his youth in Italy, who 
knew Greece and Turkey and the Nile long before 
fashion prescribed a winter in Egypt or the Levant as 
a commonplace incident in one s life, was sufficiently 
catholic in his sentiments to feel ^s deep a sympathy 
with the growing nationalities of the W est as with the 
time-worn races of the East. He had been one of the 
few Englishmen of position who had been true to the 
Great Eepublic in the crisis of its fate ; and his faith in 
the future of the New World had never wavered even 
when few were found to share it with him. More than 
once in conversation before 1875 he had quoted the 
words, “ See Naples, and die,” and laughingly added 
that for him they meant, “ See Niagara, and die. The 
delicate state of Lady Houghton’s health had prevented 
his acceptance of the many invitations he had received 
from friends in the United States, but he was now free 
from that tender source of anxiety and care, and nothing 
stood in the way of his pilgrimage to the West. So 
eagerly did he look forward to the journey that when it 
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was resolved upon, the resolution seemed to bring with 
it something like a renewal of youth. His insatiable 
eagerness to know and to see for himself made him delight 
in the prospect of a visit to that which in his case was 
literally a new world ; and at the end of July, 1875, he 
sailed by the Allan Line for Quebec, accompanied by his 
son, with a heart as light, and anticipations as eager, as 
though he had still been a young man. 

His sojourn in Canada and the United States, which 
extended over the months of August, September, October, 
and November, was a complete success. He travelled 
over a great extent of territory, and saw most of the 
natural wonders which in those days lay within reach of 
the traveller. Bail way companies and public officials 
vied with each other in welcoming him and in giving 
him facilities for sight-seeing. The newspapers followed 
his footsteps everywhere, announced his arrival in the 
various cities of the States in words of glowing recogni- 
tion, not only of his merits as a poet, but of his staunch- 
ness as a friend, and kept a watchful eye upon all his 
movements. Public bodies, clubs, associations, charitable 
institutions, joined in bidding him welcome. Every door 
seemed to fly open at the approach of one whose name 
had long been known to American men of letters, and 
whose attitude during the great war had done even more 
to secure the gratitude of the American people. 

It is hardly necessary to sa.y that the wonders of 
Nature were not those which had the greatest attraction 
for Lord Houghton. He was impressed by the awe- 
inspiring vision of Niagara ; he marvelled at the great- 
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ness of Chicago and other cities which had sprung into 
existence within the term of his own life ; but it was 
not colossal viaducts, newly-built towns, or vast manu- 
factories which attracted him most. He went to 
America to make acquaintance with the Americans 
themselves, and he was singularly fortunate during his 
stay in forming friendships with a great number of men 
and women of worth and eminence. 

Though he has unfortunately left no connected 
record of his tour, he often talked of it during the 
remainder of his life ; dwelt upon it with evident 
pleasure and satisfaction, and was delighted to be able 
to make some return in this country to those from whom 
he had received kindness in America. The only recoid 
of his journey which he left is to be found in a small 
MS. volume entitled by him “ Characteristics, August, 
1875 ,” from which some extracts of interest may be 
given. They are somewhat fragmentary 

Sarmatian Steamer, August 5 th to 15 th. 

Stopped 6th at Moville Harbour to take up Thursday’s 
London mails. Old gentleman at Londonderry whose grand- 
uncle had helped to shut the gates. . . Proposed thanksgiving 

service on Friday evening for the unprecedented line and quiet 
passage; but a fog came on in the afternoon, which set everybody 
in an antagonistic frame of mind, and detained us twenty-four 
hours. Icebergs much what I anticipated ; huge one like a re- 
cumbent mastiff or sphinx; large square one quite clear in the 
sun ; others in sunset looking like solemn statuary islands. 

Quebec , 15 th. 

More like a modem French town than an old one— most of 
its characteristics improved away. Cheated out of five dols. to 
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take selves and luggage from the quay to the hotel, St. Louk 
Cabmen Irish at one stand, French at another; existing and 
fraudulent, controlling the Municipality, which dared not keep 
them in order. * * * Policeman murdered hy one of the eab- 

men a few days ago. Asking another what would he done to 
him, ha replied, u He is apt to la* hanged, hut it is not vary 
sure; it is thirteen yearn mnctt they hanged any one ; hut he shot 
a man before, and got off.” 

m 

Palacc-boat on river; beautiful moonlight view, Curiously 
particular directions and precautions, in ease uf di*u#ter, hanging 
up in each state-room, with life-belt for each passenger. (Boat, 
with 800 passengers, had been stranded u little above Montreal 
last week.) Town mostly huilt of fine grey stone from quarries 
close by. Statue of Nelson m a pillar in the large square. 
Why? Dined at the Club; drove to the new park just being 
made; noble view of the town— chief eluirneieriidie, the variety 
of colour, Thursday.-" Drove with Mr. tied path to the Litehine 
Rapids, Disappointed with the rapids, the breadth of the river 
making the descent insignificant' I dined with Mr. lied path at 
the Club, and going away felt down the steps, The Mayor, 
who had been one of the guest#, went home with me, and gave 
me a lotion, # # « 

BrpL 8 tk 

Park-like country from Hamilton to Niagara; dreary view 

of the stones of the lake* Canto on Niagara in the Tits from 
Clifton Station to the hotel, Noise much U*#n titan I ex jutted, 
“ Clifton Hotel ** opposite the American fall, which thus looks 
entirely separate from the Horseshoe, and, being in a straight 
line, the water appear# a gigantic mtllmee, The dividing line 
from this view is much larger than $# usually seen, The whole 
is, therefore, not m imposing nt first Found Lady Howard 
De Walden and Charlotte Kills in the liotol— eunie straight from 
San Fmnciseo, Japan, Pekin, and Jam Interchange of London 
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gossip and far- world impressions ; her stories so agreeably in- 
teresting, as to make me think they were worth twenty months’ 
wandering and discomfort. Bagdad, the Himalayas, and Japan 
what had pleased her most. 

Sunday, 29 th. 

Hurlbert, of the New TorJc World, arrived from New York 
by express Herald train that left New York at 2.35 a.m. and 
arrived at 2 p.m, ; sent solely to distribute the paper lo the 
betting and excursion world. This its last trip ; Hurlbert 
delightful as ever. Took long drive along the rapids, the 
falls gaining every moment in the afternoon lights; rainbows 
broad and complete; the river above like a strip of tem- 
pestuous sea ; the water at the brink rolling over with such soft 
regularity. „ . . 

SOIL 

To the other side. Dined at the “ International/’ Prospect 
Park and Goat Island c< got up 99 with too much exhibition ; but 
the grandeur overpowers it. The scene of the inland sea grows 
upon you, and the rapids are a tempest under a calm blue sky. 

31$£. 

Spent the day at Glencairn, on the Lower Niagara River; 
beautiful calm scene. View from Brock’s Mountain of the 
same kind. 

Buffalo, September 

Most pretty town, though certainly no better than the 
ordinary English manufacturing place ; but long streets of well- 
designed villas stretching out in all directions. Mr. Fargo’s 
(California Package Company) magnificent palace of wood ; the 
noble decorations from top to bottom, including pantry and 
kitchen, all in tesselated woods, mostly Canadian ; the general 
impression dull and monotonous, but undeniably handsome. 
Some good bronzes from the antique, and a most modern Italian 
marble of Charlotte Corday in her Normandy cap sitting on a 
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chair; the furniture in French style, from New York. Small 
hut pleasanter house of a .Mr, — — , with capital theatre at the 
top of it, holding 300 pople ; he just, making an arrangement 
with creditors, which accounted for the drawing-room not being 
furnished. Mr. Gray, editor of Hnjfa/u (\mrirr, hit of a poet, 
talking to mo of David Gray. 

These extracts are lalro enough in all eonseionee, 
and they represent all that can he gleaned from his 
diary. His biographer is compelled, therefore, to fall 
back upon those scraps of correspondence which arc left, 
and upon the record of his journeyings as it is told in 
the invitations which he received, and in the newspaper 
comments as he passed from town to town, 

He landed at Quebec early in the month of August, 
and met with a hearty reception from the ( Inventor of 
the province and the leading citizens. Mr. (Sold win 
Smith was one of the first to greet him on Canadian 
soil, and he spent some time with him at Toronto. 
From Toronto he went to Niagara, and thence to 
Buffalo; and, after visiting Springfield, proceeded west 
as far as Chicago, where he had old friends whom he 
was anxious to see — among them, Dr. Robert Col Iyer, 
the Yorkshire blacksmith, who had established his fume 
as one of the greatest of American preachers. 

There was one special place of interest for him in 
Chicago — the New England Church, to the building of 
which he had contributed a stone from the old Meeting- 
House at Bawtry, where many of the leading Puritans 
met and worshipped before they started on their pil- 
grimage to the New World. At St. Louis, which he 
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visited after Chicago, he was fortunate in being the 
guest of General Sherman, and here he was lionised in 
right royal style. 

General Sherman bo General Badeau , JJ.S. Minister, Brussels. 

Head- Quarters Army, U.S., St. Louis, Mo., 
Sejpt. 24 th, 1875. 

Dear Badeau,— Lord Houghton and son, Mr. Milnes, were 
here last week, and presented your letter, which I was glad to 
receive. I showed his lordship all about the city, and enter- 
tained him and his son at dinner. The city authorities also 
took him in hand one day, introducing him at the Merchants' 
Exchange, and driving him to the parks and various places of 
interest; so that, on taking his departure for the East, he ex- 
pressed himself well pleased. He is surely a gentleman of 
refinement and culture. You may safely send any of your 
friends to me here, and I will endeavour to redeem any promise 
you may make them. Generally strangers want to go out on 
the plains when an army acquaintance is indispensable. 

Truly your friend, 

W. T. Sherman. 

Lord Houghton was not one of those who wished 
to “ go out on the plains ; ” he greatly preferred re- 
maining in the cities, and making acquaintance with 
men rather than with game. One St. Louis newspaper 
reports an interview with him which may be reproduced 
here : — 

The Itight Honourable Lord Houghton of England, perhaps 
better known in this country as Sir Monekton Milnes, arrived 
at the Lindell last night from Chicago viu the Illinois Central 
Railroad. A Times reporter sent up his card, and was most 
courteously received by the honourable gentleman. 
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“When did you arrive in America, Lord Houghton ? ” 
queried the reporter. 

Lord II.: “On the Kith of August I landed at Quebec, and 
spent three weeks at Niagara Falls. This is my first visit to 
America, although l have all my lifts taken great interest in the 
country and desired to sets it. I started over just as the war 
broke out, but postponed my visit, in consequence of that 
occurrence.” 

Lord Houghton spent several days in Chicago, and will 
remain in St. Louis until Monday at least; he will then visit 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, and Washington, and will spend the fall 
in Massachusetts and New York. He has come over for the 
sole purpose of viewing America, and studying American institu- 
tions, of which ho entertains a very high opinion; he may 
possibly visit the Southern States before his return. His son, 
the Honourable Robert Millies, accompanied his father to 
America, and will arrive in St. Louis this morning, having 
lingered in Illinois for the purpose of engaging in a chicken 
hunt on the prairies. laird Houghton has written a number 
of volumes, both in prose ami poetry, which have won for him 
distinction in the literary world. His last work, that was 
republished in America, was entitled “ Monograms,’' a work 
treating of society and its component parts. Upon his return 
ho will probably give to the world a work on American manners 
and customs. He is a very pleasant and courteous gentleman. 
He has letters of introduction to Mayor Britton, lion. Thomas 
Allen, William II, Benton, and other prominent citizens of St. 
Louis, who will no doubt show him all the interesting features 
of the city. 

It was not at Si Louis, but at another town in the 
West, that Lord Houghton had an experience with an 
interviewer which he delighted afterwards to relate. 
He had retired to rest at an out-of-the-way place, 
fatigued after a long day’s railway travelling, when his 
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faithful English attendant Dey, the butler and house' 
steward of Frystou, who had accompanied him on the 
journey, entered his room to inform him that he could 
not get rid of a newspaper reporter w'ho was bent upon 
seeing him, and who declined to regard the fact that 
he was in bed as any obstacle to the interview. Lord 
Houghton consented to see the importunate visitor, who 
forthwith asked his views regarding American institu- 
tions in general, and the American press in particular. 

“ What strikes me about your press,” said he in 
reply to this modest request, “ is the extreme violence 
of the language you use towards your political opponents. 
I see in one paper I read this morning that President 
Grant is described as a drunkard, a liar, and a thief. 
Now even supposing he were all these things — which I 
do not for a moment admit — do you not think that it 
would show more self-respect on the part of his op- 
ponents if they were to remember that he is at least the 
head of your nation, and its representative in the eyes of 
the world, and that consequently any attack made upon 
him is virtually an attack on the Eepublic itself ? ” 

The next morning, when he opened the paper which 
contained an account of this interview, he found, after a 
graphic description of his own appearance in bed, the 
following statement : — 

Lord Houghton is not inclined to admit that President Grant 
is a drunkard and a thief, and he thinks that even if he is, the 
fact should not be published to the world in the newspapers. 

After this it is perhaps unnecessary to say the. 
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traveller was more wary in his interviews with the enter- 
prising reporter. Ho was not allowed to escape from 
St. Louis without a speech. it. was delivered on 
’Change, and the reporters record his expression of 
astonishment at the fact that such a reception should 
have been given him, especially when he considered that 
he had come among the people in an unoilieial capacity, 
having no claims upon them except that he looked upon 
Americans in the light of fellow-countrymen. He said 
that “as his life went on, and old ago approached, a 
desire had entered his breast to turn his footsteps once 
towards the setting sun ; he hud made one or two of 
these footfalls, and now found himself in immense dis- 
tricts of rich agricultural lands, amid a large and sturdy 
population ; he found magnificent buildings and struc- 
tures, showing an appreciation of the arts tiuty com- 
mendable. He expressed his gratification at visiting a 
country where his own language was spoken, ami where 
he found similar institutions of learning, progress, and 
public welfare to those of the country in which he had 
lived and moved and had his l icing institutions which 
could not but be regarded as the foundations of liberty 
and civilisation.” 

It may be doubted whether this speech owes so 
much to Lord Houghton as it does to the reporter, who 
has at all events successfully preserved whatever was 
commonplace in the address, whilst with equal success 
suppressing anything characteristic of the style of the 
speaker. It was after delivering himself of this speech 
that he received a visit from thu reporter of the frt. 
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Louis Republic, who, in recording what passed, expresses 
his pleasure at having seen a live lord, and records 
his opinion that he was “ as easy and plain as an old 
shoe.” 

Lord Houghton [says another journalistic critic] is the livest 
Englishman St. Louis has ever seen, and it is to be hoped our 
citizens will extend to him every facility for gaining information. 

Naturally enough, it was in and around Boston and 
Cambridge that Lord Houghton met the greatest 
number of old friends. Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, 
Joachim Miller, Julia Ward Howe, Charles Francis 
Adams, Mr. Bigelow (formerly United States Minister 
at Paris), Mr. Gurney (of Cambridge University), and 
others too numerous to be named, were among those 
with whom he enjoyed pleasant converse during the 
months of September and October. A few of the letters 
addressed to him by these distinguished Americans may 
be given. 

H. W. Longfellow to Lord, Houghton. 

Cambridge, Sept. 13rd, 1875. 

Dear Lord Houghton,— I should have written long ago to 
welcome you to America, but did not know where a letter would 
find you. X suppose you are at the lirevoort, and hasten to say 
how delighted I shall be to see you and your son on Saturday. 
You will find me in rather poor case and condition, but none the 
less glad on that account to have you under my roof. 

Yours always faithfully, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

.Lord Houghton lunched with the poet, and met a 
distinguished party, including Mr. Lowell. 
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M. IF- Enter- w« to Lord iioiti/hfoH. 

Cofti'oi'd , Mil xx,, Or/. *1 th, 1S7J5. 

Djbae Loud HownrroN,— Your noli' is a joyful surprint!. I 
knew you were coming to us, but, did not know that you had 
reached Massachusetts. Thursday shall he u welcome day to us. 
Take the train, Fitchbury Railroad, leaving Boston at 1 1 «,m,, 
making sure your ticket and your train are for Concord, Massa- 
chusetts— for a train from the same depot goes to Concord, New 
Hampshire— and wo tiino at two o'clock, and we will give you 
hearty welcome to our little town. 

Always vourx, 

it. W. Km k it non. 

Mr. Emerson followed up this invitation with a 
further one, begging Hurd Houghton to remain as his 
guest for as many clays its ho could. Ho was not able 
to accept this extended invitation, but ho had much 
pleasant talk with the distinguished writer over old 
days, and especially regarding Carlyle and their former 
relations. 

Lord Houghton to Henry Bright. 

CtiMcnrd i 5/1, 

I have been trembled with neuralgia over m\m I have been 
in America, and it ia little ocHUkoIation to tie told it i® the malady 
of the nation. It has damped all my plenum*, mid n week of 
medicine in New York has only made it worm, 1 like to write 
to yon from hem [from Emerson 5i homes], and fresh from a walk 
to Hawthorne*® u Old Manse 11 and grave. They have put up 
two good monument® — one to the thirty-six Concord men killed 
in the rebellion — another to the farmer® who in 1776 were the 
first to fall in a content with English troops. Ktttemm is very 
well, and easy to talk with, but, he say*, unable to write. I Inal 
two charming days at Cambridge— Longfellow full of tenderness. 
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I am afraid he is ill, and so is Lowell. I dine -to-morrow with 
Holmes, who is very sprightly, and like his hooks. On Monday 
I go to Albany and down the Hudson, intending to remain in 
New York till" the end of the month. I am indeed sorry for 
Robertson Gladstone ; I should think he was the best-loved of 
the family. The New England autumn colouring is all I ex- 
pected, but it has come on too rapidly, and will be gone in a few 
days. 

More than once Lord Houghton made a short stay 
in New York, leaving it for visits to Washington, Rich- 
mond, and other places of interest. In New York his 
old friend Hurlbert undertook the duties of chaperon, 
and enabled him to see the many persons with whom he 
was wishful to make acquaintance in the Empire City. 
He had another friend in the late Mr. Samuel Ward, 
so well-known to a wide social and political ciicle as 
“ Uncle Sam,” whose kindness did much to add to the 
pleasure of his visit to New York. His stay there was 
a round of social triumphs, the record of which is to be 
read in the papers of the time. The American news- 
papers were indeed full of Houghton and of his poetry 
whilst he remained in the United States, and the 
quotations I have already made from the Western 
newspapers might he multiplied indefinitely by the 
descriptions which appeared in the New York press of 
the distinguished visitor whom Americans delighted to 
honour. Some of the letters of Mr. Hurlbert to Lord 
Houghton before and during his stay in New York, 
and of Mr. Sam Ward to Lord Houghton’s son, will 
convey better than any words of mine can do an idea 
of his surroundings during this very enjoyable trip. 
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W. 1L Eurlhert to Lord Ihm/hfm. 

Man ho (too VI ah (d Autjaat 27///, IS 75). 

My DEAR Loud HounuTox, ■“ And Salan also eomes am on* 
them/" as 1 by these presents notify you- This is from the New 
York World this morning— a sheet by no means so blank as it is 
painted. I trust, however, you won't allow it to prevent you 
from accepting any invitations you may reeeive to go a, ml be 
received by the leading lights of literature, society, negro 
minstrelsy, and the Cause (with a eapifal (?) of Humanity (with 
a capital H). I never attended one of these things in my life 
but I judge, from what 1 have heard of thorn, that they must he 
very edifying* to the stranger in our midst, ~ 9 1 believe, 

judiciously got drunk Indore he submit! td to the ordeal ; Fronde 
took it all in deadly earnest, and thought it portended a general 
uprising* of the Anglo-Saxon element in Ameriea, to subdue and 
stamp out the aeeursed Catholie (\dt, Forster threw his hosts 
into spasms of fury by appearing; in a morning* jaekei and red 
cravat, while they were all point tleviee in white chokers and 
patent pumps. • * * 

Faithfully yours, 

Wiuwam IIhxhy ihmuimtT. 


Mrn. Procter to Lord Humjhton* 

Tkach Home, Freshwater, October l\rd % 1H7S* 

My dbab Lord Hoooiivom,— I am so far from the world that 
I have no nows of you, llnvii you seen tin* Yankee proper? 
Have you delighted his eyes with the sight of a living Lord and 
the Honourable Mr, Milnes ? Those whom yon visited will 
never speak of 1875 j it will be 14 the year when Lord Houghton 
was here/" How you will he quoted 1 What wonderful sayings 
you will be said to have uttered I Here, we rejoice to know 
that the booksellers are ruined, m far m mi Amerimn is ever 
ruined. We have been here nine weeks, and have liked the 
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place more and more. I do not know if you have ever been 
here: a lovely little bay, fine downs, and pretty lanes with 
hedges redolent of sweetbriar and wild honeysuckle. The last 
week has brought Mr. Tennyson here, and we meet continually. 
He drops in at 11 in the morning, and sits gossiping; then 
we take walks together. It is a very great pleasure to me to 
be with him. His sons are very pleasant. We have had some 
friends staying at the hotel who came for the love of us — Miss 
Hampton, Madame I)u Qniaire, Hamilton Aide (who came looking 
for a house), Charles Halle, and his sister. We have now in this 
house Mrs. Cornish. She wrote “ Alcestes,” a pretty novel. 
. . . . On my way here I passed five golden days with my 

dear Adelaide Sartoris. Oh ! what talks we had over old times 
during happy diys that can return no more ! 

Since I have been here I have had two letters from A. C. 
Swinburne. I wrote to ask him for his autograph, and he sent 
me a little poem that has never been printed. I copy it for you, 
to make amends for this poor little note. 

Your affectionate old friend, 

Anne B. Peocteh. 


W. IL Ilnrlbert to Lord Houghton . 

Tuesday, October 5 th, 1875. 

Dear Lord Houghton,— This is only to tell you that 
Stuart's dinner on the 19th is to include Beecher; Secretary 
Bristowe; Lester Wallack, the manager-actor; Burnside, who 
got the Union Army so handsomely whipped at Frederics- 
burg; Beauregard, the hero of Bullrun ; John Kelly, the 
present King of Tamany; and, if he arrives in time, the 
Cardinal. Never was such a dinner planned since those won- 
derful days we passed together in Egypt. I thought you might 
like to have a week or so to prepare for such a gastronomic 
Armageddon. , . . 


W. H. Hitrlbert. 
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Mr. Sam Ward h l hr Han. Hobart Mi hen. 

Breroart House, October !!)//<, 1875. 

We have had your dear and lively old governor hack here 
some live (lays, two of which pars fid. I do not conjecture to 
what extent this Ulysses of literature, poetry, and humanity 
recounts his rambles, and as all about them must, he honey to you 
I proceed to say first that we all drank a bumper to your safe 
arrival; two, that Ulysses reached New York after a confused 
peregrination on Thursday, the 1 1th inst,,as 1 was being scurried 
to Washington. He dined that night at the Manhattan Club 
with Hurlbert, Governor Tiiden, IWsheimer, Marble, Sidney 
Webster, and others. The next day, I still vaulting from car to 

car, he dined with Henry Ward -her, whom lie enjoyed 

amazingly. The day after, Saturday, the 1 nth, he decorated the 
dtjetiner of the Century Club as per enclosed report, of festive 
proceedings. The same afternoon at 4 I escorted him, per 
steamboat, with Kvarts, to Glen Cove, where Harlow entertained 
us feudally, and Ulysses behaved with all the attractive grace of 
a troubadour. . . . Yesterday morning we had a charming 
time of picturesque inspection, aud at 11. .'Jit Hurlbert arrived 
with Bret Harto. Bayard Taylor ennm over to get the Century 
speech for the Tribune of to-day, from which I enclose a complete 
version. . . . While writing the preceding, 1 bean! the 
exasperating rap of Hurlbert ’a cane, and enter Ulysses, Kvarts, 
and Hurlbert, from a dinner at Chief-Justice Shea's, to get. seltzer 
in my den. To-day Ulysses dims* at the Manhattan Club, and 
on Friday he will bo entertained by Mr. Kvarts. 

The Same fa the Same. 

October 2.2 ml, 1876. 

Imprimis, the health of Ulysses is much better and steadier. 
Since his return from Barlow's he complain* no more of neuralgia, 
and I have not seen Dr. Barker in the hotel since he came back 
from Boston. On the evening of the lilth we dined with W. 
Stuart at the Manhattan Club; twenty-two at table— Kvarts, 
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Bayard Taylor, Lee, and no end of American notabilities. For 
so large a dinner it was a convivial and social success, and the 
Lord of Ithaca bore it extremely well, considering that he had 
spent the latter part of the day in revelry at the Harpers* book 
manufactory. He has been at Jay*s in West Chester for the 
last three nights, and we dine this p.m. with Evarts chez Ini ; and 
so ends my chronicle, which would be incomplete did I neglect 
to add that his lovable popularity is daily on the increase. I 
hear on all sides reporters* praises of his heartiness, geniality, 
and bright intelligence. Had the British Government sent him 
here as plenipotentiary, with a salary of £*24,000 per annum, to 
win the hearts of Jonathan Brothers, he could not do more than 
he has done, and is daily doing, to achieve that national purpose. 
Why did he not come on the high joint commission ? 

The Same to the Same . 

Washington, October 27 th, 1875. 

. . . . The dinner of Evarts was a success. Governor 

Tilden and ex-Governor Morgan, both of New York, were there; 
this was Friday. Ulysses spent Saturday evening at the 
Century. Sunday he went to hear Beecher preach, with Mr. 
Evarts; paid the Duncans a visit at Staten Island; and dined 
with S. G. Ward, the agent of the Barings. Monday he visited 
the public schools, and gave a little dinner in his room to Beecher, 
Hurl her t, Stuart, and myself. It was very cosy, and they ad- 
journed to see Booth play Hamlet. Yesterday he breakfasted 
with me, and lunched with Thurlow Weed. In the evening Mrs. 
General Sherwood gave him a reception, and I came hither. It 
is settled that he goes to Richmond, and then sojourns in my 
den from the 10th to the 15th November. 

The Same to the Same . 

j Brevoort Souse, November 2 nd. 

Great dinner last evening by Bierstadt here ; twenty guests 
and a charming time ; photographs of Ulysses upon the bill of 
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fare. This morning' he gave a lovely breakfast, to literary men 
in one of the parlours up-stairs, lie goes to Philadelphia to- 
morrow, thence to Washington. Health improving. 

The Same to the Same . 

Washington, Nnremher 17 th, 1.S75. 

I enclose the latest nows from our dear friend Ulysses, who 
after a series of ovations here, which culminated in my little 
festivity, started for Richmond on the loth inst, He had in- 
tended making a visit to Lord and Lady Milton, near Coving- 
ton, 250 miles west of Richmond, hut received before leaving 
this place a regretful note from the latter, stating that her 
husband was too unwell to receive him suitably. To-morrow he 
dines with John Cadwallader, whom I was sorry to disappoint 
by being summoned to New York to-night. He leaves this 
Friday morning, the 19th, for New York, dines Saturday with 
the Lotos Club, Sunday with Mrs. Stephens, Monday has a 
grand function at Barlow’s, Tuesday a reception at the Union 
League, and Wednesday he takes the Bothnia for home. 

The Same to the Same. 

Brevoort Mouse, Nov. 2 DM, 1875. 

Ulysses returned at 4 last evening enchanted with Rich- 
mond, which he found as different from New York as Florence 
is from Hull. He dined last evening with a railroad operator 
named John A. C. Gray, and to-day gives a lunch to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jennings, Mr. and Mrs. Webster, and others. In lion 
of taking the Bothnia on Wednesday, he returns to Boston 
to spend a week at Plymouth, Massachusetts, where he will kiss 
the Plymouth Rock, the blarney stone of America, and look up 
reminiscences of his and your ancestors. This variation shows 
the wonderful energy of our wanderer. I write this in haste, to 
prepare you for the disappointment which this delay may cause 
at Fryston Hall. 

These extracts from the letters of a genial member 
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of American society will convey a better idea of the 
whirl of hospitable entertainments in the midst of 
which Lord Houghton spent the greater part of his 
time in America than any words of mine could do. 
The American people treated him as one of themselves, 
and, from the President downwards, made him free of 
their homes. Pie had conquered the literary world 
before he set foot on American soil, for there were not 
many writing men in the United States whom he had 
not tried to help in the Old World; but he now took 
American society by storm, reviving thus, after the 
lapse of more than forty years, his early triumphs 
in society at home. President Grant, during his 
visit to Washington, showed him exceptional marks 
of attention, as ' did also the leading members of 
the Administration, the millionaires of Hew York, 
the great merchants of Philadelphia, and the litter ah 
of Boston and Cambridge; and everywhere the lead- 
ing members of society did what they could to make 
his time pass pleasantly. How thoroughly he enjoyed 
his visit is only known to those who, in later days, 
heard him dwell upon it in accents of lingering regret. 
One of the newspaper reporters in Hew York, describing 
him, had said that none could see him without feeling 
that he was “ a chiel amang them taking notes.” Those 
notes he never printed, never even committed to writing; 
but the newspaper reporter was not wrong. Pew men 
ever visited America who made better use of their 
powers of observation than Lord Houghton did during 
his stay in the United States. Everything that was 
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new interested him, and everything that was old • ho 
was able to draw a thousand contrasts between sociotv 
in New York or Washington, and society in London or 
Home, lie contrasted the spirit of t he New World with 
that of the far East, with which he had made !lc . 
quaintance in his youth There was n„t u p,,;^ in ^ 
social and political life of America, which he failed to 
observe, or which lie was unable to compare with an 
analogous feature of European life. He visited schools 
and prisons, and almshouses and public libraries. He 
dined impartially with the saint and the sinner, with 
the Republican and the Democrat, with the Northern 
Abolitionist and the slaveholder of the South; and every- 
where he made his notes and brought them home and 
used them in after-day* to enliven many a happy 
evening at Fryston, or in the country house* he was 
visiting, and to illustrate hi* more serious talk on tmhlie 

wWch to made ; and it »■„, in L,„tr 

winch befitted hi* own character. This visit to America, 
indeed, might be regarded a* an epitome of his whole 
Hfe, seeing that it iliuatm ted the breadth of bis * vm . 
pathies, the universality of hi* curiosity, his social gifts 
and his kindness of heart, the keenness of his interest in 
literature and men of letter*, ami the genuine attach- 
ment which he always felt to those social and political 
movements that promised to make for good in the 
world. One cannot but regret now that he was too 
much engrossed with his engagements from day to day 
to write at, any length to his friends and family. Mont 
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of us would give not a little for a series of monographs 
such as Lord Houghton could have written on the chief 
features of social life in the United States in 1875. 

Lord Houghton to Henry Bright. 

British Legation, Washington, Nov. 1 4sth, 1875. 

I return by the Bothnia, which starts on the ‘24th. This 
tour of mine has had its difficulties, and I have never been quite 
well for a single day. I am perhaps better now, the weather 
being delightful — the real Indian summer. The President dined 
out yesterday to meet me, which, I am told, is a great honour. 
The Union League Club entertains me the night before my 
departure, which is a bore, as I cannot correct my speech. I 
dine with the Lotos Club next Saturday— rather a curious genus 
in the American flora. I go to Richmond to-morrow, to have 
. a glimpse at the unhappy South ; I should have no pleasure in 
going further. ___ 

To his Daughter. 

Brevoort House, Fifth Avenue, Nov. 22 ncl, 1875. 

Dkaukst Amy,— You will not see me by this mail; you 
must have a short letter of explanation. I found that my 
Boston friends thought I had rather neglected them, and as 
there is now no pressing business at home, I thought it as well 
to go there from the 24th to the 29th, and to sail on the 1st hy 
the Abyssinia. I thus hope to be with you about the 12th, 
allowing for a rest at Liverpool. The weather is clear and cold, 
and I am decidedly the better for it. . . . One of the 

Fitzwilliams appeared here Friday on his way to see Milton ; 
I am very curious to know how he iinds him. I asked Mrs. 
. invite him, * e a son of Lord Fitz william s. She under- 
stood me to say “ my son-in-law Fitzwilliam," and she invited 
him accordingly, to our great amusement. He and Miles 
Stapleton return with me on the 1st. I suppose my speech of 
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to-morrow will bo in tho Timex, 1 »m very nervous abuui, it . lg 
it is to bo in a theatre ami on a stage, . , , ,( H reeu i r ’ 

Your affectionate, 

UN. 

I must close tin's imperfect netmunt of his visit with 
a few extracts from letters referring to it, ami f rom 
newspaper reports of his speeches. 

Sir George H»wm to tke fhieoger rimmntrxx Guhmw, 

7f», ('mlui/nn Si/ihirr, S.ff ,, .fuly J.t/, |HSSI. 

My drab Lady Gai, way, —W hen i last lmil the pleasure of 
meeting you, you said that you would like me to send y„u some 
notes respecting iny visit to Washington and Uiehimmd in the 
United States in 1875 with your brother ami mv friend the 
late Lord Houghton. 

I recollect that at a dinner at Washington, where President 
Grant was present, Ia.nl Houghton talked humorously m 
much in favour of polygamy that the President said, grimly, <( J 
really must appoint you to he the nest Governor of Utah,” Lord 
Houghton was received with the most flattering attention in 
America ; for he combined in his own person two capacities 
which Americans like mid admire— that of an Knglish peer, and 
that of the distinguished man of letters. W Idle at Hiehmond, 
in Virginia, wo were driven by the Mayor over the famous 
battlefield where General Lee so long indited the Northern 
armies, f was then on my return to Australia, where 1 was 

Governor of Victoria, from a short leave of ah* i„ K, .gland. 

At Philadelphia I parted from your kind-hearted and iirromplished 
brother, of whom I shall always eherish a very friendly remem- 
brancc. I afterward* received a letter from him, in wideh'he wrote: 

1 shall never forget the fsirty to which we were invited at 
Biehmcmd by the Governor of Virginia, the former Confederate 
General, who had bam wounded in Utile ; how mueh I was 
struck by a charming American lady suddenly striking up my 
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own song, ' Strangers Yet * ; and how, when the Governor 
apologised to ns for retiring early because he had a ball in his 
back, you remarked to me that such an arriere pensee was a suffi- 
cient excuse — a mot which I often repeat in England as one of 
the most amusing I ever heard. . . ” 

'Yours very truly, 

G. P. Bowen. 

At the entertainment at the Century Club Mr. 
Bryant, the President of the Club, presided, and made 
a genial speech, full of happy references to Lord 
Houghton’s life and his literary work. The reply of 
Lord Houghton, as reported in the New York papers, 
may be given here. 

Mu. Bryant and Gentlemen, — In finding myself here now 
for the first time, I am agitated by conflicting emotions — by 
my pleasure in being among you, and by my regret at not 
having been here before. 

In alluding to my poetic experience, Mr. Bryant mentioned 
that I had passed many years of my early life in Italy ; and 
while he was so doing, there arose in my memory a little incident 
not inapplicable to my present position. I passed some time at 
Venice, and one summer evening, on the Piazza di San Marco, 
my attention was attracted by an old man, who walked up and 
down with a mingled air of wonder and delight, and who, after 
I had observed him for some moments, came and asked me, in 
the Venetian dialect, what streets he was to take towards a 
certain remote portion of the city. I. said that I was a foreigner, 
and that he, being a native of the place, must know its geo- 
graphy better than I could do. He then told me that he was 
there for the first time. He had passed all his life in his own 
distant World, there earning his daily bread, and occupied by its 
little local interests. At last a friend had told him that he must 
see the Place and Church of San Marco before he died, and put 
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him in n boat anti lamb'd him there ; ami now In* wank'd to (i n( j 
his way home, charmed and contented. 

Gentlemen, I am in <ht> jKwitnm of that Venetian veteran 
and shall return to my country, happy that l have at last, found 
my way to this threat {duct* and habit at ion of the dvitm of 
English-speaking [H'ople. 

Not that I have ever failed to regard this country, in many 
senses, as my own, from the time when 1 took moral comfort 
from the flight of Mr, Bryant’s “ Wild Fowl " across the ocean, 
and took in the best lesson of life from the 1‘snlni of long- 
fellow. Since then 1 have ever been with you in all your intel- 
lectual progress, and in the necessarily chequered course of your 
constitutional history, and never more than in the late solemn 
years, in all the national ditiieultie* which you have so ener- 
getically, so persistently, and so humanely surmounted. In 
looking buck to my impressions at those tunes, 1 sometimes 
think that my sympathy with you was not wholly unselfish, but 
that I felt that, if I had ever written anything which 1ms a 
chance of a prolonged existence, I should wish it to he read, not 
by any distracted and impotent communities of British race, hut 
by America, one and indivisible. And, gentlemen, this is not 
unnatural; for, amid all the divisions or distractions of your 
history, your literature lm« ever been patriotic and Rational. 
Literature, in truth, has been to you a good and faithful emi- 
grant, reproductive, not only of all intellectual growth, hut of 
the sympathies— -the largest sympathies— -which bind together 
man to man. It has settled among you every classic writer of 
British origin; and from the Continent it has brought to you 
Goethe, Schiller, and Heinrich Heine. It is also noticeable that 
by the side of these great colonisations «f thought, you have not 
refused to receive, and to pass to your furthest territories, the 
humblest addition, the single volume of verse, the ehanee feli- 
citous expression of combined thought and feeling ; even some 
accidental refrain of song that has pleasantly caught the ear 
and gone to the heart of man. 

And this brings me to say to you one professional won] 
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respecting that art and nature of poetry that you have been kind 
enough to connect with my name. The greater portion of the 
verses I have written were that product of the lyrical period 
of youth which is by no means uncommon among modern 
civilisation. It exhibits itself sometimes in the strangest 
manner, without connection with other culture, or even the most 
common intellectual opportunities. Of this I happen to have 
given to the world a signal instance in the volume I published 
of the poems of “ David Gray,” a Scotch weaver-boy, who, with- 
out one advantage beyond the common education of his class, 
described all the nature within his ken in the highest poetic per- 
fection, and passed away, leaving a most pathetic record of a 
short life of imaginative sensibility. You can contrast this 
simple and wayside flower of a faculty with such rich and com- 
plete cultivation as it can assume in the efflorescence of Tennyson 
or Swinburne ; but in whatever form you find it, do not the less 
value the faculty itself. Permit me to say that in no condition 
of society can it be encouraged and fertilised more usefully than 
among yourselves. Por not only will it bring with it calm and 
comfort amid all the superabundant activities, ambitions, and 
confusions of daily life, but it has also the regulative power, 
teaching men to divide the sphere of the imagination from that 
of practical life, and thus obviating the dangers that so often 
arise from the want of this distinction. There is no better 
preservative than the exercise of the poetic faculty from religious 
hallucinations, from political delusions, and I would say even 
from financial extravagances. Therefore through the whole 
vast range of this New World be on the watch to look out 
for and to encourage this great gift to man. Do not be too 
hard with any imperfections or absence of refinement which 
may accompany its exhibition. Do not treat it too critically 
or with too much scholastic censure. Recognise also its 
value on another ground — the extension and the perpetuation 
of our great common language — an interest not less dear to 
every one of us here present than to the future welfare of 
mankind ; 



Beyoiiii fire vague Atlmslu* *lt*c fc |». 
Par in ill# farthest prairies sweep, 
Where mountain wmtm tin* sense ; 
Whore burns tlu* ratliaat Western 
Om* duty lies cm old mitl young- 
With filial piety to guard, 

An on it* greenest native award, 
The glory of the English tougur 


11 Thai ample speech, that subtle speech, 
Apt for the need of all and eueh, 
Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend, 
Wherever human feeling toad, 

Preserve its force, expand it* |*ower» 
And through the tnaae of civil life, 

In let lew, commerce, eVn in strife, 
Remember, it in your# and uur*. ## 


Houghtons honour in America wm it reception at 
the Union Leiigue Club. There lind been tin inten- 
tion on the part of bin friend* of different parties 
to organise a special demmistmtion in bis honour of 
a most unique description in American life* The 
following circular explains the diameter of this enter- 
tainment ;~ 

N00 York, November lUM, ]H 7 S« 

It is proposal to offer to Lund Houghton, mi the eve of hi# 
return to England, 11 public Umiwmmt of tire respect and regard 
in which he is held in this country, tint only m an amimplidad 
and eminent man of letters, and m a conspicuous champion of 
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Liberal ideas in bis own country, but as one of tbe very few 
Englishmen of rank, influence, and repute wbo steadfastly 
refused, during tbe darkest hours of our history, to despair of tbe 
American Republic. 

Those wbo are most familiar with our diplomatic annals, best 
know bow great a debt American freedom owes to such English 
statesmen as tbe Duke of Argyll, Lord Houghton, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. Forster, wbo resolutely opposed and triumphantly de- 
feated every attempt at bringing about, in any shape or under 
any pretext, an European intervention in tbe affairs of this 
country. 

The undersigned, in behalf of a few gentlemen of this 
city, who feel with them the propriety of expressing in some 
informal and agreeable way tbe esteem which he has justly 
earned from all Americans, have the honour, therefore, to 
invite you to join them in a subscription dinner and concert, 
to be given to him at Delmonico’s, in this city, on the 22nd 
instant. 

The number of subscriptions will be limited to fifty, at one 
hundred dollars each, each subscriber having the privilege of 
inviting one lady. An equal number of invitations will be 
issued by the Committee, to include the members of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and persons of eminence and authority 
throughout the country. 

The favour of an immediate reply, to be addressed to any one 
of the undersigned, at Delmonico’s, corner of Fourteenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, is requested by 

Your very obedient servants, 

Samuel J. Tilden. 
Charles O’Connor, 
Thurlow Weed, 

Wm. M. Evarts. 

All sections of the political world in New York had 
joined in making arrangements for this banquet and 
reception, but it was abandoned in consequence of the 
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action of the Union League Chili, which had secured 
Lord Houghton’s attetulumm on it inter date than that 
fixed for the non-partisan gathering, At tho Union 
League the speech in his honour was made by M r< 
J. It. Choate, the President of the Club, and in his 
reply Lord Houghton said : — * 

I am asked often what I flunk of mv experiences in 
this country, am! 1 have no objection whatever in conversation 
to state my thoughts, hut to such an audience as this l should 
bo very careful of telling my experiences. You would at once 
see through them ; you would see how imjwrfeet how foolishly 
imperfect — my deductions were ; and you would sav, “ If he is a 
sensible man, he will go home am! think of what he has seen, 
and read in hooks and newspapers, and will in his own due time 
form certain conclusions." Now that is just what. I hope to do. 
When I come to individuals and to society whieh I have met, 
that is a totally different matter. I recognise that I have met 
in this country men whom I should have lte«m glad to have mot 
anywhere— men with whose familiarity I have town honoured' 
and 1 may say this, that if I were U> romjwre the beat men I 
have met here with the best men t have known in Europe, I 
should simply say this, that the men that I have found Imre 
seem to me as equal to the circumstances in which they are 
placed, ns intelligent in all the relations of life, n« noble in their 
innermost impulses, as just in their impressions, as any I have 
ever met in my intercourse in Europe, t have town received 
with great kindness by your intelligent ami able President. I 
hud the strange fortune the other day to sit by the death-bed 
of that amiable and honest man your Vice-President, in tho 
Capitol in Washington, lying under the portrait of Washington. 
I have seen some of your able men with whom 1 have town 
intimate in Europe, and you will allow me to mention aluive all 
the man whose career I witnessed during that stormy time of 
your trouble, Charles Francis Adams, 
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It was a few days after making this speech that 
Lord Houghton’s visit to America terminated, and 
he left it, leaving innumerable friends, with many of 
whom for the remainder of his life he kept up intimate 
relations. 




CTTAPTKU XIX, 


KAIMNf) ItmTII. 

Return to England 11s** ttulgm .',m Ah-*>» Agil.ttFui hviU^n to Mr, 
Gladstone-- Acrtdwit t** flu* H**n. MUiu** Fir** at Fn *»t* ,n , ri } 

Houghton'* “ehiwry " Svm|«itttv ui ¥\wmU- Ni^tcinttiun of 

the Hull «44*f*i Ht Fn »t«n *lm i n^r *-l»r r*’'l*uiMmg 1 4 *tv««tlinur of lUirsut 9 

Memtsrml nt (ituHguw Th»* !F*m* * t Mr, »u*i Fu* l.«<r4 liwughtnn 
and the Prints of ■ MpHt* with A-»-*'i {rut l»mlh *»f Tlii'w Foiling 

Health— -I !!« ltogttrd for*loMrinilti»ln »<f ih» l*n»vmml Vtm^ 

His Handwriting Hwllmf Stirling M*\tvrll ■ b*r4 llmigl»t"u Miivmlw hint 
at Foreign Curri'»|n»M*lriit?«) Hwri'tary *»f !F»y<*t As\4»Fitty - *'<*«mrgu Kliot*** 

On hia return to England Lord Houghton resumed his 
social lifo at Fryston mul in London, His visit, to tho 
States made a grout impression upon him. I n spites of 
the unfavourable physical effects of ilu* climate, hi* had 
benefited greatly, so far as mind urn! spirits were con- 
cerned, by actual contact with the people in the great- 
ness of whose destinies he had always believed ; and 
although direct observation of American life had made 
him acquainted with some of its less pleasing features 
and anomalies, it had in no degree slackened his 
enthusiasm for the Great hVpiddie. 1 l.meeforward a 
new stream of visitors poured into Fry-ton, Americans 
of distinction had always been welcome there ; lad now 
came representatives ot thu many bodies from whom ho 
had received acts of kindness during his stay in the 
States, and the friends whom he had made whilst there. 
In more than one of his speeches during tin* early part 
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of 1876 lie dwelt upon the lessons he had learned in 
America ; and in the Quarterly Revieiv he wrote an 
article on the social relations of England and America 
which drew from “ Uncle Sam 55 the following acknow- 
ledgment. 

Sam Ward to Lord Houghton. 

United States Senate Chamber , Washington , 
August 13 thy 1876. 

Dear Lord Houghton, — Many thanks for your admirable 
apergu of your Yankee cousins, which I have read with pleasure 
and reflection. Your prose is as clear and pointed as your verses 
are graceful and dreamy, and the only thing one regrets is that 
you should not have had the spur of necessity to have driven, 
more quills into the public mind. Bayard, now our most exalted 
public man, and by common consent our statesman of the future, 
expressed this regret while reading your Quarterly article, and 
said that I had promised him that you would send him a copy 
of the new edition of your poems with your autograph. Stewart 
was enchanted with his despatch-box. . . . Evarts I see 

as constantly as ever, and we often talk of you; but there is a 
tender theme of which I talk with no one, and that is my dear 
nephew, the heir-apparent, who has not confided to me of late 
his studies and aspirations. The United States are now waiting 
for the dissolution of their greatest living monarch, old Vander- 
bilt, who shares with Tilden and Hayes the honours of public 
attention. There is a story that Astor and Stewart have had a 
row with Charon about their ferryage, and that they have refused 
to submit to his exactions, because, say they, Vanderbilt will soon 
be there to put on an opposition ferry-boat. This is not a bad jeu 
d’ esprit, as the old Commodore's fortune has been made by oppo- 
sition, whereby in bis early manhood he broke his own mother. 

With affectionate wishes for your continued health and 
happiness, Believe me 

Faithfully yours, 

Uncle Sam. 
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Tn February of this year his brother- in-law and 
cousin, Viscount Galway, died, lie was a man of f lt]ie 
character, whose real worth had long before been re- 
cognised by Carlyle. In habits and opinions m) f wo 
men could well have been more dissimilar than Lord 
Houghton and Lord Galway ; but from boyhood on- 
wards they had been tin* best of friends, and the death 
of the latter was a severe blow it* his kinsman. He 
had been member for the Basset law division of Notting- 
hamshire for twenty -eight years, and had never been 
opposed. 

Extract* from l.rltrr* tit Henry Brit/ht, 

J une tttk, 

I give the King of the Belgian* a literary soiree on the 30th—. 
Herbert Spencer, G. H. Lewes, Robert Browning, Kinglake, 
Miss Broughton, &e, &«, 

July 18t A. 

I hope you liked my American article in the Quarterly ; that 
on Macaulay is hy Gladstone, that on Tit-knur by Hayward, and 
that on Croker by the devil. 

March 81 #L 

Just returned from the Academy mnrfa. That wretched 
Athenmm never gives any, and ! write to express my disgust 
with your letter. What will you have to say on the Judgment 
Day when you are willed to ureotmt for all the pleasures you 
might have had, to God’* glory ? I met MahafTy for the first 
time to-night. He 1ms Hu selmhtrly look or manner, hut looks 
like an Irish Dean, We talked over Greece and you, &<•. 
Wedmore and others were there. They are to have au 
article on my poems nest week, and I one on Macaulay a 
week after. 
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April Flh. 

I spoke too late last night, and the House was eager for a 

division, hut my argument was fresh. I like very much. I 

appreciate the attentions of young M.P.’s as an old coquette does 
those of the sons of her former lovers. 

July 15</i. 

I gave the American Minister a dinner yesterday, including 
the three first personages in the realm, and the Times, Quarterly, 
and Fortnightly as well. I have also allied him in my article 
with the Duchess of Kingston; and if that is not a start for a 
Yankee in London, I don’t know what is. 

Vichy, St- Grouse’s Fay, August 1 %th. 

I have finally settled to accept the Charlemonts’ invitation 
for the 6th. I hope Mahaffy may he in Dublin some time 
whilst I am there, and may show me some of the lions, if there 
are any, literary or Papistical. That respectable Nonconformist, 
the titular Archbishop of Dublin, has broken both his knees, 
thus rendering him incapable of seeing his friends or praying to 
his Maker in the orthodox fashion. I am here bathing and 
drinking, and being bored. My only gaiety is dining with the 
Due de Montpensier, where the other day I met the Princess 
who is to be the Queen of Spain. I am here till the 26th, and 
thirsting for news of all friends. 

In the summer of this year, Lord Houghton was 
much gratified by his election as an Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His old college friend, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, received alike honour at the 
same time. 

The autumn of 1876 was a memorable one in the 
history of England. In the summer Mr. Disraeli had 
accepted a peerage, and retired from the House of Com- 
mons ; and it seemed as if his retirement had been the 
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signal for the iiereest political outbreak which tl 
country hud .seen during many years. The publieatu 
in the f)ai!t/ Acres of letters from 'rut-key describing the 
hideous atrocities committed by Bashi Bazottks m, 0I1 
the Christians in some of the chief towns of Ihthiuria 
had stirred public indignation to the deepest depth 
Mr. Gladstone, avowing that us a member of I J1)r( j 
Aberdeen’s Ministry he bad a certain decree of personal 
responsibility for the misgoverinmmt of the Turk, plac'd 
himself at the bead of that great part of the lOn^Iish 
people which clamoured lor the repression of these 
cruelties. September, 1 s 7b, was a mouth which will 
long bo remembered. At the time wlom. in ordinary 
circumstances, England is always wrapt in profound 
political repose, the country was ringing from one end 
to the other with the voice of indignant protest. Mr, 
Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Bulgarian horrors fanned 
the flame, and Ministers suddenly found themselves con- 
fronted by an outcry resistance to which was hopeless. 

Lord Houghton had not forgotten the lessons he 
had learned ia the East us a young man, His hatred of 
cruelty and oppression, his genuine interest in the spread 
of Liberal institutions, did m.t blind him to the good 
qualities which he had found among the Mussulmans of 
1 urkey nearly forty years Indore ; and whilst lie was com- 
pelled to recognise the inevitable tendency of events in 
the East, he was anxious for two things -that no in- 
justice should be done to the Turks, and that, if possible, 
no help should he given to Hussia, and to the ambitious 
designs which she was believed to dbtartsk 
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Lord Houghton to Mr. Gladstone. 

Birr Castle, Sept. 2ls£, 1876. 

My dear Gladstone, — If you could lay your hand on my 
“Palm Leaves/' published in 1844, and now republished in my 
collective works, you will find a poem entitled “ The Turk at 
Constantinople/' which might afford you some apposite quota- 
tions, and is really a fair bit of prophecy. I can understand the 
removal of the Turkish Government from Stamboul and its 
transference to any other power, but I cannot sec any way to 
the administration of the provinces in which a large, if not the 
larger, proportion of the population is Moslem, under any other 
rule. The failure of the forty years of Greek independence is a 
most disappointing experience ; in the language of the country 
I am visiting I do not see the conditions of Tenant Right or 
Home Rule in Bosnia or Bulgaria. 


Mr. Gladstone to Lord Houghton. 

Baby Castle, Darlington, Sept. 24 th, 1876. 

My dear Houghton, — When I get home I shall be among the 
“ Palm Leaves," and glad to make the reference. I do not under- 
stand what people (a euphemism for you) mean when they talk of 
the failure of Greece. It is a gross failure as compared with the 
ideal Government, but its condition did not prevent 240,000 
Cerliotes round about from seeking ardently a union with it, of 
which they have never to my knowledge repented, though some 
Englishmen have been kind enough to repent for them. As 
compared with the prior Turkish State it is a signal success. It is 
not a disturbed or unhappy country, though it has bad laws and 
a bad upper class; and it has grown immensely in population, 
trade, wealth, and education, and Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell in 1862 wanted to get Albania and Thessaly added to it. 

It may be that a little foreign nursing may be required 
before some of these provinces can manage themselves ; but a 
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the dangers or rather difficulties ahead are as nothing compared 
with the brutal degradation ami the misery of the present, shit ; 
I said in a speech yesterday I had now just one friend wlm did 110 i 
see the need of decisive measures ; 1 hope you do not make two 

Ever yours sincerely, 

W. M. tl I, A iWTONJK. 


Lord U'uughtm in Mr. Utudxton*. 

Ehrltiurne //»/,/, Haiti in, Off. \xf, 1 H70. 

Mt oka it, (IIjADHTunk, What I mean hy tin* failure of 
Greece is this: that, if tin* Greeks hail fulfilled the ho)*** of their 
champions in their faculties lor order, administration, and enter* 
prise, they would have been at this moment the solution of the 
now apparently insoluble question of the {sditieal destination of 
Eastern Europe. 1 wrote in Is 43 

“ And if to his old Asian seat, 

From this usurp'd unnatural throne, 

The Turk is driven ; ’Us surely meet 
That we again should hold our own j 
Be hut Byzantium’s native sign 
Of Cross on Crescent once unfurled, 

And 0 mw shall guard by right divine 
The portals of the Eastern world,” 

Nor was this expectation unjust in the earlier portion of this 
century. For travellers found a jsdite, uliese Turkish gentlenmu 
on an ottoman who was called the I’aslia, hut the 1’aslmlik was 
really managed hy a lithe, small-featured Greek secretary, wlm 
stood subservient la-hind him— a Tito in Honmta, and now (he 
Itallis, lonides, etc,, who are in high commerce in Imndon, 

Manchester, and elsewhere, think no more of Athens than the 
Rothschilds of Jerusalem. King Louis Philipp, said to me, 
Mon beau-ills Leopold est prfit k m hal t re la U-U- eonlre la 
murnlle, pour ne pas avoir aocepte la trflno do la Grice; il dit 
toujours (ju’il annul M Empereur tie 1’Orient.” X believe the 
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real cause of his refusal was the diminution, it is said by the 
Duke of Wellington, of the extent of the kingdom. It was to 
have extended to the Pindus, and by some diplomatic jugglery 
the Porte retained Epirus and Thessaly. 

I am a member of the Polish Association, and thus my 
prejudice against Russian occupation. I know her violation of 
engagements and u massacre - ” of mind. Material cruelty is 
short to suffer ; semi-civilised political oppression is a lifelong 
torture; a century of Warsaw is worse than a week of Batak. 
In all else I am with you. 

Yours very truly, 

Houghton. 


Lord Houghton to George von Bunsen, 

October 1st, 1876. 

Looking over a last year's pocket-book I found the envelope 
in which this is enclosed. It must have been given me by some 
of your family, and it suggests to me that I should like to hear 
from yourself what I heard in London from others, as to your 
partial restoration to good health, and ability for active work. So 
please give me a line to Fryston, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. I am 
now actually travelling about and making visits in Ireland, to 
the great amusement of my two girls, who examine it like a 
foreign country. I have another reason for wishing to hear from 
you. I am very curious as to the German views of this Oriental 
complication. The English change of front is very explicable. 
It was felt that the Crimean War had done nothing to improve 
the Turks ; but still, they were thought honest in a commercial 
sense. In an ill-fated hour they did not pay their debts, or could 
not, which comes to the same thing. The mutation of opinion 
was unconscious, but not the less real. Then came the inhumani- 
ties of Bulgaria, and you know the rest. The Russian diplomacy 
is shameless as usual; they have Russianised the Servian Army, 
and insisted on peace. A defensive league between Germany and 
Austria to keep the mouths of the Danube free, seems to me the 
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necessity of the hour, ami this miff lit L* at-< > «*mj>auiotl by a 
guarantee of all the Powers to keep open the Dardanelles. I do 
not fancy that at this moment anybody wants Stamlmut, and the 
Turks are as well there as anylmdy else. Is it supposed that 
Prince Bismarck has any ideas about Turkey, or is he awaiting 
events? Count Munster’s views of tin* finds of the ease seem to 
mo truer than Beust’s. Gladstone with that one-idea-af-a-timo 
(you Germans would make one word of it) faculty, which is his 
strength and his weakness, evidently looks on Servin as the 
Piedmont of Turkey, and would willingly make it a Slav State. 
Reasonable enough at first sight ; hut we do not snliiciciitly 
estimate the diversities of rare and religion whieh the present 
despotism at least keeps down ; that is my main diilieulty, 

My kindest remend trances to Mrs, tie Bunsen anil such of 
your children as remember us. y„ ur affectionate friend, 

Hotuurotf, 

It was whilst the political controversy was still 
absorbing public attention that Houghton's mind was 
turned to other events nearer home. Ho was on a visit 
to Ireland when his son, who was also visiting in that 
country, met with a severe accident, which threatened 
serious consequences to Ids health, and Lord Houghton 
hastened to his bedside to assist in nursing him. 

To Ilmrtf Bright, 

Bahtin, ,%'oremhrr I*/, lH7tS, 

lam going to England to-morrow, straight to Keighley, to 
moot lord Hartinghm, and return here on .Saturday. Is not 
that patriotic or {sirtyoUc ? 1 have to receive to-day the l*>rd 

Mayor and a great deputation on the subject of the Wife's 

Sisters Bill. 

Lord Houghton and Ida son were slaying in Dublin, 
at the Shelburne Hotel, whim on the 17th of November 
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they received the news of another calamity. This 
was the burning of Fryston Hall. I have said in a 
previous chapter that Lord Houghton was not one 
of those men whose life is bound up with their country 
seat and estate. He preferred London as a place of 
residence to any other spot in England ; but the reader 
has seen something of what Fryston Hall was, and within 
its walls at least its owner was happier than anywhere 
else. The house which had been the home of his fathers 
was now consecrated to himself by the memories of a 
happy married life, which had come to an end within its 
walls. It had been the scene of those many gatherings 
of friends from far and near, of which the reader has 
heard, and within its rooms were gathered together that 
great collection of books which Lord Houghton had 
devoted so large a part of his life, and no small portion 
of his fortune 1 , to acquiring, and which he deemed not 
unjustly tin* most precious of all his earthly possessions. 
It is difficult to imagine a severer blow of the kind than 
that which fell upon him when he received the telegram 
announcing that Fryston Hall was on lire. Hour by 
hour during that sad day fresh telegrams came, an- 
nouncing the progress of the flames. The first, which 
had been despatched at (i o’clock in the morning, merely 
stated that a fire had broken out on the previous night, 
and was still burning. The last, which was sent off at 
6 p.m., was as follows : — 

Fire got out; all valuables saved except what was in tower; all 
front gone from roof to entrance-hall. We cannot account for the 
fire originating ; it was first discovered in the tower at 10.30 p.m. 
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As soon as possible, i loughton sot out tor tho scene 
of the disaster. Carlyle has made reference, in his 
“ Komimseences,” tu the " cheery stoicism" which dis- 
tinguishes the better part of our Lnglish aristocracy. 
It is difficult to resist the belief that, when lie penned 
those words, he had in mind the case of his old friend 
Milnes. Intensely sensitive as Lord Houghton was, 
and too subject to fits of severe depression, he had 
always possessed the power of meeting the ruder buf- 
fetings of fortune witli a eeriain cheerful composure 
which surprised his friends, even wliile it won from 
them admiration for his fortitude. This cheery stoicism 
did not desert him now. He hurried to Kryston, leaving 
his son seriously ill in Hub! in. lie found, unhappily, 
that the reports of the great misfortune which had 
befallen him had not been exaggerated. Ail the front 
rooms of the old house — the rooms which included tho 
hall, tho drawing-room, and the morning room, with 
the bedrooms above them — had been burnt out; many 
valuablo papers stored in a part of the building known 
as the “Tower" had been lost. Hut. even this did not 
represent the full extent of the calamity. When the 
news of the fire reached Pontefract, hands of willing 
workers hastened to the scene, They were men who 
had known Lord Houghton all his life, and who had 
learned to love him. These, with the few servants at 
tho Hall, and the members of the Pontefract Piro 
Brigade, devoted themselves during the night, whilst 
the flames were still raging, to the task of saving the 
pictures and the books ; and, thanks to their zealous 
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efforts, hardly a volume was left in that part of the 
building which was burnt. But the Library, the orderly 
arrangement of which had once been the admiration of 
his friends, was now a mere heap of books flung together 
in apparently hopeless confusion. Nor was this all. 
When, after months of arduous labour, it was again 
reduced to some sort of order, Lord Houghton found, 
to his lasting sorrow, that many volumes were missing, 
hie complained to the present writer, with a humorous 
smile, that his usual ill-luck had pursued him ; for, in 
most cases, the missing books belonged to valuable sets 
of volumes, which thus became incomplete. How the 
books vanished, where they went, none could tell; 
though Lord Houghton himself, perhaps with a lively 
knowledge of the passion of the curiosity -hunter, jokingly 
held to the theory that they had been taken by friends 
of his own, who wished to possess a memento of the fire. 
All this lay in the future, however, on the November 
morning when he stood in front of the still smoking 
ruins of the pleasant house which had so long been his 
home. Even before he left Dublin he had thought of 
others in connection with the catastrophe, and had 
found time to write to his aunt, Miss Jane Millies, 
whose earliest recollections were associated with Eryston, 
the following touching note : — 

Lord lhnujhton to Miss Jane Miln.es. 

Shelburne Hotel, Nov. Ylth. 

Dkaurst Jane, — I hope you will not have heard in any 
casual way the sad news of the fire at Eryston. The last tele- 
gram runs, “Eire now subdued; front and Tower all burnt; 
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pictures and books saved; no lives lost." Amy is st; thankful 
that you and Louisa were not there. I g.» l, y the early train, 
and shall be there in the evening. It is a great misfortune that 
Dey was here looking after Unhurt. ; la 1 would have known what 
to save and what not to mind. The lire began eh.se to Amy’s 
and Florence’s rooms; and i fear all the little reeords ami 
memorials of their short lives are gone, their mother’s letters, 
and their friends’ photographs. 1 will write on Sunday. 

Your affeet innate 

Hut fiitrotr. 

T” til* Son. 

b fyitu* Hull, Siiiiihij/, .Vue, \'Mh, Is 7(1. 

Dearest Robert,— -I did not get here til! late, and found 
all as the telegrams told you. The PomfrH engine w m not 
only short in the hose, but the In me was full of holes. If it 
had bean right, the damage would have been 11 few hundreds. 
Briggses Whitwood engine unveil the Old Uni!* 11 It is won- 
derful how ranch was done, for everything had ft* hi* reeoverdi 
twice over* All the itookit and pbinres were* ju*t in the hack 
part of the house j and the Police Insjierior said the whole bourns 
must go, and they had to la? moved again into the brew house, 
stables, &e. Poor 1 let tie hm worked herself ill ; anil Henry him 
hurt, not broken, Ids leg, Mrs, HufT in eonmdemhly thinner. 
I have not seen Oil v-t The foolish woman hud £dil in bunk- 
notes, and some foreign brads in* well. The crowd was very 
amiable— at least to me \ for they were heard m \ ing they wished 
it had been house instead. There is a limit it mb of 

pleasure-seekers round the house now i it is jmi ill wind, &u. 

Your ufler?! tonal «* 

HmuiirroH, 

♦ The part of the Hall burnt wm tlmt which hud \mm greeted in the 
previous century m an addition to the original building, which mimme4 
comparatively uninjured. 

f Sorvauts at Prytstot*. 
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It will be seen that his own misfortune rather served 
to stimulate than to suppress his interest in others. 
Referring, indeed, to one of the servants, who had lost 
part of her property during the fire and who was about 
to be married, he expressed the fear that her future hus- 
band would now get nothing with her. Cheery stoicism 
has seldom gone further than it did in the temper in 
which Lord Houghton viewed his own misfortune. 

To Henry Bright. 

i Fry* fan Hall , Nov. 20if/i. 

The morning room is open to the morning sun and the 
evening sky. AU the front is gone — that is, all the best rooms. 
There is still left enough for selves and you or any other littera- 
teur — a sort of lay parsonage. I dare not yet look over the 
books. Most are saved ; but wetted, knocked about. The pic- 
tures little damaged. The people about worked night and day — 
quite a demonstration, intensified by the wish that somebody 
else's house bad been burnt instead of mine. There is a lovely 
(American) article in the Leeds Mercury this morning. The 
loss would have been of hundreds, not thousands, had the Pom- 
fret engine been effective; but it would not work, and the hose 
was as rotten as the ancient borough. My daughters have lost 
every scrap of property and every memorial of their past lives, 
their mother’s jewellery, and their birthday presents. Florence 
had a journal from her childhood and her early poems; and 
Amieia, many curious books — all gone. But they have their 
lives before them. Robert, with the usual selfishness of manhood 
and youth, has lost nothing. He is getting well, but slowly. 


Lord Houghton to C. Millies Gas/cell. 

Crewe Hall, Nov. 29 lh, 1876. 

My dear Gaskbll, — I was about to thank you for your 
kind inquiries. The whole front is gutted; a good many 
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memories insult*, lull, nothing else, l will take you tit your 
word, and if 1 can think of any way of troubling you, l will do 
it. The signorino have lost every scrap of their little property, 
their mother’s jewels and letters, their lxtoks from the author, 
their birthday gifts and keepsakes, their love letters if they have 
any, their photographs of dead and living. Their two ladies’ 
maids had invested all their savings in despoiling the Egyptians, 
and are now despoiled in turn. Lord and Lady Portsmouth 
have offered me Hurst hourne after you leave it. 1 am thinking 
over the practicability of the offer, hut do not require any 
thinking as to my gratitude for the kindness that prompted it. 
Please let them know t his. 

I am yours very sineerely, 

ILu'imroN. 

The sympathy which tin* disaster excited was not 
confined to Lord Houghton ’« numerous friends. In 
many papers besides the W* Mercury references were 
made to the fire at Pryston as though it were some- 
thing in the nature of a public loss. The fume of the 
house as a great gathering place of men of letters was 
universally recognised, and sorrow was loudly expressed 
at the fact that such a misfortune had befallen the kind- 
hearted man who was its owner. Among the many 
letters which he received at tins time 1 select, for quota- 
tion one or two from men who knew what Pryston and 
its hospitalities were. 

W. E. Fortier to Lord Houghton,. 

Whar/tide, Lrfdn, AW. tiUk. 

My dear Houghton,— It. is almost a shame t«» plague you 
just now with reading any letters, hut I feel us if I must say 
how sincerely 1, or rather we, feel for you in this rnhimily — how 
really grieved we are. For myself, I fuel it as a jwmmat loss. 
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I have spent so many happy hours in that dear old library, and 
I could have found my way to almost all the books. I feel as if 
I was knocked about when I think of their being thrown into the 
carts, though that saved them. Is there no way by which we 
can revenge ourselves on those Pomfret firemen with their broken 
hose ? I most earnestly hope your son continues better. We 
go north to-morrow. How much better an address yon would 
give to the Aberdeen youth than shall I. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

W. E. Forster. 


Henry Bright to Lord Houghton. 

Ashjield, Knotty Ash, Nov. 21stf, 1876. 

My dear Lord Houghton,— Thank you very much indeed 
for your kind letter. I know what a sad trouble, to say the very 
least, it must all be ; and I only wish I could be as brave as you 
are. I do hope the books will not be much injured. I am so 
sorry, too, for your daughters. Shall you rebuild the house as it 
was, or change the front as I think Mr. Bennett once urged 
your doing? John Haywood and the Ed wards-Mosses are asking 
after you, and I can now tell them. 

Ever yours, dear Lord Houghton, 

Henry A. Bright. 

I have just got a Leeds Mercury. It is true, every word of it. 


Mr. I. L. Motley to Lord Houghton. 

5, Seamore Bluce, Mayfair, Nov. 23 rd. 

Dear Houghton,— I have been wishing to write a line to 
you ever since I read in the papers of the sad accident at 
Fryston, but I had no idea whither I could address a letter. 
Last evening the Duchess of Somerset told me where you were 
likely to berand so I lose no time in telling you with what true 
sympathy, with how much deep regret, I read of the fire which 
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lias endangered, and I fear much injured, that ful and 

most hospitable home of yours, which so many, many people of 
various stations and pursuits, highest and humbler, rich and 
poor, and of different. countries your thousands of friends, in 
short — have learned to regard with so mmdi affection that the 
sense of the calamity will he a widespread one indeed, 1 trust 
that the accounts one gets in the papers may he exaggerated. If 
at any time you can find a leisure moment 1 shall he very Had 
if I might he informed by yourself that the damage is not irre- 
parable. Although it is a good many years since I was at 
Fryston, I have very tender associations with it, I shall never 
forget the gentle kindness with which those dearest tome durum 
my absence in America at the outbreak of our war were sheltered, 
and the glad welcome which I received in your old hull on my 
return. I will say no more, except to renew my hopes that the 
disaster is not as great us has been described, or as it might have 
been. I see so few people in tins dead season of the year that it 
is impossible for me to learn particulars, I am glad also to 
know your address, as I have been for a few days desirous to 
communicate to you the fact of my daughter Lily's approaching 
marriage with William Uureourt. This matter gives me very 
great pleasure* . . , 

1 am, dear Houghton, 

Always sincerely yours, 

J. L, ,\loTW4Y. 

These are but specimens of the many letters in 
which the peculiar claim of Frystou upon the affection- 
ute remembrance of the writers was set forth. Keenly 
sensitive to sympathy as Lord Houghton was, there enn 
be no doubt that the warm expressions of affectionate 
regret which now poured in upon him were regarded by 
him as a real compensation for the* loss of so muelt of 
material possession, of physical comfort, and of tender 
association. The man of letters, whom Feel had once 
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thought too little of a man of business to be admitted 
to the Ministry, showed on this occasion that he was 
full of the resourceful energy of the English character. 
Even whilst the smoke was still ascending from the 
ruined building, an architect from Leeds had been sum- 
moned to consult with its owner as to its restoration, 
and very quickly Lord Houghton set about the work of 
rebuilding. Within a couple of 3 r ears from the date of 
the fire, Fryston Hall was restored in a new and im- 
proved form, in which, however, the leading features of 
the old house were tenderly preserved. The old drawing- 
room, sacred to so many memories, became Lord Hough- 
ton’s sitting-room and library, whilst the original en- 
trance hall was thrown into the old morning-room, which 
was converted into the present spacious drawing-room. 
But there was an interval during which Lord Houghton 
lived with his daughters in the main building as yet 
unrestored, and it was an interval very precious to his 
more intimate friends. For, as he had told Henry 
Bright, he had one room to spare, a kind of prophet’s 
chamber, which was reserved for friends whose society 
he especially coveted. The visitors’ book is silent as to 
the actual guests who stayed at the Hall during this 
period, but as one of them, I can testify to the pleasure 
which the favoured man, whoever he might be, derived 
from the undivided companionship of a host so richly 
gifted. Though no large party could be assembled in 
the little ante- chamber, which was the only apartment 
that could now be used as a dining-room, Houghton 
talked just as brightly and suggestively to his single 
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guest as if he had been , surrounded bv wits and 
politicians. His temper, as his own letters indicate 
was left quite unsoured by his misfortune, and he could 
joke philosophically over his very losses. In a speech 
made at Pomfrcfc soon after the lire took place, ho said 
that he was now “ keeping open house " in a new sense 
of the word, and he never lost temper, or heart or hope 
over a misfortune which would have sorely tried many 
a more pretentious philosopher. One of his first acts 
after the extinction of the fire should have been men- 
tioned atari earlier point in this narrative. He made 
it his business to ascertain the names of alt those neigh- 
bours at Pontefract who had taken any part, in the 
work of saving his property, and having secured the list 
from an authoritative quarter, he presented to each of 
these humble assistants a handsome token of las grati- 
tude. Some of the letters of thanks which he received 
from them were very touching, and afforded evidence of 
the esteem in which he was held by his immediate 
neighbours. 


Tw It. A. Bright, 


iJeetmher 

My best books will not turn up; they tell me they were 
saved, but I should like to net* them. You must send mu any 
Athemum you wish me to read. I could not purchase that 
scurrilous print that compared me to Eliza Cook even nt a book- 
staH. I quite go with you about Kingsley, lie literally rawed 
himself to death, and everybody about him. How preferable 

was Newman's gentlemanlike falsehood to ins struiutose iidgety 

truth. 
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To his Son . 

Crewe Rail, Dec . Z%nd, 1876. 

Dearest Robert, — We have a better and a brighter day, and 
1 hope you are getting a pleasant drive. I have just finished 
u Harold ;j> with great delight. There is a grand unity and local 
colour in the field of history about it that stamps it first-rate. I 
shall write and tell the Laureate I think so. Yenables was 
telling us that his house in Bolton Row was the scene of the 
death of Frederick Maurice and of the reception of Manning into 
the Catholic Church. On which I improvised an inscription to 
put over the door which met with general applause : — 

Ex IIAC BOMO 

Fredericus Maurice 

AD SUPEROS, 

Henricus Manning 

AB INFEROS, 

T RAN S I E RU NT. 

. . . . I propose if you are pretty well that you should go 

back with me to Fryston on Saturday, to return to Serlby for 
Christmas, and to some discharge of your obligations to them. 

Your affectionate 

Houghton. 

One of Lord Houghton’s engagements during the 
winter was at Glasgow, where he unveiled a statue of 
Robert Bums. The ceremony took place in January, on 
the poet’s birthday, and the task entrusted to him was 
thoroughly congenial, though the weather was hardly 
suited to an out-door meeting. “ An open-air demon- 
stration in January,” he observed in a letter, “ is worthy 
of a people who wear no breeches.” His speech on the 
occasion was happy, and the whole proceedings were 
decidedly successful. 
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To A in Sun. 

8, Park Trmm% ULt^om^ d\nt. i:\nt t 1877. 

Dearest Robert.,— It will amine yon to have a slip of my 
morning 1 speech on Thursday, 1ml do not lot it got into print 
It is a comfort that I shall not have to deliver it in the garb of 
the Gael, but with three shirts on amt extra underclothing. I 
only want a wig. . . . We shall probably go to Edinburgh 

on Friday, and home Saturday. The girls delighted in Lord 
Winmarleiglds old-world stories : his having been twiee switched 
at Eton for attending two royal funerals without leave, ami his 
having run a race with George IV, at Frog more to meet Queen 
Charlotte. lie was quite devoted to the late Lord Derby; the 
only creditable thing I know about that Homeric statesman. 
Gladstone's speech means mischief.* . . 

Lord H outfit tan ft* Mr. i f iodsLmr, 

Frgztun, dun. i\MA, 1877. 

My dear Gladstone,— I semi you through Murray my last 
edition, that you may revive your recollection of my Oriental 
poems. They are quite as good prophecy m that of the Milieu- 
aria ns. 

You were much regretted at Glasgow, and 1 applied to 
Burns and the lyric popular poetry of Scotland your fine image 
of vapour and flood, with great, success. There went over one 
hundred thousand persons present. 

Apropos of your article on the Prince Consort, I have always 
heard that Queen Anne was taken ill of the paroxy sm of which 
she died in the Cabinet ; that George I, presided over tint first 
and second after his arrival, but not understanding flu* language, 
told Walpole to come and toll him afterwards what was dune, so 
that the absence of the Sovereign is purely accidental. 

You will have to tackle a question put to me the other day, 


• On tins Eastern qtiaailcm. 
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and which I could not answer : Is there in all history an 
example where foreign interference terminated or even mitigated 
the strife and violences of contending races and religions in the 
same country, without complete occupation and rule, such as ours 
in India ? Hope to see you somewhere next week. 

Yours very truly, 

Houghton. 


Mrs. Procter to Lord Houghton. 

Queen Anne’s Mansion , Jan. 28th, 1877. 

My dear Friend, — It was very kind of you to recollect me. 
It must have been a fine sight, and I am glad your children 
were with you, and could hear you speak. For myself I always feel 
“ too late ! J ’ It is much better that you should write to me, come 
and see me, than pronounce an eulogium upon me when dead. 
You and your generation are not to blame. Janies lerry, of the 
Morning Chronicle, offered him money and work, and this should 
not be forgotten. Your allusion to your father was charming. 

I remember saying once to Mr. Milnes, “ How was it you did 
not make your son a Conservative ?” “ l made him something 

better — I made him a good man.” I have had my share of 
good things in this world; but the greatest compliment I ever 
received was your father at dinner putting a £10 note on my 
plate, and saying that if I would stay another day I should have 
it. This is the only occasion upon which I had any chance of 
earning money. Be good and let me know when you come to 
London. Here I am at St. LeonardVon-Sea until Thursday, 
when we go home. I suppose you are building. I have made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Rut son,* who is a friend and admirer of 
yours. Mr. Patmore and I are putting together a few papers 
left by my dear one. It will make a volume the size of Charles 
Lamb’s life. My love to your daughters. 

Your affectionate old friend, 

Anne B. Procter. 

* Tlio lato Albert Oslif Rutson, Mombcr of the London School Board. 
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hard 1 1 t>u;i hf »n t» Ni'niy itnyht 

St, Jnn'n Ihtl, (‘hrtixt'jf, Ft ft. II///, 

Thiw ia the place where Mr. and Mrs. Fun. lived, and which 
wus a place of pilgrimage to the English Whigs, I remember 
the old lady allowing me a ramshackle mtmmcr-houxe where she 
and Mr. Fox used to dine of? I won and not Itenns, as she 

said. It ia now the most beautifully decorated villa in England. 

I met the groat Crusader (Mr. (llmhdone) at dinner on 
Friday. He was in great force, and has a right to he ho. Kvury 
Liberal feels himself twice as safe in his seat ns he did six 
months ago. It will he amusing to we how the Parliamentary 
game goes on. Both parties want to tight— the Turkish party to 
ahow their majority, and the Hussiuns to force the Uovernment 
into sonic violence. 


To hi* 

St, inn n thtt t Vh /V4, ittfh* 

Dka&kht ttotiKUT,-- 1 tUm 1 ! think y»»u Imvi* #mi tim chnwi- 
ing place. It is Isamtiful even without sunshine or greenery. 
The Prince of Wales was very aflahle on Saturday. He gave 
me a cigarette, remarking that he thought 1 hud not got that 
vice. I told him I only did it mil of roped f.. r his presence. 
He spoke excellently ; m fact, after y.-ur relative, he is the host 
after-dinner speaker in the cuntry. I am to so him at .Marl- 
borough House altout the H.W -S. (Or ceased \\ ifc s Sister) alter 
the Um'e on Saturday. ... 

Your affectionate 

Hot oltToti. 

A story has long been current which the above letter 
appears to confirm. It is that the I’rim-e, having asked 
Lord Houghton one day who was the host after-dinner 
speaker in England, received from hitu the courtly reply, 
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“ It rests with you and myself, sir.” His letter to his 
son shows that his opinion of the Prince’s powers was a 
genuine one, whilst his own claim to distinction in the 
same capacity will he disputed by none who knew him 
in his prime. 

To Henry Bright . 

Fryston, March 17th, 1877. 

I came down to Fryston to open a bazaar for the purpose of 
making my church uncomfortable. If they drive me out of my 
pue (the proper way of spelling it, the meaning being “ private ”), 
I join the Nonconformists and return to the faith of my fathers. 
Lord Acton has delayed the issue of the Philobiblon volume for 
three months. I hate him as much as the Pope does. I have 
had some good Saturday breakfasts at 6, Clifford Street. I have 
another next Saturday ; will you come ? There is a new Prench 
book called “ L'Assommoir,” which everybody reads, and which 
makes everybody sick ; don't read® it. Tennyson has taken a 
house in town for three months, and will only dine out at 7 ; and 
all society has to submit to this idiosyncrasy of the poetical 
digestion. 

Lord Houghton to Mr. Gladstone. 

6, Clifford Street, Saturday , March 24 dh, 1877. 

My dear Gladstone, — If you are in town next Wednesday, 
the 28th, will you dine here with Tennyson ? H. P. M. names 
his own hour, 7. I wish you had mentioned Frederick Maurice 
in your estimate of preachers ; to me it was more apostolic than 
anything I ever heard. 


Mr. Gladstone to Lord Houghton. 

73, Harley Street, March 26th, 1877. 

My dear Houghton Many thanks, I cannot dine, but 
will, assuming your permission, come in the evening. It was 
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not iny intention to describe the greatest preaelmrs or speakers 
1 laid heard or the most striking, hut those in whom some 
feature was observable that was imperfect or even open to ob- 
ioetion in itself, but vet was tolerable, or even desirable from its 
contributing to make up a remarkable ami excellent whole. But 
my desultory and scrambling remarks might well mislead you as 


to my meaning* 


Uver istwvivly ytutra, 

\V, K. C 1 1. A I is Id M ;. 


hunl tltutiffiftw /m Mr. 

My DKAR(«l.At>tm>NK,— I have to thank you for the pretty 
volumes of Gleanings from your large field “ from the author.” 

I know the sheaves already. 1 should like to have had the 
literary portion which I itm-d nfTeel iu a more bibliotheca! form. 
Poet Rogers used to say, " Noho.lv had written earefully since 
they had rawil to Is- printed m quarto.” 

You may have seen my tiiimeattaehed to a memorial addressed 
to the authorities at Cambridge, reverting the compulsory study 
of Greek. I romemher dear Lyttelton took an interest in that 
subject, and would have Wen tmieh astonished to see that view 
regarded as implying any disregard of elussieal studies in general. 
1 should like to see Gatin taught as universally us in our old 
Grammar Schools; hut Greek should bo the first of aeeotn- 
plishmenla. 

I mu, 

Yours very truly, 

Hot UllTON. 

Iml Houghton to ht* Ihttujhlet Ffoirnrr, 

C'tif'toH, ft riliirstlt jy. 

The Duke of is here, and is wonderful h improved, as 

most, men are, by having held a prominent position in the world. 
There is nothing so odbu* to self and fellows as obsetmty. 
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Traveller s’ Club , May 

I have just been breakfasting with Gladstone. We talked 
no politics, mainly Walter Scott and other novel subjects ; but he 
made it very agreeable. He said he had been in a hurry for forty 
years, which must account for many of his shortcomings. 

Loudon , April YUh, 1877. 

D barest Florence, — I got back from Fryston yesterday 
evening. The foundations are turning out so bad that there will be 
a very heavy expense in renewing them. The architect must have 
been thinking of Venice, for the whole front is built on a wooden 
base which has gradually decayed, and there are heaps of rotten 
wood taken out. Flack nett says the drawing-room side might 
have come down with a run. In which of Wilkie Collinses books 
is the disappearance of a whole house and its contents in a land- 
slip? 

Lord Houghton to Henry Bright. 

April 15 th, 1877. 

I have taken a big house to entertain you and the Philos 
at breakfast in May, and you must come up if the result is 
your bankruptcy and a lying article in Truth. I take possession 
of 24, Arlington Street on the 20th. Before this I am at 
6, Clifford Street. I find my books still more disordered than I 
expected, hardly any large series complete, and the number of 
broken volumes most annoying. My fine Dante and Froissart 
have turned up, but Charles I/s Spenser is still missing. 

To Miss Louisa Milnes . 

Fryston Hall, Ferrybridge , May 24 th } 1877. 

Dearest Louisa, — You will like a letter with this date. I 
came here to see how the building was going on, and found the 
top all right — that is, the roof is all on— a little higher than 
before, but nothing to change the front aspect. The bottom — 
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that is, the foundation— has turned out very hud. The piles were 
rotten, have to be taken out, ami U> he replaced by bricks and 
concrete; going down in some places to the depth of ten feet 
below the foundation. It is an interest in*: ‘Humph of masonic 
skill, but I fear a very costly one without anything to show for 

it. ' ■ • The Hoard School is prospering, and the architect 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission has been to see the church. 
There are fortunately not means enough to spoil the outside, 
so they are going to be content with opening out the roof and 
re-pewing. I transfer my box to the gallery which gives satis- 
faction. 1 have written to-day a somewhat long article in the 
Leedx Mercury against the Bishopric of Wakefield. 1 might 
have said they might he content with their “ Viear," hut 1 don’t 
suppose anyone reads it nowadays. 1 hope to have some 
peaches for my banquet to General Grant on the 7th. I have 
the Dukes of ‘Wellington and Argyll, the Marquis of Ripon and 
Hertford, the six leading Generals, Lords Granville and Rose- 
bery, Kinglake, ami Ilareourt. This ought to set up the 
American people. Everybody wlto supported the North will be 
there in the evening, I went to I’omfret to sec Mr. Hammond 
about his new vicarage, but he was from home. The Moxona 
were at Paris, so 1 consoled myself with Hr. ItisM-t's excellent 
sherry. He complimented me both on my p*ht ie« and my divinity, 
agreeing with me against Gladstone and the new Bishopric* . . 
The farmers are rejoicing in the high price of wheat in conse- 
quence of the War. But it is a curious illustration, that whilst 
the farmer gains about a shilling per quarter, — — mists her 
flour at the rate of 10». .... 

Your affect innate, 

IlmoMTnN, 

Lord Houghton’s dinner to Ueneml Grant duly took 
place. Remembering the hospitality he hud himself 

* Mr. Richard Moxon, who is still happily living, loot Wen one of 
Lord Houghton's staunchest politics! friends *t the time when he repre- 
sented Pontefract In Parliament, and he was throughout hi* life warmly 
attached to him. Dr. Biaset was Rector of Pontefract. 
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received whilst in the United States, he was anxious to 
do his utmost for the distinguished American who was 
now in England. 

His social engagements during the season were, 
however, interrupted by a slight accident which confined 
him to his room for a time. 

To Ms Son. 

June ZZnd, 1877. 

Dujaumst Hobkut, — -I had the oddest accident in the world 
in the Park yesterday. There was rather a jam of horses, and a 
Miss Panpihar rode by me with a loose curb rein, which the 
wind sent under my feet and up my leg. This dragged me 
back,* the stirrup leather gave way, and the pony went from 
under me. 1 fell on my face, and luckily the ground was so 
soft that, though my nose and chin were bruised, the injury 
was not serious, and the damage not very perceivable. I thought 
when 1 got up that 1 should have a nose like Thackeray’s. 
Poor Amy was in front, and saw my pony without a rider, 
which was a great shock to her. I went straight to bed, and 
have not been up to-day. They will let you know how I am 
going on ... . 

I am your affectionate, 

Hx. 


To Miss Louisa Milnes . 

Arlington St. } Piccadilly , 

June 

Deaukst Louisa,— You might demur to “ many happy re- 
turns 99 of yesterday, but give us as many as you can, not for 
your sake, but for ours. In one of Henry Taylor s books, he 
says that old women exercise more beneficent family influence 
than any other individuals. It is the same socially. London is 
suffering at this moment distinctly from the absence of any 
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clever and important "hi ladtea. Kohcrt, iu mv plum, went 
with the Baroness yesterday t" "pen the new Pleasure (Jnnnul 
at St. Pnncras, ami proposed tu smite thousand people a vote o£ 
thanks to her. Amy says he did it without hesitation, and in 
excellent taste. There was great applause, and an uutery '* Ci.al 
bless the Queen of the Poor!” 1 am t«« be earned downstairs 
this afternoon, but have been "bitted t" put off a breakfast 
to the Comte de Paris. It is mueh the same aeeident. us 
Eobert’s at Serlhv, hut slighter ! 

Dear lovo to June. , 

I mir iitiutf »*, 

11*0 Ml! TON* 


To t/rmy Hr i*/ ft? t 

Jriiihjtutt Si . , J m nr ’!'.**/*» |sjf, 

I never wrote to frit you **f my urentenf , I have !*»♦*•« in 
bed and bed rot an for n week, hearing nothin# «»f t In* London 
June* but the horses of the Lbendilly etmehe*. which i forme 
Walpole, who lived here* and Hogarth win* jmhtUnl luw, might 
have listened to in their time, I tub* my first drive to-day, hut 
ghall not be abb to ride, which I enjoy in town and dislike 
in the country j I don 1 ! know why, 

Jb ttenri Htitjki. 

July m 

The Rcmhttrghe dinner went off very jdeumintiy, I linil 
myself carried to if, The Puke made himself i*#rmdd*% m only 
Dukes am do* I jiroirdsed them u h*«*k for t*e*t year, 

ATff, Proetrr iu hmd U*mijhh*n, 

Norik ,/lerr it 4% S, li t% J id y iUf $ I H 7 7 , 

My oka it Lotto Houomtcim,—! wimt very iimrh to know 
how you and yottfi are* mid what y*m are gciing to do wills 
yourself this autumn, W ill yim jnmbli ymirndf at mmv butte, 
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and expiate the sins of good dinners by eating bad ones? I 
generally find that wliat is disagreeable is said to be good for 
one. We are here in a very simple place, and the best thing 
here is the society of Lady Elizabeth Duncan. She is charming. 

I go and see her every other day, and should go every day were 
it not that I am afraid of wearying her. She is a fine old 
gentlewoman .... I suppose your season lias come to 
an end with the garden parties, which seem to have been good. 
We are cold bore, wearing our winter cloaks. I found Lady 
Duncan with a lire yesterday, and the rain it raineth every day. 

I paid Carlyle a visit before I left London. I found him just as 
be was in 1825, when I first knew him; bis eyes are as keen 
as they were then. We talked of old days, and we both cried as 
we spoke of our dear, dear Edward Irving. Please send me a 
line. I love my old friends best, and to me there is nothing 
so delightful as to speak of those days that are no more. You 
and I and Mr. Kinglake are all that are left of the goodly band 
that used to come to St. John's Wood : Eliot Warburton, 
Motley, Adelaide, Count do Verg, Chorley, Sir Edwin Landseer, 
my husband. 

Your affectionate old friend, 

Anne B. Procter 

Lord Houghton recovered from his accident in time 
to enable him to visit Plymouth on the occasion of the 
meeting of the British Association there in August. 
He stayed at Mount Edgecombe. 

To Henry Bright . 

Torquay, August 25 th 9 1877. 

I have been doing the British Association at Plymouth. As 
I was staying at that “ gem of the sea," Mount Edgecombe, 
I liked it; but in itself it was uneventful and unsocial. The 
West kept up its character for dulness and not for adventure. 
We talked a great deal about population and subsistence in my 
section. It is curious how the Malthusian doctrine seems to 
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r j |(l (|j,» English people, fur by our “ I urn inclined to 1 m? 
Busiiutiun, espofiully it« t i*U country where utiy.lrs.vut in the 
social ladder is ahomiiiablt*. There is Home little improvement 

in this matter : for instance, lawl marries Lath — ; ami 

lie is to be a tenant, farmer. But you would dislike one of your 
boys standing behind a counter, and I should not like Hubert to 
keep an hotel, both which in Atnerieu would he mutters of course. 
What a pleasant book the " Life of Ik? tf uineey is. 

T" the Sit me. 

Any uni 

Pda« seems to me the best serial biographer (alter Lord 
Houghton) of hm times, It is really interesting to have one* 
early writings alluded to as '* |«vms ” in the West. It shows 
oneoE two things: either the thing is remembered, or someone 
likes one well enough to pretend that it i« so. 

Thiers died in the month of September, and Lord 
Houghton was asked to write about him fur the Fort- 
nightly Review. 

jborti Uuut/hiou tii Juhn Afnrlty, 

Ftj/ahm //■»//, September 1 I/A, 1H?7. 

My DRAtt Moautf,— -Thiers will 1* talked and written out, 
ami have become a lwre, bv the time yi.nr next number is out, so 
I would not write about him if l «’»uld. The disastrous tire has 
burnt or lost the few letters 1 bud from him, and wlm U l would 
have given you, but they* were not interesting like UuisotV, 
Lird Granville told mo yesterday that bis father -aid, " All 
French politicians lie, but with distinctions, Comte Molt* lies 
to keep up the dignity of hi« i-ouulry ami his «.«u ; Thiers lies 
de guidi tie war — it is natural to him , M Um/.ot only lies when 
the condition of the State require* it.” The best notice of 
Thiers I have seen is in an odd place— -in Tmth. It i* written by 
Henry Ltdiouebere, one of the few British who know French* 
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men. I said at Sheffield that my intimacy with Thiers con- 
vinced me of all the futility of our judgment of foieign states- 
men ; it was so impossible for such a man to have succeeded with 
us. Guizot, on the contrary, would have done almost as well as 
Peel. There is a point in this war no one has noticed ; in regular 
belligerency the whole matter is duty ; here on both sides it is 
real savage appetising amusement, the odd duality of kindness 
and bloodshed ; why should it stop ? It makes men happy. If 
you are to have war at all, such ones are the only defensible 
ones. There is some compensation for the immense discomfort 

Have you been abroad with Mr. Chamberlain ? 

J Houghton. 


Lord Houghton to Henry Bright. 

October Vlth, 1877. 

Please procure for yourself and me Mr. Iiall Caine’s dramatic 
study. I am delighted to hoar that there is a second man of letters 
in Liverpool, and he should be made much of. The Academy 
behaves very cruelly; but I respect provincial literature when 
we can get it. 

To the Same . 

Fry stow, October 20 th, 1877. 

Have you read and reviewed a novel called “ Heaps ot Money? 

If you have not, do so. It is one of the few witty books I have 

read for an age This building process makes this house 

so cold that I shall not be able to be here in the winter, so we 
must try to meet at Crewe. 

To the Same . 

November. 

Sumner speaks of me amiably, which is more than I do of 
him. I like Burnaby very much, but think his book over-praised 
The truth is people are amazed at anything but the merest 
commonplace coming from a soldier, especially a Liieguardsman 



Failing health hardly diminished Houghton's in- 
terest in tin* men ul letters el his time. II** was uo 
longer able, indeed, t** live *m *ueh terms »»t rinse in- 
timacy with them us had existed between himself and 
(’arly'h*. Thackeray, Tennyson, and Spudding. If no 
other difference had existed, it would have been impoa- 
sihle to ignore the difference «>fage. Net, to the last, 
he was always curious about the " rising men," always 
anxious to know them, and, if to* e-mld, !•» give them a 
helping hand. Une day in* remarked to his biographer, 

«* j think I know every man ><f letters mm whom I want 
to know, except one." The exe. pt inn was Mr Tlmmux 
Hardy, for whom he felt a gnat admirathm. But the 
momentary expression of sutisfuetnm with the extent <>t 
his acquaintanceship in the literary world must have 
been due merely to a passing tit *»f depression ; fur it 
was only a week or two later that he wrote making 
eager inquiries about another of tin* younger novelists, 
and begging for an introduction to him At the Beef. 
steak Club, which he frequented regularly when in 
London, he was brought ui eontaet with many of the 
younger actors, and he always had a kind word lor 
them. For Mr, Irving he hud a real admiration, and 
took part with a keen relish in sunn* of tin* m/m/min 
for which the Lyceum, under its present management, 
is famous. His biographer ennuot ignore the fact 
that many of the new generation ’ knew him nut," 

They could not understand his complex character; 
they were bewildered by his paradoxes, and inclined to | 

regard them ns expressions of his real opinions upon I 
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men and things. At times, too, young men who had 
a full share of the confidence of youth took offence at 
his humour, and afforded a measure of their own 
possession of that inestimable quality by the manner 
in which they resented the light raillery in which 
he delighted. Not that this raillery was ever vicious 
or unkind. But sometimes it pierced a vain soul 
to the quick ; and words which Carlyle would 
have received with a burst of delighted laughter 
excited quite another sentiment in the breasts of 
men who were not worthy to touch the hem of Carlyle’s 
cloak. 

But whether appreciated or not, in one respect 
Houghton never varied — that was, in the real affection 
which he felt for all who belonged to the literary calling. 
The humblest man amongst them might have reckoned 
with confidence upon his friendship and his sympathy. 
It was not many months before his death that he was 
entertained by the Birmingham Press Club as its guest 
at one of its annual dinners. The company was one of 
working journalists — only distinguished by the fact 
that they formed part of the great body of the English 
Press. Lord Houghton spoke to them words of real 
wisdom, full of kindly feeling, touched, too, with that 
rare feeling for literature as an art which he had 
always possessed. When he was leaving the party, the 
young men composing it rose to their feet and cheered 
him with an enthusiasm which touched him. He 
turned round and, with uplifted hand, uttered a single 
sentence of farewell, “ Be brave, my boys ! be good 1 ” 
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Tluu-i' were none present wlm were nut moved l.»y that 
simple appeal. 

It was noticeable all through Ins life that he had a 
special regard for those literary workers who lived in 
the provinces, away from the turmoil and publicity of 
London. A provincial journalist seemed to him to ho 
in every respect ns deserving of friendship and sympathy 
as a London journalist ; and if he saw anything in one of 
the country newspapers which scented to have merit, ho 
was generally anxious to know the wjitei , It at any 
time he heard of anything being done in literature by a 
resident in Yorkshire, he would make it special effort to 
meet the author, and afford him such compensations 
as lie could for the lack of the stimulus to U> Found In 
the great centres of literary wo,*k In these pages, of 
necessity I have had to speak ehietly of his friendships 
with men who were eminent ami successful ; for it is 
only in such friendships that the world at large feels 
any interest. But a great company of men. many 
of whom arts still living, who have never emerged 
from obscurity, have never won the applause of 
the public, heard from him those cheering words of 
sympathy and appreciation which are so precious to tlm 
intellectual worker. And it was seldom that his kind- 
ness ended in mere words. Lady Burton, in the letter 
I have quoted, spoke of what sueh nu n as her husband 
and Mr, Swinburne had owed to Houghton ; and the 
reader of these pages knows something of other canes in 
which lie had 1mm the first to recognise and assist men 
of undoubted genius. But in the background were a 
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host of other men, for whom he had done as much. He 
was untiring in his eagerness to help where he believed 
that help was merited, and would not he given in vain. 
Little as he liked letter-writing, he was constantly 
writing to make the names of unknown journalists and 
men of letters known to the leading writers of the day. 
If he knew that one of these humbler friends of his was 
going to any city abroad, he would, unsolicited, forward 
to him -a batch of introductions to the most notable 
personages in the place. Sometimes he almost embar- 
rassed those whom he liked with his kindness. Before 
now a provincial journalist has gone abroad bearing 
with him letters of introduction from Lord Houghton 
to royal princes, ambassadors, Ministers, and the most 
renowned of European authors — all given spontaneously, 
and with no other object but that of helping a man 
whom he esteemed. Remembering these things, the 
world may well forget those impetuous utterances which 
occasionally fell from his lips in moments of irritation, 
the rare instances in which his humour took an acid 
form, or his sarcasm was pointed by too keen a personal 
application. 

“ A Review of Lord Melbourne’s Life ” was one of 
the works of Lord Houghton, penned during the winter. 
It was written in response to an urgent request from 
Mr. Morley, and appeared in the Fortnightly Review. 

“There is no one in England,” wrote Mr. Morley, “so 
exactly qualified to do justice to Lord Melbourne's political 
position as you are. Nobody else lias been at once a vigilant 
spectator and an actor, knows equally well the people of the 
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roU (r]\ Northern town-; :m«l the f <*rrit*»ri i! mbtuerat (C hnl hloss 
him I), and is e*pmll\ From canting fmmnias «*f the hustings 
and tlu» loading art ii*U‘ ; ho, m f say , I hope tin* friendly tank 
may fall to you, an you art* kind enough t»» ho willing to under- 
take 

html Hnmjiilm ft* Jnint ,!jW/e// w 

/‘Vf,v/H« //*#//, th*h»h**e Mf| ff h 

My muit Mniu.r.y, IF tin* publisher will send a eupy of 
Torrens 1 book [ H Life of lent! Melbourne ) tomcat t he Travellers’ 
Club, Fall Mull, I will see if 1 eau *!•» anything useful tm it. It 
is, however, with him as with many other notable persons whom 
1 only saw in their decadence j and knowing how nge alters men, 
lam very careful in my judgment of those I have only known 
in their sere-lime. If Mrs. ‘Norton had been id ive, she would 
willingly and jxnverfully have help'd me, and said things through 
me she could not have said herself. But the < treat Silence has 
come there too. 

How Frederic Harrison comes out in his Symposium ! 

Your* very truly, 

lluuntnm 

When tin 1 MS. of Lord Houghton'* article readied 
the printers 1 hands, it wits in tmelt it state that it threw 
another task both upon editor and compositor, 

u Dear Loan IIomii!TC>m # ## wrote Mr. Morley, January 27th, 
1878, u I did my wry beat to make your article correct, flown to 
a comma# If I live longer in this cheerful world than you, I 
shall he aide to tell yrntr biographer that whereas the printers 
only demand hiilf«a»cruwii n sheet extra for 1 Dean Stanley,* 
for you they will have nothing less than ill per cent, to induce 
them to do their work, lint the Imdy is mure than raiment, and 
an article is more than handwriting; and I am redly very 
much obliged I o you for one of the moat toierestfitg pieces l 
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have evev published. It is a most furnished estimate of a man 
of singular quality. I suppose you are right in calling him 
‘the last of the gentlemen ministers/ 

Lord Houghton’s handwriting was the terror of his 
friends. Only one who has been compelled to spend 
many months in reading the letters and journals of a 
lifetime can fully estimate the difficulties which the 
stranger, to whom a MS. in his hand was submitted, 
had to confront. In his youth, it is true, he wrote 
leoibly; but after middle age, he seemed to suffer from 
a positive inability to follow the ordinary rules of cali- 
graphy, the result being - that his letters weie a series of 
symbols rather than of actual words. Familiarity, of 
course, enabled his regular correspondents to grasp his 
meaning, though, even in their case, it was not easy to 
do so at the first glance ; and it is quite possible that 
in the transcripts of his many letters, printed in these 
volumes, some serious errors may have crept in from 
this cause. Many amusing stories have been told of the 
difficulties occasioned by his peculiar handwriting. A 
tradition has long prevailed to the effect that the worst 
English writer of the past generation was Dean Stanley; 
but Dean Stanley’s writing, difficult though it is, 
cannot be compared with the writing of Lord Houghton 
in his later days, and the letter I have quoted from Mr. 
Morley shows that the compositors of London held this 
opinion. Not the least amusing feature of the cor- 
respondence which Lord Houghton left behind him was 
the number of letters received from friends, containing 
inquiries as to the meaning of notes he had addressed 
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to them. At tlu* Uenend Post Ulhee, among other 
curiosities of the same kind exhibited there, is one of the 
envelopes addressed by Lord Houghton, the decipher- 
ment of which was looked upon by the Postal authori- 
ties as a miracle of acuteness on their part. He himself 
was fully sensible of this serious limitation to the enjoy- 
ment of his epistolary effusions; but it seemed as though 
no care on his part could sutliee to enable him to write 
with the plainness of an ordinary mortal. There is no 
wonder, therefore, that Mr. Morley and the other editors, 
whose pages he graced with his contributions, looked 
with almost as much of terror as of gratitude to the 
favours he thus bestowed upon them. 

The year 1>?H opened gloomily for Lord Houghton 
with the death of another old friend, Sir William Stir- 
ling Maxwell. 

a Stirling Maxwell's death” j he writes to Henry Bright] 
“is a denotation. He, I, mid you were the only real men of 
letters in Great Britain. I am writing a few words about him 
in the Academy” 

The loss of Ids friend opened up for Houghton 
himself a new position of dignity and usefulness, 
that of Foreign Corresponding Secretary of the Royal 
Academy. ' 

Sir Fraud* ft rant fa Lord tfaayktaa, 

21, Samfjf Flare, Hr yea P* Park, March XI fh, 1 X7S, 

Pea it Loan HoiaiitToK,— —Your name hn» lieen submitted to 
the Council of tin* Royal Academy a* mircewuir to the late Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell, fur the vacant honorary office 
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of Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. I need hardly tell 
yon that the office is almost if not quite a purely honorary 
one, entitling you to some of the privileges of an Academician. 
The Council were unanimous in their approval, and if you will 
intimate to me your willingness to do us the honour of accepting 
the post, I will have the pleasure of submitting your name to 
the next General Assembly for confirmation. 

I am ever, dear Lord Houghton, 

Yours sincerely, 

Francis Grant, P.R.A. 

Lord Houghton gave his assent, and the nomination 
of the President was duly confirmed. Among the privi- 
leges attached to this distinction was that of regular 
attendance at the Royal Academy banquets. Houghton 
had frequently been the guest of the Academy on these 
occasions, but he now took his place amongst the Acade- 
micians as a matter of right, and for the future, whilst 
he lived and his health permitted, never failed to be 
present at their board on the occasion of their great 
yearly festival. 

Another honour was also offered to him during the 
spring of this year when Sir Rutherford Alcock, the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, asked him 
to allow himself to be proposed as his successor in that 
important office. This position, however, involved the 
performance of duties which with the best .will in the 
world he felt to be beyond his strength, now waning 
with the passage of the years, and he consequently 
never attained a dignity which in his earlier days he 
would eagerly have coveted. 
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Nothing lias boon said as v»*t in this memoir of 
Lord Houghton’s irumdsldp tor tin* vmimmt author 
who is known to us as Uvongt* Hiiot. it, was, however, 
very real. He had been one of those who from the first 
had recognised the brilliant talents of the writer of 
“ Scenes of Clerical Life;” and after her identity had 
boon revealed, he was one of the chosen lew who know 
her intimately in private lite. 


J //’.v, f/eojy/e Li'#'*'. s /•■ 

fkr /Vmry, \**rt ft fUtnl\ Utyrnfa l\u'k % 

April Wkt lsjs. 

JDbau Ijoiu> Houmitun, I had a link* dial with Mrs, M. 
the morning I met her under vmir kind auspices, and | i hitik m 
came to the understand tug that I preferred the breach to 
the observance of such fluttering attentions m cal In from 
u Strangers.” I have been m constantly declining to accept 
proposed visit# of that kind from American Indira that it would 
be invidious on my part to make an exception, note** it were 
warranted by the prospect that I could render wane needed stir- 
vice. But Mra. M. t« »o well received and appreciated that I 
can add nothing to her advantage# during her winy in ismdem. 
Visits from friends and from t hose win* are likely to become 
friends I am very fond of, but I have n horror of being inter- 
viewed and written about, and though I would u««i impute an 
intention of that sort to Mm M.,, my mqierienee in relation to 
other American ladies has confirmed me in my churlish habits. 
Pray interpret mu charitably, atut tsdieve tm 

Yours very sincerely, 

M. K. L»;w» 
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.Edward Fitzgerald to Lord Houghton. 

Little Grange , Woodhridge , April 30, 1878. 

Dear Lord Houghton,— You are as ever very kind to me, 
not least so in writing me a letter which I find is a hard task to 
my oldest friends now, partly because of their being oldest I 
suppose. M y dear old Spudding, * I can barely screw out a dozen 
lines once a year from him. I have just had them, almost two 
months before the year was out, and on them I must try to live 
another year more. 

“ And with the aid such correspondents give 
Life passes on — * ’tis labour— but we live.” 

So says Crabbe, only cc ships and sailing ” in the first line, from 
his “ Borough,” which with the rest of him no one now reads 
except myself 1 believe. I write at once not only to thank you, 
but to return you Lushington’s corrections. I should have 
thought they wore printers’, not copyists’, errors. In return for 
all this I enclose for you one of my works. You see I drew it for 
myself because I often find myself puzzled about the few dates 
in the dear fellow’s life when reading his letters, as they are now 
edited : then I thought that some others would like such a 
“Coteleite d’Agneau h la Minute,” as Pollock calls it, and so 
here it is for you if you please. I am told that the present 
generation sneers at Cl L. — I suppose a natural revolt from their 
predecessors — ns who love him so well. But his turn will come 
again, I feel sure. u Saint Charles,” said old Thackeray to 
me in a third door in Charlotte Street, thirty years ago, putting 
one of (1 LAs letters to his forehead. I won’t swear to the 
exact accuracy of my “ Cotelette ; ” it is not easy to get it all 
from his biographies— and I am— Paddy, but I believe it is 
near enough. Pray do not be at the trouble of acknowledging it. 
You entertained many people at that 20 Pall Mall as I can 
witness for one, and one of us was a thief. I suppose someone 
stole a volume I had of Thackeray’s drawings which I lent to 
Anne T. when she was about that best l€ Orphan of Pimlico.” 
I entreated her to use some of his more graceful drawings, 
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enough caricature already ; hut she or her publisher listened not, 
and she never could find toy hook again. I did not want it 
again, but 1 did no! wish it to fall info other hands than hers* 
Now I think you have enough of 

Youra very sincerely, 

KtlWAUI) 

(how many more of the name do you know?) 

i’Yivuuiuun 

Surely the Kent# should be published* What a fuss the 
cockneys make about Shelley just now, not worth Keats’s little 
linger* 

The enclosure in Pit/,geruld\s let for was a brief list 
of the principal dates and 'events in Lam Ids life, just 
such a list as would bo found useful by any reader of 
his letters, 

Early in May Lord Houghton and Ids daughters 
went to Paris for a few weeks to visit old friends there* 

To M» Htm , 

6, riifml St. t A %, I #78. 

Dbarxbt Hmmur ,— Write it few Sines to urn at Hotel St, 
James, Hue St. Honour, Hark , , , I dim* with Wadding- 

ton on Monday to meet II ,it, II,* and tin Tuesday and Wednesday 
to meet oilier notahilitiea; that is \x hat I call hospitality. 
You will see my Academy ijawlt in the Oixrrrrr to-morrow* 
I have written it «t*t for oner, which 1 always dkikt! doing, 
distrusting my memory more than my improvisation. 

To ikm Bo m i , 

Pari* % l/uf 10/4, 1 87ft. 

We have had very nice weather, and the chcutmi!#-- Tenny- 
son's u hyacinth tree* are in high beauty, The VYaddingious 
are uncommonly kind, We dined tliere them* two days running, 
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and do so again on Monday. It is tlie best amusement the 
girls have ; they do not know enough people to make the balls 
amusing. I have just been by myself to one at the Marshal's — 
not one hundred people. All Society cut the old man since he 
accepted “celt e horrible RepubUque.” I have had interesting 
conversations with Gambetta and other public men, and am 
going to-morrow to see Victor Hugo and Zola (“ L'Assommoir ") . 

. . . We had the Comte do Paris's box at the Italian Opera 

last night, and we have the Marshal's to-night at the Grand 
Opera. 

In the summer a sharp attack of illness prostrated 
his strength, and he was ordered to the baths of Royat, 
where he spent some weeks, afterwards visiting La Puy 
Carcassonne and Nunes, and staying with some friends 
near St. Julien for the vintage. 

To Henry Bright. 

Roy at, August 27 th, 1878. 

Your letter found me in the centre of Prance, under the 
shadow of the mountains of Pascal. I am sent here to a dull 
place, with beneficial waters and fine air, rather for security than 
cure, as I may be said to have recovered from my bronchitis. 
Having my elder daughter with me I do not want company, 
and one always finds someone to vent one's poor French on. 
It must produce an odd impression on a Frenchman to hear me 
speak, as I do, with fluency and a certain wit and grace, and yet 
making the most terrible blunders of grammar and gender. 
Our Ministers put the best face on it, but they must by this 
time feel that the Treaty is very hollow ; it could not have been 
anything else. 1 shall be here till the 9th of September. I 
hope to find Fryston in October in the way of becoming 
habitable. 

The Treaty referred to in the foregoing letter 
was that of Berlin. Lord Houghton had not been a 
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supporter of this strong Anti-Turkish policy of M 
( 1 liulstoiui ; hut lie haul been oven less incliucil to support 
Jjord Beaconsheld iu his ml venturous defutiuv ot Russia, 
Writing to his aunt on the eve of Lord Bejieonsllelds 
return from Berlin, he said, July itith, isfs 

X hope to he in my phtee mi Thursday, to see the reception 
of the Great Adventurer. Whether from knowing him ho well, 
or from the HamoUie temperament of old age, the whole thing 
looks to me like a eomedy, with as imu'h relation to serious 
politics as Punch to real life. 


CHAPTER XX. 


LAST YEARS. 

Marriage of bin Son —Loiter from Miss Nightingale— The Passion Play at 
Oborammergau— ' Visit to Berlin— Conversation with the Austrian Crown 
Prince— An Annoying Incident — Algernon Swinburne and Lander — Death, 
of James Spudding— Assassination of the Czar— Houghton and Panmi— 
Ifoughton becomes a Trustee of the British Museum— Marriage of his Elder 
Daughter— Visits her in Egypt— Bet urns by Athens— Serious Illness at 

Athens— Kindness of Mr. Eord— Increasing Difficulty of Literary Work 

Illness of Henry Bright— Visits him at Cannes— Mrs. Carlyle’s Married 
life— Lord Houghton Proposes to Visit India— The Project Abandoned — 
Heath of Henry Bright— The Last Gathering at Eryston— Another 
Accident— Last Days in London— Death at Vichy, August 11, 1885. 

CoiuiES pondkn CB became increasingly difficult to 
Houghton as time passed. His letters were fewer in 
number and briefer. Age was creeping upon him ; and 
though his spirit, in spite of his reference to the sarcastic 
temperament of age, was still young, and his sym- 
pathies as quickly moved as in the days of his youth, 
he was compelled to refrain from many things which 
had been easier to him in bygone years. Not, indeed, 
that he gave way to indolence, or allowed himself the 
repose which the valetudinarian deems necessary. On 
the contrary, a certain quality of restlessness, which had 
always been present, now asserted itself more strongly 
than it had done when his health was better, and he 
refused to allow any physical infirmity to shut him off 
from those social enjoyments of which he had partaken 
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so largely , and which la* relished so much. That this 
restlessness was due in part to physical suffering is 
more than probable . lie needed something to divert 
his mind in his frequent, attacks of pain, and he found 
it in the society of Ids friends, and in the extension 
rather than the curtailment of his social engagements. 
Those who met him for the first time in public during 
these last years of bis life might easily have fallen into 
strange errors regarding him. They could not know 
his real physical weakness, the eil’ort which was required 
to sustain him when in* joined in conversation in large 
and mixed parties, the constant struggle which he had 
to maintain with disease and pain ; yet neither weak- 
ness nor pain sufficed to make him dull, or to blunt his 
interest in men and in affairs He still shone as one of 
the host talkers of his time, maintaining his old su- 
premacy in the face of many new comers, who now 
aspired to be his rivals in the social world, lie was 
still, also, ready to help, with pen or tongue or purse, 
any cause or any object which enlisted his sympathy. 
Even during that autumn of l S?0 with which I am now 
dealing, he took part in not u lew public engagements 
in Yorkshire and elsewhere, addressing large and im- 
portant societies with alt his old fertility of fancy and 
grace of language. (Jin* such occasion I can well re- 
member at this period in his life. 

In the late autumn of lH7D the Liberals of the 
West Riding, who were engaged in active preparations 
for the coming election, held a great demonstration in 
Leeds, The evening meeting on the day of this demon- 
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stration was one of the largest ever held under a roof. 
Its scene was a vast shed attached to the Steam-Plough 
Works of Messrs. Fowler and Co., and, at a moderate 
computation, 25,000 persons were crowded into this 
improvised hall. The Duke of Argyll was in the chair, 
and among other distinguished men present were Mr. 
Forster and Lord Houghton. So vast was the crowd 
that it was impossible for any one speaker to make 
himself clearly heard. It was not the speeches, how- 
ever, but the scene which that immense meeting pre- 
sented in the great and dimly-lit hall, that moved the 
imagination of the spectator. Many men, looking across 
the acre and a half of human faces, were vaguely struck 
by the magnificence of the spectacle which was offered 
to them. It was left to Lord Houghton, in a few 
happily-chosen words spoken towards the close of the 
meeting, to express with inimitable grace what all had 
thus felt. He likened the scene before him, with its 
multitudinous sea of faces stretching away into the dim 
and cavernous depths of the vast workshop, to one of 
Martin’s grandiose pictures, and the simile at once 
struck home to all who heard it as being the truest and 
most apt that could have been used. It was often given 
to him thus, by a single phrase or a few well-chosen 
words, to give utterance to thoughts which were strug- 
gling for expression in a thousand breasts. He had 
ceased to write poetry ; yet all the feeling and the 
imagination of the poet would assert itself in many of 

these little speeches of his. 

In the winter he had the great pleasure of seeing. 
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the restoration of his house completed, and his first 
action, after the Hall had again become lit, to receive 
guests, was to invite a party <d triends, old and new, to 
partake of his hospitality. On the <Hh of January, 
1879, the reopening of the house, ur rat her of that, por- 
tion of it which had been destroyed by tire, was celebrated 
by a dinner given in the newly. eoinpieted drawing- 
room, which, as the morning- room of old days, had wit- 
nessed so many notable gatherings Among those who 
were there were two of his oldest and dearest friends, 
Mrs. Procter and Mr. Venables, 

It was shortly after Fryston had been restored that 
he spoke to me of the state of his health, and of the 
effect which advancing age had upon ids spirits and 
pursuits. “ I feel said he, “as young as 1 ever did, 
and I can enjoy every t lung 1 ever enjoy ed ; besides that, 
I can do just as much as i ever did. The tody difference 
is, that it takes more time and fonts more money than 
it used to do when I was younger." lie eottid travel 
as far, he explained, hut lie could not travel as fast 
as formerly ; and he needed ei mi forts and the attend- 
ance of servants which had been uiineeessary in the 
days of his strength. That he would not give in, would 
not surrender to the advance of age, he seemed fully 
determined, nor did ho ever waver in this resolution to 
the very last, hut fought a brave tight against increasing 
weakness and infirmity. 

A few extracts from his letters to Henry Bright, 
almost his only regular correspondent outside his family 
during the year IS7U, may bo fitly inserted here ; - 
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To Henry Bright. 

January 31st. 

When I was in France they told me the change in their 
Government would he very easily effected; I did not credit them 
with doing it in Of hoars. 

April KB A 

Had Bret liar to to breakfast to-day ; very light in hand and 
agreeable; town so thin of letters that it was no use to make a 
party for him. 

June 2 2nd. 

Not “poor Prince Imperial/’ but poor Empress.* That 
goddess Nemesis is a brute ; she is all right in her place,, but 
should not be so savage. I hear the poor lady is dying. 

June 30 th. 

Change of seene.f Our patron the Due d’Aumale arrived 
on Monday, and wishes to have the Philobiblon Breakfast at 
Strawberry Hill, on Tuesday the 8th. Prince Leopold has joined 
the Society. 

July 2nd. 

The Due d’Aumale has a crotchet about not coming to 
England at the time the Prince’s body arrives; so the Straw- 
berry Hill fete is put off. 

Crewe Hall , September 1 1th. 

The Bishop of Manchester has won all hearts here. He is a 
capital specimen of the busy Bishop— something between an 
Apostle and a bagman. He preached on music yesterday ; but 
told us to beware of singing women, alluding to the old Hebrew 

Nautch girls, I suppose. 

# The Prince Imperial had been killed in Zululand. 
f The Philobiblon Breakfast was to have been held at his house. 
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})ttn ft' i' ml hh\ fbfnht'r 1 (J/A. 

I and Florence arc deseesiding to Hnghiud, having had our 
Indian summer in magnificent scenery, I spent three days with 
the painter Millais at Ihmkeld* where In* was enacting the 
sportsman with a lovely river without fish and a moorland with 
moderate grouse, Hi* future sonondaw arrival from Zutulaml, 
with the assegai that had wounded him somewhat severely. We 
go from here to Alnwick Caatk 

*M. *£nd. 

Yesterday I dined with Prince Taaijndtl, whom I found charm- 
ing, There was a hall in the evening* where about .10(1 ladies of 
the unloveliesl nppearanee paid their re* pee is to Itoyulty in high 
dresses, which is as mueh euntmry to eiispmfte m if we had been 
in frock coats. If is only prmitted to Hepuhlieims to he thus 
punctiliously and over«eiu**toly a! limb They must show them- 
selves to monarchy. 

During the summer tin event of great interest and 
importance in the history of hi* family was the en- 
gagement of liia atm to Ilia* Sibyl fSmhatit, daughter 
of Bir Frederick and hmiy Ilermionc tirulmm of 
Notherby. 

In the autunm he paid a abort visit to Purls, and in 
December went to Ireland. 

fa Henry Brnjhk 

J/tifrl iimt* 

My soids marrittge it fixed for the earlier purl of dune, I 
met Julian. Hawthorne lit dinner yesterday, and was much struck 
with his handsomeness. lie talked, too, very intelligently about 
his father*# life at Concord, Jte, l*»well in gone buck to Spain 
to his sick wife. He seem# delighted with his proitUou, as is 
Bret Harte with his at Glasgow. I ilonT understand how the 
mercantile Americans stand their commercial affairs at great 
ports being entrusted to these amateurs j the diplomatic post# 
do not matter, m they have no diplomacy. 
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The spring of 1SS0 witnessed the general election 
with the triumphant return of Mr. Gladstone to power. 
Lord Houghton sympathised entirely with the Liberals 
in the conflict, and was delighted at the result. 

Letter to his Daughter . 

Athenaum Club, April 6th, 1880. 

Duarkst Amy, — You see we are all right in the West Riding, 
and I am not sorry that Sir Andrew Fair bairn heads the poll. I 
was dining at the Bisehoffheim’s, in a nest of titled Tories, when 
Gladstone’s victory was announced. Lady A. and I were the 
only two to cheer. The Queen comes hack on the 17th, and will 
meet her Prime Minister on the 18th. He will, as a matter of 
form, advise her to send for Granville, who, I believe, will tell 
her to send for Gladstone. Dilke breakfasted with me this 
morning, of course in high spirits. He will certainly be in the 

Cabinet, which will be a hard nut for to crack. I am told 

Lowe is to come into the House of Lords. 

Travellers’ Club, April 29if h, 1880. 

Duarkst Amy, — An amusing party at Lady Cork’s. The 
Duke of Bedford says, “ My Tory wife has taken office under 
Gladstone.” Most of the appointments are approved, except the 
Ripon’s.* I am sorry personally; it will kill both of them. 
Hartington said to me, “ I should like to change places with 
him,” but there is nobody else. Goschen is much complimented 
on refusing everything. 


To Henry Bright. 

May 3rd, 1880. 

I do not think has managed the Pall Mall busi- 

ness adroitly. Greenwood has many friends in political and 
social life, and the new regime will start under bad auspices. 

* Lord Ripon had been appointed Govomor-Goneral of India. 
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The composition of the (lovemment in generally approved, with 
the criticism that Mr. IWsim and lain! Spencer an* superfluous 
members of the Cabinet, There is also much surprise at Trevelyan 
having been o lie ml nothing. It seems (Jladstone never forgave 
bis throwing up some small olllee he held. 

Lord Houghton hud been a regular eontrilmfnr to 
the Pall Mall Gnzvllt' for many years. It, had now 
passed from tin 1 editorship of Mr. Greenwood to that of 
Mr. Morley, between whom ami Lord Houghton a warm 
friendship existed. The latter, as the reader has seen, 
had written pretty constantly for the Fnrtiiit/hth/ Umm 
whilst Mr. Morley edited it, and he was altogether 
friendly not only to the policy hut to the proprietor as 
well as the editor of the Pali Mall Gtizrf/r under its new 
management. But his hand was no longer so facile as 
it had once been, writing was becoming more and more 
difficult to him, and with all his good wishes for the 
paper in its new form, he was no lunger aide to con- 
tribute to it as he had done when it was in the hands of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Greenwood, It was about this time 
that Mr. Morley, writing to him on the subject of a 
promised contribution to the told n little 

story which shows how widespread were Houghton’s 
friendships. 

“Cobden, I find, had his first interview with Louis 
Napoleon at your table on his esnijs* from Ham. The 
next time ho saw L, \\ was when he converted him to 
Free Trade as Emperor.” 

His son’s marriage was fixed for the beginning of 
June, It necessarily occupied not a little of his thoughts. 
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Among the many letters of congratulation which he 
received one was from Miss Nightingale, the friend of 
many years. 

Miss Nightingale to Lord Houghton. 

London, Mag 18 th, 1880. 

My dear Friend, — I mill give you joy, I do give you joy, 
and I condole with you too as you desire on your hoy’s marriage. 
Such promise— not only promise— such proof of so much being 
in him, it seems a pity that he should not have served his ap- 
prenticeship to hard work, which not alone but generally forms 
the best foundation for the future edifice if there is plenty of 
stuff. For that he will do something great for his country— 
and what times are these ?— we do not allow ourselves to doubt 
for one moment. On the other hand, there is something very 
inspiring in the faithful love, the early and the late, when two 
always say “we.” I remember when I was a girl, Madame 
Hochc in Paris, widow of General Hoehe, after the first year of 
marriage (far away be the omen !) to her dying day always ^ said 
“nous,’’ she never called him to her only child “ ton per e. I 

think one has known such instances of two in one through a 
long life together, God in both and both in one ; but then the 
wife must help the husband in work, not prevent him. May 
such a life be given to our young pair; may all the true 
blessings bo theirs, and may it be theirs to be a blessing 
to many in these the most stirring times of this or any day! 
And after these are over may it be given them “ world be- 
yond world to visit and to bless” together. Can one wish 

them more? . . 

What worlds there are even in this world? There is India, 
which a century of statesmanship and a wilderness of statesmen 
would not be too much to set even on the first step; what have 
we done for the people of India? There is a country farther 
away from us than India. In one end of London there are whole 
lands unvisited and unblessed by us in England. There is 
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Ireland, there is Liverpool, and the big towns ; there is educa- 
tion; there is pauperism, $upjwme this Whitsuntide were a 
really new Whitsuntide to the world, a new intellectual mi \ 
moral inspiration, a new creation? How we need it! how we 
might have it if we ehose! Is there any reason but our own 
fault why we should not have apost les of agriculture now for 
India, out of whose soil we take twenty millions a year and give 
nothing hack, or to save n thousand a year here or even a 
hundred there take bark the little we have given? Why should 
there not be a polifieai and an administrative Holy Spirit with a 
new birth in all these vast vital interests v I agree and I do 
not agree in what you say about tin* real edueation young men 
get in the society of married women, 1 think I see creeping 
over, not only women but men, a forsaking of solid practical 
administrative tilings for glittering polities,; a belief in sub- 
stituting a vague general (sopited) 49 iulluenee n for real 
practical acquaintance! with lice ways the worlds business is 
managed, and the ways it might he managed, It is so easy, 
so attractive, talking and declaiming polities like a German 
newspaper; it is so difficult, so ttimttruetivc, to know really and 
to administer, whether public or private things, ho as to bring 
about effectively a high end. People actually talk now as 
if they thought that a good wife would enable n Viceroy of 
India to reform the crying Lund Tenures ; and there is some- 
thing of the breath of tmi gaming in everything, in which 
the inkbottles, guileless of nil accurate kfinivl edge of all but 
“good motives/ 1 gracefully write of what they know nothing 
about. 

But this is n strange #l Wedding March/ 1 Believe that I 
would, if 1 could, contribute the sweetest music to inspire the 
footsteps of tin* beautiful marriage pair. My love, please, to 
the two daughters from the bottom of my heart, You kindly 
ask after me * After twenty-three years of overwork and 
illness, of which the last m% have been without one day's 
rest of body or mind, 1 nut quite broken down, more than 
I knew myself, and have had to go away twice for a little 
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silence. Alas, how work halts ! I think I am “ done ” as 
to work. 

Fare you very well, and believe me, 

Ever yours very truly, 

Florence Nightingale. 


Lord Houghton to Henry Bright . 

June 4 \th. 

I send a Morning Post of Robert's marriage. It was the 
most childlike wedding I ever saw. There was a profusion of 
presents — over two hundred. The tenants sent some beautiful 
plate and jewellery. 

To the Same . 

June 19 th {my list birthday ). 

I am fresh (in a proper sense) from a charming Philobiblon, 
including Lowell and Layard. The Prince of Wales asked me 
to go with him to Holyhead and Trentham ; but my Apostles* 
Dinner prevented me. I saw Robert and his bride yesterday on 
his way through town, and I go to the christening of Lord 
Galway's daughter Violet to-morrow. So the world goes. 

A few weeks later he paid a visit to France, and was 
the guest of the Comte de Paris at the Chateau d 7 Eu. 

To Miss Jane Milnes . 

Chilean cVEu, Seine Inferieure 3 July 23 rd 9 1880. 

Dearest Jane, — You will like a few lines from this royal 
residence. It was built by the Dues de Guise, and the trees 
planted by them are still its chief ornament. Of course, the 
house is much changed; but the apartment of the Grande 
Demoiselle remains exactly as she designed it and lived in it, bed 
and all. During the great Revolution it belonged to the Due 
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du Ponthiftvre, ami (lie pom- Huehessc de Isuuhalle pnwed her 
youth here. There is only a small parly, the chief person being 
the Puchesse de Montpemucr, who has suffered ho terribly in her 
family* After having h’ 1 * 4, f * uv, ‘ sous, she has lost, in the last 
three V^rs, two daughters, one the young Uueen of Spain, She 
is a noble lady, the picture of d ion died sorrow. The Condense 
do Paris is most amiable, and Amy pda on very well with her 
and a daughter of fifteen. We got to Paris, St. James’s Hotel, 
Buo St. Honore, on Saturday. The only ,/,■*/»/ ,vW»/ 1ms been 
that I was robbed at the Calais Station of my jtoeket-Imnk 
■with 128 in it, my year’s diary, and the only photo I had of 

Annabel in her younger life. 

With Amy’s love, f am, 

\ our affect intuit c 

II *. 

From Paris he went on to Vichy, and after taking 
the waters there made a round of visits in < iennany, 
including an excursion to Ohcratmncrgau, where the 
Passion Play was being performed. 

Lurd ilvughtu* tv 6Vnn/e cm# /tun urn* 

it # /Wr, ririjjf t !#/, IB80. 

My drab OEOitoi,— I am here for ?i *lmrt cure mi my way 
to the Passion Spiel, and 1 write to you for n pmrtieal purj *»«e— 
it is to ask whether y cm tiro likely to 1*e in Oermimy in the 
earlier half of September, I have half promised Minister to pay 
him it visit, ami I sltmtltl not like to l*c near yon wit limit seeing 
yon and youm* And 1 have never am i the new Museum at 
Berlin, ho pleue give tm a line by return of |#mi m to thin 
matter, I have paired in favour of the Irish Hill, which I m\ 
has been rejected by n very large majority, u* indeed it deserved 
to Ik* ; it had neither principle nor practice to recommend it. 

I have been staying with the C’omte «le Paris, and have seen 
the chief Buonapartiats and Uambvtta and other** Franco has a 
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manvais moment to get over ; but this large Opportunist majority 
is a great security, especially as it will do much to bring the 
Senate into harmony with the Chamber. 

I cannot but connect Gladstone's illness with our Indian 
disaster. It is very serious, involving, besides the present loss, 
a large and novel future difficulty. 

Yours affectionately, 

Houghton. 


Lord Houghton to George von Bunsen. 

Vichy , August 15 th, I860. 

My dear Georgia, — I look forward with great delight to 
seeing you again. I see that the great Prussian manoeuvres take 
place the second week of September. Though not a young man, 
or capable of fatigue like your Emperor or your Moltke, I should 
not dislike to see a little of them if they took place in the 
neighbourhood of Berlin, and I would desire my red coat to 
be sent to me from London to your care. 

I go to-morrow to M. D'Haussonville's at the Chateau de 
Coppet, near Geneva, to stay a week. Please give me a line 
there. I spend the following week in Alsace, where I am 
curious to see something of the state of the population. 

With kindest remembrances to Madame. 

Houghton. 

The Same to the Same. 

Oberamn e rgau , August 29 th } 1880. 

My dear George, — I have a letter from Count Munster 
saying he has to leave home on the 13th, and does not know 
when he will return, so I go to him from Friday to Saturday 
next till I come to you, which I propose to do on the 9th and 
l()th if that quite suits, I have sent your address to my tailor to 
send my red coat, on which I suppose Bismarck levies a protective 
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duty. If you l awe imvf hinjc neeessury U\ nay you ran telegraph. 
Th e play in different from my niitie»|nith»us ; there is nothing 
drarnaiio about it, though tin* neforsiire fairly good, but it Is won- 
derfully pietorisd, ami you mm» Van Hyek, ami Rubens, and Salva- 
dor, and Raphael* in life, I am lodging with "ChriHtUH ” who has 
nothing of the traditional figure, but mueh dignify of his cnvn* 

Yours affeet innately, 

Huron tux 

The Same fa the Sit me t 

J ftniit'A) September J\rtl t 1KS0, 

My dear CiKOitoK,—- Tlmnks fur y»*»r two letters; I shall be 
with you on the Hilt, prubaldy early. * * * 1 have been 

passing the day with Ihillinger, old but interesting. He said 
ultramontanism is dying out mtirniiuny, whirl* 1 do not believe. 

Yours stneerely, 

liuttOHTOK, 


fb hfa fht lighter h*'inremm n 

r if Ft ,1m*, Te$*fH*ee% September im! % I SHO, 
This is Lord Aotntt 1 * lovely {dans and the Wittgensteins are 
opposite. Aunt Harriett© and Amy were lu have eome, but 
— had an aftitek whirl* they thought was srarlet. fever. It 
was a falsa alarm. They go to Sjtlxhurg and Lina, ntu! down 
the Danube to Vienna, l go to the Munster* to-morrow but 
it m more safe for you to write to ilrorge IIiiiimuiV, I* Maien* 
siraas©, Berlin, where I shall be the middle of the week I saw 
the Ammergau jday mmfurtttbly, Lung in the house of the man 
that nets Jesus Christ, He is a delightful man* but too old for 
the part. The whole thing was rather eff relive than a fleeting; 
few English there, Sir Baldwin JUdgliftut, Lady Tavistock 9 Laly 
Stanley, Lady (h Lennox, alt I knew, 

UtH elder daughter amunjiitiiierii her aunt on a long 
visit to the East during the autumn mill winter* 
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Lord Houghton to his Laughter. 

Berlin , September 1 Qth, 1880. 

Deadest Amy,— I am thirsting for news of yon. I told Aunt 
Harriette I would pay for a telegram from Pera, which I hoped 
to have got on Monday, and I might even have had a letter from 
Vienna by this time. I am mat tombe here for social purposes, 
everybody being absorbed in the manoeuvres ; and it will gratify 
your filial fears to know that no civilian is allowed to follow the 
suite on horseback. I was therefore compelled to witness the 
two great parades of twenty-five thousand men each from 
Bunsen's commodious carriage. I have dined with the Emperor 
and the Crown Prince, full-dress formal banquets, curious to see, 
but nothing more. I have, however, had conversations with 
Moltke, and other important people. Bismarck is not here. 

The Emperor is wonderful in vigour of body and mind. 
There is a theory that he lost so much blood in the last shooting 
that he has had strength enough to develop a new life and may 
live any time. There is not a sign of languor or suffering about 
him at eighty-three. The Empress was very kind, and regretted 
not seeing more of me ; she goes to-day to Baden. I return 
next week, perhaps by Hamburg to Hull, and expect to be at 
Eryston on Friday. The political event here is the visit of the 
Duke of Cambridge, the first since the robbery of Hanover. I 
remember once saying to him that I was sure he would not dine 
with me for fear of meeting Garibaldi or the King of Prussia, 
and he said, “ It might be so, and he did not know which of tjie 
two he hated most." They make a great deal of him here now. 

The Connaughts are quite domesticated here. He asked me 
what I thought of my friend Forster now, and I didn't know 
what to say.* She is a sweet little woman. 

Nothing can be kinder than these dear people (the Bunsens). 
I have a beautiful room with a four-post bed, and Edward next 
me. Then he lionises me so intelligently. I am disappointed 

# Mr. Forster had just made his speech attacking the House of Lords 
for their rejection of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. 
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in the remains from Olympia, hardly worth the trouble of dis- 
covering* them, Odo Russell is very friendly* but still a Russell, 

Best regards to the Ooseheim 1 am glad I have not his 
work to do, tell him,* You ought to have had delightful 
weather; it is now autumnal here, hut not disagreeable. 

Your ami Aunt HurrietteVi affectionate 

IloniUTON, 

Berlin, September 1 HM, | HHO* 

.Praukkt Amy,— Your» just arrived, so I write off at once, 
I go to England Monday by i>ib*sel*h*rf and Flushing, arriving 
on Wednesday in 'London, at Krypton on Friday, I am glad I 
came here, though the military affairs have absorbed everybody, 
and I have seen nothing of the Court beyond the formal dinners, 
But the Moretn (?) and the Greek discoveries at IVrgamos and 
Olympia tire worth coming to see of themselves, and the town 
is now very Him 

Your impression of Sfambout is absolutely correct, There is 
nothing Oriental about it except the population; it is a huge 
Greek village, with those ugly monotonous minarets ; hut I 
thought the forma of the hills of the Bosphorus very Wttntiful, 
and you will, 1 do not doubt, have moments of glorious colour, 

Lotlmr v. Bunsen arrived from London yesterday, His 
father is very anxious what to do with him, l think you will 
find Goaohcn very busy. They my here ho works Ids people 
very hard, hut Mrs. G. might to have time to show you about 
and to enjoy your company. I judge from your story I hat you 
did not suffer much from the mm. IluniiiTuN, 

To Mm M* m , 

Be i 0 » e, Mmetnhnsne, /ler/ h$ % 

September 1 1 /I, 

I have yours of the Hth, so if y*m give rue a line by return 
I shall get it here. We have IhiffWiu, very well but rather 

* Mr, Otsehen ws^ at tills time Amhnrnmlm the 
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subdued in spirits. . . . After so much not largely-informed 

fashionable society, I am glad you are going to a house where 

you must learn something whether you like or no. Lord 

has already sent to Berlin for information for his speech at the 
Social Science Congress in August next. 

lie enjoyed his visit to Berlin more owing to his 
being brought once more into close intimacy with a 
host whom he esteemed so highly, than for any other 
reason. Duly wearing his red coat at the great review 
before the Emperor, he and his friend Mr. von Bunsen 
found their carriage placed in the front rank of the row 
of spectators, and he was able to watch the grand 
military spectacle with the intelligent interest he always 
displayed on such occasions. Among other eminent men 
whom he met was Yon Moltke, with whom he had a con- 
versation of special interest. There was, however, one 
unpleasant contretemps in connection with this visit to 
Berlin. He met the Crown Prince of Austria (the ill- 
fated Prince Budolph) at dinner. The Prince was 
delighted with Lord Houghton’s talk, and they had 
a long conversation, which by-and-by turned upon 
serious political topics. What passed between them 
was mentioned by Lord Houghton only to a few persons 
in whom he had confidence, and that merely in a casual 
manner. But to his great surprise and mortification he 
subsequently saw a version of his conversation with the 
Crown Prince published at length in a G-erman news- 
paper, an exaggerated meaning being attached to the 
words of the Prince on that ever-burning topic the 
Eastern Question. Houghton promptly wrote to the 
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Tilt! I'fl'l' ul '' UHVt'iHTiiX. 


Tiwrs to disclaim any purl in this violation of confidence, 
and at the same time to protest against the unfair 
interpretation put on the words of the Crown Prince. 
The affair annoyed him seriously. 

# /i# lift* rtf? (*> ftitifJM* 

iSttl'f'M&t’i' I .*/, I HKD* 

My man limine mrmnl in ku IV fy and in 

now bending tlmt forty head at me. The cnclowd nmy interest 

you. 1 do not kmav who is ’* adviser in (iernmn polities. 

You will probably have seen from the foreign correspondence of 
the ftw, and my letter, the scrape whieh the editor of the 
Cologne Ua:rUf g«*t me '»•" by m<t only repeat ing; hut. exagger- 
ating anil commenting «>n my conversation with Prims* Rudolph, 
No English editor would have reproduced a private conversation 
without the pcrmiMd»ii of the converse** ; and 1 fear that the 
consequences to me will lw wrimw in my intercourse with both 
AuHtriau and Belgian diplomatist*. I am never likely to go 
ugaitk to the Court of Berlin or \ ienna, *«> that t hat d<x« not 
muc h matter. Amu-ia i* in Palestine. She bus had a most 
delightful journey, and will think she understands all ahout the 
Revelation* from having wen Put am* in the distance, and Paul’s 
philosophy from having tasted fish out of the Sea of < odder. I 
hojH! you like Rome fetter titan you thought yon should. The 
hIojhs of the Capitol is ever a home f*«r you. 

With kindest regards to y»ur d.dighful futility, 

1 am, your affectionate 

Hotiurmm. 

Another of his oldest frietul* iviui taken irom him 
in December. 

To hi* .W 

Polti more, Ureter, Tire, lih , 1880 . 

Dkabjmt Romrt, — J f««t arrived hen* ait right, t am much 
distressed at Colville’* death [Sir James Colville]. We only 
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It ca rd of it yesterday at tlie Literary Society, when we were 
sitting down to dinner, and expecting him to come in. Both the 
Lord Chancellor and the Chief Justice seemed much shocked, 
and spoke very highly of him. ... I had a pleasant two 
nights at Mentmore. I do not know whether Harcourt or I 
talked the loudest. Rosebery is devoted to his baby, whom he 
carries about all day. ... 

Your affectionate 

HN. 


To his Laughter. 

Torquay, Lee. 29 th, 1880. 

Deabest Amy, — Your letter received yesterday gave great joy 
to man and womankind. We shall, however, be glad of your 
next, as the tent- work in Palestine, and the hills of Jericho is a 
hot-bed of fever, and the banks of the Red Sea are very 
pestiferous. ... I have written about Egypt in my letters 
to Alexandria, and shall like to fancy you hoisted up the 
Pyramids and looking at the noseless, melancholy Sphinx. 
There is no historic doubt that the Pyramid looked down on 
Joseph just as it does on us, and that Moses, when a theological 
studentj sat under the obelisk of Memphis. How you will 
delight in the Egyptian evenings ! I have a short article on 
Dizzy’s new novel in the Fortnightly. 

Houghton. 


A. C. Swinburne to Lord Houghton. 

The Linen, Putney Hill, SJF., Lee. 18 th, 1880. 

Dbati Lord Houghton,— Though you did not encourage my 
design when I told you of it on your last visit here, of a 
memorial poem on Landor, I feel none the less hound in common 
gratitude to send the first copy I send to anyone of the book 
which contains it, to the man whose kindness procured me the 
great honour and delight of being received as a friend by one of 
the three great men who seemed to me as a schoolboy the three 


4fl0 Tin-: urr. or 1.011 n tinruiimx, 

alnm* all «tln*m alive whom 1 should most like when a man to 
meet ami »lo homage to. To Mu/aini Karl Blind intrmluml me; 
to Viator Hugo atone very boyish nrtieles of my own seemed 
enough to make me worthy of his notice; hut i .me it. to you 
that ^ I .under ever hommre.l me with the mime of his "dear 
friend.” I wish I hail something worthier to semi in proof 0 f 
gratitude to you and revereiiee for him. Bo ymi knmv the 
dead cathedral city vvhi.it 5 have tried *.> doscriU* in the 
last, poem jn this hunk Bunwirh in SutT.dk? The whole 
pioturu is from life— suit mnr-he*. ruins, and holies protruding 
seawards through the soil of the erumhling snudhunks. What 
a divine and transcendent p<H*m is Tenny - m’s '* Hi/ pah ’’ ! But 
you will see what l think of it if y»u rare to look into the 
Fortnightly in ten days time. 

r.ver yours truly, 

A. C. Svv iMiUUNB. 


to lifHijf Ihitfht, 

A’r'Je }*e,i r‘s liny, 1 SSl, 

An odious year that iHHO, Will the next he any better? 

I had to write my notes on " Kndvmmn " in a great hurry, and 

was very poorly, ho it is full of printer's blunders, whieh l will 

correct in the copy l shall send you. I think that is 

getting duller aud duller ; hut then t* the world, and so, too, 

perhap* in , , 

Tioir.dn-.li. nl servant 

Hut nit ms, 

heller* In hi* fiiinijliti-r trig. 

Allifnimm t'lnh, / V ( . H fh, I H H 1 , 

Dkabkht A«y,— Y ou will have heard of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary storm, which I was n»t fortunate enough to see, having 
business at Manchester at the time. Then- is m>w » dead calm, 
and the Home Rulers Hpcak quietly and rationally. Whether 
there will be another outburst t» another matter. 
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Carlyle’s death has been received as an almost national 
solemnity. The Dean, of course, tried to get him for the Abbey, 
but he left his sternest injunctions that his body should be 
taken to the railway without the least demonstration, and that 
he should be buried, not beside his wife, but by his father and 
mother at Ecclefeehan, in Dumfriesshire. His niece wrote this 
to me, thinking I might wish to join any solemnity. This is 
very characteristic. The Dean proposed for him a service in the 
Abbey without bringing him there, but the family did not think 
it permissible ; he preached, however, a very fine sermon on him. 
A sort of life, mostly autobiographical, edited by Froude, will 
come out very shortly. Some of the newspaper articles have 
been very good, but none written by anyone who knew him long 
as I did. 

We thought of you in your pleasant sunshine in our long 
. snows that we have here at Fryston. We bore the storm very 
well; no pipes burst, and the drawing-room kept very warm and 
comfortable. The air was very equable and fairly warm. I 
thought the general impression of Egypt melancholy; it looks 
like something intermediate which was stunted before it was 
destroyed ; but it is a thing to be seen once, and cannot be for- 
gotten. 

London, Feb. 19 th, 1881. 

Dearest Amy, — This is probably the last letter I shall write to 
Africa, and my next is likely to be to ic Naples, Foste Bestante.” 
You will hardly resist stopping there when you see it from the 
curve of the railway from Brindisi to Rome. It will be irre- 
sistible even if you only stop to see Pompeii, the third dead 
world you will have seen— and it is Greek, not Roman. I do not 
suppose any Roman town was like it. I come up to London 
next week for two or three days. We expect to have the Irish 
Bill next week, and a debate, brought on by Lord Lytton, 
against the abandonment of Candahar. The Grahams are all 
unhappy at the death of Sir R. Musgrave, a double connection. 
He dined with the Speaker on Wednesday, and died the Sunday 
following. Henry Brougham is the guardian of his phildren. 
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TJU'l MFM OF l-OFJi Ihil'iWTnS*. 

>il, J/l ht/i 1 1 //;, 1 SSI. 

Dkarkkt Amy,— I hope Aunt Hairictte gut my telegram 
sent on Wednesday. I sent it, a* i! might alter your plans after 
Greece. I also wrote to her very lately. I have been much 
shocked at the fatal aeeitleut that lias befallen my old comrade 
in life. James Spudding. He was run down by a rub, mid died 
in St.. George’s Hospital in four days without imteh suffering. 
Ilanmer died yesterday, hardly a friend. 

The talk of the town is the untold. -graphy of Carlyle, printed 
by Fronde, It comm very harshly on the world, as it represents 
only the critical and satirie side of In. eharaeter, Nobody is 
siKjken well of hut myself and dear mamma, who is ‘'all kind- 
ness. ” The book, however, is most interesting to those who 
knew him and her as we did. Mrs Grevilies ■ angel mother’* 
is dead, and I send you Swinburne’s lines on her to my mind 
vary touching, am! good verse la-side*. 

I daresay Alexandria is as dirty and dull as ever. There in a 
pretty acu-plitec, Hamleli, whieh you will pmlnthh go to For a 
day or two. I remember the Mottled h* sjaid some months 
there. 

Politics are in a very chant ir state. Forster is somewhat 
happier, hut he has not got out of his battle* ttmvonmh*d. After 
all, i believe Irish landlords are la tter off than Kitglish ; more 
may be shot, hut fewer will l«- ruiin-d. Vmi will have seen the 
coaat I recommended otirr, the Isthmus of Corinth, and that 
beautiful sail under Olympia. I only wish you were both strong 
enough to take the ride which I describe in my J*«em of Gel phi 
over Mount P, ; it is the most beautiful in the world, with the 
descent on the Haoml Way. It m, !.«», a charming suit fmm 
Patras to Corfu, through the island* ; and from t Win you have 
your choice of A noons, Venire, Trieste and Hal mafia, including 
the amphitheatre «f Pula and the ruins uf Sjadato. W lustier has 
done some delightful sketches of Venice ; he calls them pastels. 

Your affectionate 

iiul i.lilON. 
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Manchester, March 16 th, 1881. 

Dearest Amt, — It is amusing to write from Manchester 
to Athens, though I do not know that I have anything to 
add to my last. You seem to have seen Cairo well and 
leisurely. I am not sorry you missed the Rock Temple, 
as I did. 

This horror of the Czai-’s mui-der seems to have no com- 
pensation of historic or political advantage. The Pall Mall 
says it is the most causeless regicide since that of Henry IV. 
The poor Emperor lived in horrible terror. When last at Wind- 
sor, he fired a revolver in the night, and hit one of his own 
servants. I remember him as Czarevitch at the time they said 

he wanted to marry one of the ’s. The person I most pity 

is his second wife, who will be left out in the cold ; but he will 
probably have given her a great deal of money. . . . Athens 

must bo very different from when I last saw it in 1843. I had 
been there the last year of the Turkish occupation. I remember 
going to visit the Pasha at that time. There was a mosque in 
the middle of the Parthenon. The Temple of Jupiter Olympius 
rests most vividly in my mind ; you may remember it is the 
model of it. The plain of Marathon, with the mound under 
which the Persians lie, is deeply impressive. I hope there will 
be no danger of brigands to prevent you from going there. My 
finances are not prepared to ransom you if there is. My 
impression is, that the Greeks will not get Joannina which 
they call the cradle of their independence — but they will get 
Thessaly and Crete, which is a great development, and will 
not mix them up with the confusions of Albania. It will 
be quite curious to see Greece in arms. I have no doubt it 
is very theatrical. This Russian murder will shut up the 
Court. The smallness of Greece will strike you strongly 
after Egypt. 


Houghton. 


Mention has already been made of the old feud be- 
tween Lord Houghton and Sir Antonio Panizzi. Mr. 


TUI'! Ul’K nl ' 


Fa "'•in’s “Lift* <>f IMui/.zi ” hud appeared about tins 
time, and Lord Houghton review ed it in the .Irm/rw// ; 
not in an acrid spirit, but with perfect enmlmtr as to his 
own opinion of the distinguished man, whose appoint- 
ment as tho head of a great national institution he had 
always regarded as a slight upon Hnglishmen. The 
following correspomlenee with Mr. (lludstmte paved tho 
way for Houghton's appointment as one of the trustees 
of the British Museum —a position he would have at- 
tained long before, if it hud not been for his tpiarrel 
with Paniiusi 

j lord i/oHi/AhiH to Ur, tititthhwfi. 

Private. Frf*t»» ff.i/f, ,1/m l IV/i, lHHl, 

My HKit.it G t-A usTOS K, — W lu ll , after the (tenth of mir Bishop 
of Oxford, the Archbishop nud other ollirial trustees proposed 
that I should succeed him at the British Mmtcum, you wrote to 
me stating that my difference with I'uitizxi nflWtisl your judg- 
ment on the matter, and I did not press it further. 1 never 
concealed my disinclination to the mini, amt I have put it in 
print, with my name, in the emboied article ; the published 
letters of Merimee eoidirin my impression. 

I take the opportunity of informing you and Mrs, Gladstone 
of the engagement of my elder daughter to Mr. FitzGerald, the 
Director of Finance to the Khe«Uve of t !gv pi. He is in the 
Indian Service, in which lie 1ms held high |*o»t# ; and has been 
lent to the new Khedive to rehabilitate t in* Hgyptian fmauee, in 
yrliieh it has l wen said he has lieets eminently smvessful. 

She in of an age to make her own destiny, hut the departure 
will he very painful to me. 

I am yours siueerely, 

IhuUHTOH, 
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Enclosed in the letter was a copy of the Academy 
of December 4th, 1SS0, containing Lord Houghton’s 
review of Mr. Fagan’s “ Life of Sir Antonio Panizzi.” 

Mr. Gladstone to Lord Houghton. 

10, Downing Street, Whitehall, April X'Sth. 

My dear Houghton, — I am sure you would not wish to 
revive our discussion about Panizzi. There is, indeed, on my side 
a sensible but very slight approximation to you — in one sense 
rather marked. I quite agree that as to the trusteeship “ that 
which letteth ” is thus far taken out of the way as to the 
present vacancy. I cannot yet say that your name can be 
brought up for consideration. There is a Leviathan in the way. 
I shall, however, not lose sight of the subject. It would give 
me sincere pleasure to see you a trustee. Many thanks for your 
intimation. Your daughter has our warm good wishes ; the 
bridegroom, whom we do not know personally, our not less 
cordial congratulations. 

Ever yours, 

W. E. Gladstone. 


Mr. Gladstone to Lord Houghton. 

10, Downing Street, May H,h, 1881. 

My dear. Houghton, — I am very glad to have been at length 
enabled to effect an arrangement under which, with the approval 
of the principal trustees, I am in a condition to propose you on 
Friday to the electing trustees as a trustee of the Museum. I 
hope it will be agreeable to you that I should take this step, 
believe me 

Yery sincerely yours, 

W. E. Gladstone. 

Whatever the Leviathan referred to by Mr. Glad- 
stone may have been, it did not, as it turned out, 



m 'I'll li LIFE OF Ili‘F<llirnS\ 

prevent Lord Houghton's election. On tin* Oth of May 
he received an official intimation from the principal 
librarian that he had that day been unanimously elected 
one of the trustees of the Museum. 

Edward Fit ; <t f raid t» hard tfoii,//itun. 

If 'no»Mri •/»/#*, 1/ * ijf I SHI. 

Dkah Loan Honmws.—t think 1 have sent you a yearly 
letter «f Htmut wirt or other for several years, so it has come 
ui!in me once iipun. I have nothing to ask of you except } 

how you are. I should just like to know that, including | 

“yours” its you. Just a very few words will sulliee, and 1 
daresay you have no time for more, 1 have so much time . I 

that it is evident I have nothin- to tell, exeept that I have 
just entered upon a military career in so far as bavin- become 
much interested in the hattle of Waterloo, which 1 just remem- 
her a y<ar after it was fought, when a solemn anniversary 
took place in a neighbouring parish where t was born, and the 
village carpenter came to m> father to borrow a pair of Wei- 
lington boots for the lower hmi.s of a stuffed effigy of Huotia> 
parte, which was hung mi a gihhet. and gnus and pistols were 
discharged at him, while we and the parson of the parish sat 
in a tent where we had U<F ami plum pudding and loyal | 

toasts. To this hour l remember the smell of the new-cut hay 
in the meadow as we went in «»ur l«*«t summer clot lies to the ijj 

ceremony. Hut now ! am trying to understand whether the 
Guards or the 82ml Regiment deserved most credit for Jrmfmg . 

the Imprint Guard, Here is a fine subject to address you on m 
the year IsSOf Is-t it go for nothing; hut just tel! me how 
you are, and believe me, with some feeling of oh! if not. very 
close intimacy, Yours .im erely, 

Knwjuiu f‘ir/.uK«At.D. I 

The reference in one uf Mr. < Hailstone * letters to 
Lord Houghton a elder daughter mills for a word of 
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explanation. During her stay in the. East she had met 
at Cairo Mr. (Jerald FitzGerald, a gentleman occupying 
a responsible position in the India Civil Service, whose 
services had for a time been transferred to the Egyptian 
Government in connection with the Department of 
Finance. They had, with the consent of Lord Houghton, 
become engaged, and their marriage was looked for at 
an early date. 

The marriage of his daughter with Mr. Gerald Fitz- 
Gerald, which took place in the summer, was one of the 
last occasions on which Lord Houghton succeeded in 
bringing around him a great gathering of the friends of 
his lifetime. Those who were present at the reception 
after the wedding can testify to the fact that the company 
assembled to congratulate the daughter of the host was 
one of the most remarkable that even London could 
have witnessed. It seemed as though on this occasion 
Lord Houghton was anxious that all sides of his busy 
and varied life should be represented, and accordingly 
he had brought together, in the house of his relatives 
the Thornhills, in Bruton Street, friends, old and new, 
belonging to all classes in society, of all creeds, pro- 
fessions, and opinions. I mention that remarkable 
gathering here, because, looking back at it, it seems 
to have furnished, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of 
his social life. Statesmen, and men and women of 
high social rank, both at home and abroad, mingled 
with authors, artists, journalists, men of affairs, and 
others who had no claim to be present, except that 
which was founded on the kindness of their host. It 
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was, I say, the last occasion on which Lord Houghton 
playe<l the host on a largo scale in that London which 
lie knew so well; ami it is pleasant to think that it was 
connected with an event so closely associated with his 
domestic happiness— one which for the moment aroused 
mingled feelings in his own mind, as he saw the 
daughter who sinee his wife’s death had been his most 
constant companion, transferred from Knglish life to a 
distant country, hut which more and more, as his few 
remaining years passed, he recognised as a blessing, 
both for himself and her. 

T„ Mi am f, 

Tfrit'i'f /*'*'** $ iukt | SHI. 

Dearest Louisa,— I lot till* young roiigrutuljite tint old m 
continued life. I do nut mm * enough ulnmt it uiymdf to do go. 

# , You will have rend of the Grange murder in the Brighton 

tunnel. I pussed in the jtrree liny: from ; hut then* In no fear of 
a country gentleman Wing thought to have any immey about him. 

Your HflWtuiimte 

aw. 


tb hi* Ikmtjhim Mrs, }>ti *(brul«i> 

itfsiwririlrr , t Itiakrt t II th * 1 MS 1 , 

Your pleasant four sheets arrived at Net her by in time for me 
to read them before I left yesterday morning t« route here. You 
will he grieved to hear that dear Henry Bright i# in grout danger 
of lung disease, and in ordered abroad uv%i week. I have strongly 
advised Mathura; lmt he mi iniirl* dread* lie* voyage, having 
already broken asms!! bloodvessel at sen* that Mentone i« to be 
tried. His friends have little hoj*e. It will la* i» sad loss to me ; 
he m my best friend of Utter lift*. 
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Lord Houghton had sent Mr. John Bright a copy of 
the collected edition of his poems. 

Mr. John. Bright, to Lord Houghton. 

Kelso, N.B., November lUh, 1881 . 

My dear Lord Houghton, — It is very kind of you to 
remember me at this time, and to send me the gift of your two 
volumes. I thank you warmly for your kindness. I came down 
here on Monday, and the time of the journey passed rapidly as 
I read portions of your first volume. I have a great love of 
poetry , but I suspect few have less capacity for writing it than 
I have. What makes it easy to some and impossible to others I 
cannot understand. I console myself with the belief that it is 
necessary lor some of us to write and speak only in prose. And 
so you are to lose your now only daughter. It is cruel, but in- 
evitable. I have four daughters now scattered and gone, and 
my house is almost as lonely as yours. My boys remain with 
me, but they do not make up for the loss of my girls. I hope 
your daughters will be happy, and that their happiness will do 
something to lessen the misery of having lost them. I remember 
the pleasant evenings at Pryston, and I can imagine how changed 
is now the scene ; but I will not further moralise. 

Believe me 

Always sincerely yours, 

John Bright. 

His younger daughter Florence was now engaged to 
the Honourable Arthur Henniker. 

Mrs. FitzGerald had accompanied her husband to 
Egypt, and was at this time in Cairo. Happily for 
Lord Houghton, though he had suffered the loss of his 
two daughters, and felt it as much as Mr. Bright 
anticipated, he found no slight recompense in the 
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society of his daughter-in-law, who did her utmost to 
brighten his home-life, anti who, bringing him into cou- 
tuct with new interests and people, stimulated his social 
instincts, and enabled him to retain the pleasure he had 
always experienced in former days when he found him- 
self surrounded by friends at Krystuu. 

The first child had now been horn to his son, and a 
new generation had thus come into existence in the old 
house, to carry his thoughts and his sympathies to 
a point in the future beyond any they had hitherto 
reached. Hat his heart elung to his daughters, and 
early in January, in spite of bodily infirmities which 
might well have deterred him from sueh a task, he went 
to Egypt in order to spend a few weeks with Mrs, Fitz- 
Gerald. His intention was to return by Athens, which 
he had not seen for many years, and to which he had 
a warm invitation front the English Minister, Mr, Ford. 
Whilst in Cairo he witnessed the beginning of the 
tables connected with the insurrection under A raid 
Pasha— troubles which were to have consequences so 
momentous, 

fu bin Sun. 

i ###V«* Jan. HOG, I SSI 

DkauxkT Rohk«t, As Amv writes to Fbirein-e, I will only 
«sk you to tlmnk her for her pleasant letter, l imp to hear 
something definite a* to her destiny by tin- next math Fitz- 
Gerald will probably arrive from Malta the end of this week or 
tin* beginning of next. I have pretty well deeided to ae.ept Mr. 

Fold’s invitation for Athens, and should leave this on the 14th 

February, stay there a week, and return by Naples and Home, 
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ho spoke with great esteem, and with gratitude for his services to 
Egypt ; but the position of no European, not of the Controllers 
themselves, is safe in the present current of public opinion. We 
have had only one or two invitations to dinner, but several pleasant 
luncheons to travellers, including M. Lesseps and Count Potocki, 
and Colonel Clarke with his pleasant wife. But the tide of 
travellers has been seriously checked by the rumours of disturb- 
ances and cholera, quite unfounded. I am afraid the Opposition 
will make capital of Gladstone’s minatory policy here, when 
Malet recommended. silence and conciliation. 

Your affectionate 

HN- 


To Ms Daughter Florence . 

Cairo , Feb . Qth } 1882. 

The revolution — a real one — took place on Friday, when the 
Notabilities came to Cherif Pasha, and said he must agree to their 
own constitution or resign, and he did so the next day The 
Khedive placed the nomination of the War Minister in the hands 
of the Assembly, who have made Arabi Minister of War, and 
filled the other places as they chose. The officers, between two 
and three hundred, assembled yesterday, when the Prime Minis- 
ter thanked them, and said they would work together for the 
liberty and independence of Egypt. It now remains to be seen 
what the English and French Controllers will do. It is thought 
that they will say that they can no longer be responsible for the 
finances of the country, and refuse to continue. The future is 
quite dark. I do not think FitzGerald's office will be attacked 
at present, but I cannot think he can remain long. The pay- 
ments to non-Egyptians amount to near £400,000 per annum — 
rather a strong order. The political excitement has very much 
suspended society, so I have been a good deal alone with Amy. 
I shall be the better for a course of Mary's black chips and 
stodgy omelettes, and the consequent abstinence, after a month 
of Battiste’s* two dinners a day, in which he has never once 
* Mr. FiizGorald’a French cook. 
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,., (1 ui mw >ir. Ilcnrv fltis servant] in uettiiig very fat on 

s^r;-/w * /« 'ufvHffo, «,«i win r,,i tin. ,!««,*.. wo 

have a dinner of ten to-day, tin* «W ««»»“?• f 

H aim> next. Mnnduv-a farewell. Me -l",,-, l <nu> day with tho 

Bta.it* in tho desei-t in » «•*»«. «.. lambs *«•! ; "«*«. "* 

three Bedouins ruling with them huger*. Micy remarked how 
brown and healthy bady Anne looked fr.nu »u*r w»W life, ami 
w hat a contrast Amy was from living m the town. 


fa his *•<#. 

F<h. inM, lsH2. 

DsMtKHT ItonKBT,— -I have hud inv farewell nudieiwe «F the 
Khediw Nothin- can In- hotter than his dis^sithm, hut that 
iaall . They now call Arab! Hoy “ lo < ’mm well %vp- 

tin” I wa«intr.Khu’tal to him at n «te. Hr »« » powerful. 

i„„ki,«»»n. - ;. v "y 

„,,t n*i«t aura or Ilia S’rvinh » n .o'- fitatmiulil Ml <-lmrlu 

mill "IW Swrll M Ik" " »l Mult., vary 

M „r t„ ga ti, AM Iri». W rit.. " M Av.o./a. 

Yum »flVeti<mute, 

UK 


Deeply interested a* l»* whs in tin- grind, crisis 
in Egyptian history which hud now arrived, land 
Houghton could not linger longer id Cairo, us he hail 
engaged himself to .Mr, Ford, the English Minister at 
Athens, for a particular date When he Jett Egypt, 
affairs seemed, to the outward eye, to he settling down 
with the appointment of Arnhi as Minister o! Mar, hut 
so close an observer as he was rmdd not !»• deceived by 
tho outward calm, and he distinctly perceived that a 
great change in Egyptian affairs was at hand. 
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To Ms Son. 

In Quarantine at ISmus, Feb. 15 th, 9 a.m. 

That is, in a room with four hare walls and hare boards, a 
trestle-bed, a table, and a chair. I remember in my early days 
that the lazarettos of Ancona, Corfu, and Malta were very com- 
fortable : so cannot understand this savagery. But it is only 
twenty-four hours of observation, and I shall be in Ford’s salon 
at 7 p.m. In the meantime it is so cold that I am writing in 
bed, and shall not, get up till midday. 

I had written thus far when the Vice-Consul came in and 
said we had pratique, probably from my being there; on the 
contrary, I found that this quarantine was altogether taken off, 
and that I, with my usual luck in small things, had come in the 
last day. I am, however, comfortably installed in Ford’s house, 
with the Acropolis in front. It looks higher and steeper than I 
remembered it, and I miss the Venetian Tower, a very fine piece 
of brickwork, which improved the outline and did no harm to 
the Parthenon. I will write an “Athenian Letter” (did you 
ever read them?) in a post or two, and now shortly answer 
yours. . . . 

Alas ! the pleasures which he had promised himself 
from a renewal of his Athenian life were not to fall 
to his lot. Hardly had he found himself under the 
hospitable roof of Mr. Ford than Lord Houghton was 
struck down by the most serious attack of illness he 
had sulfered from since his boyhood. The attack was one 
of angina pectoris, and placed his life momentarily in 
imminent danger. His sister Lady Galway, and his 
daughter Mrs. FitzGerald, were immediately telegraphed 
for, and both hastened to him, as did also his son. In 
the meantime he himself wrote, trying to soften the 
serious character of his illness, in order to prevent any 
alarm on the part of his family. 
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Tn kin Safi, 

Hr'ithh Aef/u/im/, Aihetin, peh, t&mi, 

Dkaukst IloiiKitT,— 1 did not like to state the ease precisely 
In, my telegram ; hut the fuel in, tlmt the discomforts I mentioned 
In my liuit letter culminated in tin attack of angina peetorm on 
Tuesday evening, which might have ended nil, hut for timely 
assistance. A doctor was here in ten minutes, ami tin* spasm 
gave way to injections of morphia into the him*!, after half an 
hour's intense suffering. I thought **f Stanley's description of 
the death of Hr. Arnold* and many other things fur the head 
remained quite clear. The result is, that the doctor positively 
forbids me to leave the room till there is a decided change of 
temperature, which may not he for u fortnight. 1 have a 
delightful hospital, and every care ; and I hope you will Home 
day €txpres« to Ford your obligation# for hi# attention to me. 
Dr, Scidiematm had organised a banquet of all the rank and 
scholarship of the place for yesterday* and bad to make a 
tremendou* eulogy in my absence, to winch Ford intd to reply. 
The main object now in to put off an long a# possible the re** 
entrance of the disorder, It is very rarely n single utiaek j 
hut if I have m much warning another time as this, I may 
hope to bo aide to keep it tiff, nr mitigate its severity. Ail 
had been at a hull and a breakfast of nil the fashion of the 
place, my illness is 44 the new thing * r of the Agent, and quite 
a godsend of gossip, It may gel to Europe in any form. Write 
m much of this its you like to Florence, and the Ciiilwayi, 
anti the mutt*. I will write mymdf to each in n post or two, 
when I site my way more clearly, I wild it vague paragraph 
to the Morning Pmt 9 but you can tell miy friends. You can 
read about angina peeturw in any Wok of pathology, It 
ii a very curious malady* iiml mid to Iw rare •— i to women 
have it; the heart seems Wilting* hut it does not beat -it only 
stop. 

Your* and your wife's affectionate 
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It is needless to comment upon the manner in which 
he thus gave his son the news, not only of a most 
critical illness, but of the fate which too certainly lay 
before him. Once more the “ cheery stoicism ” of his 
order, to which Carlyle had long ago referred admiringly, 
asserted itself. 

To his Son. 

Athens, February 'Zfoth. 

Dearest Robert, — Got your kind telegram yesterday ; 
hoped to have started to-morrow via Corfu, but the abnormal 
“ heating of my own heart " still continues in a slight degree, 
and the doctor will not let me go till it quite subsides. There 
are no boats in the early part of the week, so I am here till 
Thursday or Friday. I see by the Times that I am still expected 
in Rome on the Severn business; but for that I should cut 
Rome altogether. The House of Lords seems to have made a 
feckless demonstration, which Lord Cairns ought not to have let 
go to a division. I am quite sorry about the mode of cloture 
the Government recommend, though some is absolutely necessary. 
The initiative of the Speaker seems to me the worst of all the 
alternatives ; and to stop a man for “ repetition or irrelevancy ” 
is to check oratory itself. Mr. Fox said : “ Mr. Pitt expatiates; 
I repeat, and it has more effect of the two.” I should like to 
know what the Duke think : of it. The Ministry here will be 
decided next week by the choice of the President, so political is 
it acknowledged to be. It will be amusing to come in for 
another political crisis. There is only one very able man, and he 
is too good for the place. X am 

Your affectionate 

HN. 


To Miss Louisa Milnes. 

March 8th, 1882. 

Dearest Louisa, — I write this on board the packet, in the 
hope of posting it at Marseilles to-morrow. Harriette has got 


■lit) 


run u Fi: ui' L<<iu> ih >i iinvox. 


out. at Naplos, having Itatl enough *ti‘ the sea, ;ut«l joins ns to- 
morrow evening. I shall litt 1 my way to London sunn; time 
iu>xt week. I walk widl even here, ami have, s.» S'ar as I know, 
no put-alyl if symptoms, hut tin* doctor* say they may eunm on 
with any active exertion, physical <»r mental ; that is, that I 
should live tin? life of a. dormouse, which is perhaps pleasant,, hut 
not dignified or useful. I was admirably taken care of at Athens 
by Mr. Ford, our Minister, who took us all into his house, Hu 
is a Devonshire man. Amy is von, happy ut Cairo with her 
friend Miss Fulmer, who is still there. 

Writing to another friend about tin* sunn* time, lu* 
described his condition in equally ehecri ul language, 
stating that lu* feared that so far from being able to 
undertake any mountain climbing, he would not even 
be allowed to walk up the '* eminent descent " of St. 
James’s Street- an allusion to Lord lleaeouslield’s slight 
confusion of language in his recent ly-jmhltshcd novel of 
“ Endymion.” 

No words can do adequate justice to the kindness 
he had received under Mr. Ford's roof at Athens— kind- 
ness which he remembered gratefully to the end of 
his life. 


Mr, Fufil to fiorii lliiiiijhinH, 

Hritiik 1/i’ffiihini, Mitre A HUM . 

Mv hear Loro Hmmiuux, 1 i»m writing from your old 
room, and thinking of you, and rejoicing sincerely to think you 
have made ho good a journey w> far h»niewar>l for the hist I 
hoard of you was from Marseille*, t am mire the change >>f air 
must, have been beneficial to you, and happily you had good 
weather for the journey. I dined wills the King and Queen lust 
Monday, ami they talked to me a great deal of urn, ami expressed 
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the greatest interest in your welfare. There was a great ceremony 
at the Palace on the same day when the infant prince was 
baptised. It was an interesting sight; there were as many as nine 
Greek Archbishops officiating. The little baby was stripped and 
ducked three times in a big silver tub, after which some mystic 
rites were gone through, the nine Archbishops and the baby, 
carried by the Duke of Sparta, walking round the tub three 
times. It reminded me of the scene of the witches in Macbeth. 
Next week is Holy Week, and the Greeks give themselves up to 
prayer and mortifying the flesh. There is no particular news to 
impart. I hope you will remember me most kindly to your son, 
and believe me, 

Ever yours, 

P. C. Ford. 

The news of his illness brought many letters of 
inquiry and sympathy from his friends. 

George von Bunsen to Lord Houghton. 

Berlin , March 2.0 th, 1882. 

My dear Lord Houghton, — I cannot bear not writing to 
you in your troubles, although it seems a more natural thing to 
bear them with you in silence, hoping and trusting. You are in 
our daily thoughts. How often have we blessed your brilliant 
thought at Vichy to announce yourself here last year, and to 
witness what interested you infinitely more than it did your 
hosts— Kaiser Wilhelm's military display! Since then we 
followed your movements— such, in particular, as when you took 
luncheon with my Lothar at Berry, or when you found work for 
young MacCarthy at Cairo. There was much beautiful senti- 
ment, as I thought, in your preparing to bring a companion to 
Keats ; and this, alas ! you have been prevented from doing. Our 
official world has taken Ignatieff and Skobeloff quite as seriously 
as our public ; but they kept their counsel— wisely, I think. It 
improves our position whatever may come. Strange to say, 
every €t Liberal ” Russian fondly imagines that Europe ought to 


Tin*: ufh of loiid nnrnttToy. 


w 


flatter Aust ria out of Bosnia and I lerzeg* u* in a —jveaeoahl v of 
course. On the ‘2Sfh my trial fur lihel an action of Bismarck's 
personal iy— eomes tm at I lirseliherg, On stone old friend scold- 
ing him for this foolish prosecution, he said, 14 Leave me my 
sport/ 1 Do not answer this letter. 

In true affection yours, 

<L v. Uunhkn. 

J/omt Shjhtimjiilr ft* /eov/ Umttjhiun* 

/oonAo#, lutnft't* Fey/, LS82, 

We have been very anxious alum! you, dear friend, ami have 
followed you every step of your way with mu* most fervent 
wishes* May God ldess you and raise you up again, as Heir/# done 
this Easter-tiilo I Alt, how touch we all stand in need of being 
raised up again every day 1 The sweet savour of your Egyptian 
saint abides with me always, Clive a wedding blessing to your 
other daughter from her old namesake ; hut it is hard for you 
to have to part with her too* and to Ireland, and I do not know 
howto give yon joy. May all success attend her with a good 
soldier of professional enthusiasm, which is the right thing* The 
woes of Ireland almost «i$rjiiis« those of India with which I am 
always occupied. 

Pure you very well, dear friend, 

¥untmvn N iuiitinualb. 

He reached Fiyston safely, ami apparently in some- 
what better health, and rested there for it few weeks to 
recruit himself, 

hml Umyklm h> Mr • AV#w«» 

/VjotFos, April If 1/4, I8H1 

My ok a. ft Skvsrm,-"-- I am returned home, very well, hut 
obliged to take good mm of myself, which is not pleasant. I 
am now sorry that I did not carry out my Kotuatt plan at all 
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risks. At the worst, Keats would have lain very pleasantly 
between his friend and his biographer, with a wreath of fresh 
Athenian violets over his head. I hope to return to town the 
end of next week. j amj 

Yours very truly, 

Houghton. 

He wrote during the summer an article on “ Endy- 
mion,” at the request of Mr. Morley, for Macmillan s 
Magazine , of which Mr. Morley had just become editor. 
It was not an easy task in his state of health, and with 
the difficulty he now found in exertion of any kind ; 
hut he could not resist an appeal from an old friend 
■who was undertaking a new venture, and he did his 
best. Still, lie was compelled to relinquish more than 
one literary task which he had been anxious to execute. 
Writing in October to his son, he said: — 

I am in a sad humour with myself, not having been able 
to write an article I promised for the Quarterly. I knew that 
my illness had affected my powers of composition, but I hoped 
that the Scotch air and quiet life might restore them ; * but it 
■has not done so, and I find serious writing next to impossible. I 
doubt the faculty ever coming back either to limbs or ideas. 

Yet, though he was thus crippled, he resolutely 
pursued his social life, resolved that illness should make 
as little difference as possible in his ordinary habits. 
During his stay in Scotland he visited at many of the 
country houses he had known in earlier days ; and what- 
ever other effect his illness might have had upon him, 
those who enjoyed his society found that his memory 

# He was on a visit to Lady Ashburton at Loch Lui chart. 
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whs just «ts jrt >< ul us if lisul i*vi*r Ihm’h, uiul t but !m could 
talk us dolight fully as of old of ilm poojdt* am! Urn places 
] u > luul known in bygone times. Among the visits he 
paid this autumn was out* to Mr. Uladstone, 

ft* hi* Ami#* 

llitit'itrth n 1 5/// t 1HS£* 

Dkahkst ItoliMtT,— Vhu uiiiy hr ca*y ali**ui my personal 
seminfv. Wt» have two detective* in t he Imohc (our enguifed to 
the cook), iuul Um\ Spencer bmiitflit three more yesterday ; this 
is irrespective of the Cherniy IMiec, Lyttelton, Sir J. Adycfg 
aitic-da-cawp, urriveti l»«t night straight From HriiulUt, lull of 
tlw last infonimt ion and the last sight "f Antl.t, wlm, tn* mya, 
twhavt*K with great dignity. In Helton is well. I!.* says there 
is much typhoid fever at fain.; In* left hi* servants all 
there. . . * Your affect innate 

UN. 

In one of the* previous Suitor* Lord Jlmighton men- 
tioned the serious state of hi* friend Henry Bright. 
Mr. Bright had happily rallied somewhat from the grave 
attack which had alarmed his friends, and was able to 
add at, least one more pleasant letter to the many 
which he had addressed to Lord Houghton dating their 
long friendship. It euntaiued an imitation to him to 
join Mr. Bright at Cannes, where he was going to 
winter. The project was one which suited him ad- 
mirably ; and accordingly, in the early spring of IHSB, 
he went to Cannes, and alter spending some weeks 
then* in the society of Mr. Bright, went on to Naples, 
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lord Houghton to Henry Bright 

Fryston, Jan. Qhth, 1SS3. 

With two such comrades as Acton and yourself at Cannes, 
and Miss Chamberlain, whom I don't know, to look at, I don't 
see how I can keep away from Cannes. But I feel myself bound 
to stay here till the meeting of Parliament, and if you like to 
take the Villa Scott, and ask me to occupy Gladstone's apart- 
ment* I don't think I can decline. Of course, call on the 
G O. M. He likes you yourself, and, besides, is always glad 
to' shake hands with Liverpool, though that city has never 
embraced him. Nevertheless, Mrs. G. will die Viscountess 

Liverpool. 

Queen’s Hotel , Manchester, Jan. 1883. 

I am fairly well, and only brought my nurse with me because 
I could not depend on waiters and chambermaids. 

Let me know where your hotel is, and whether it has a lift. 
That is a serious matter with my weak heart, lor, if I mn up a 
lon<- stair, I may find the Elysian Fields at the top. 

1 have been very anxious about my Orleauist friends. As 
m en hardened in the vicissitudes of historic life, they could 
and would live anywhere; but, as Frenchmen, it would be 
dreadful for them to have to educate their children anywheie ou 

If you see Lord Acton, tell him there is a chance of my 
coming to sec him and you some short time after the meeting of 
Parliament. It looks as if we should have a debate on the 
Address, most of the Egyptian papers being already deliveie . 

Feb. 6 th, 1883. 

Please ask the manager of the Pri.ce of Wales Hotel if X 
con have two sunny bedrooms and a moderate-sized sitting-room 
any day the first week ofc March. 

* Mr. Gladstone was at this time at Cannes, occupying the Villa Scott. 
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I go to London on Saturday, anti propone to goto Puris on 
the 2(ith— I lot **1 Meuriee. 

Everybody is worry that fllmistone docs not stay longer with 
you * but ho how U 8 indispensable *m tin* Treasury Bench, as 
representing the authority of the Party and the House. 

ho fit llon(fhh*H to Joint .f/»o*/c#/, 

Canm*> Primr of If 'a fax 11**1* t % j lofvlt tmi r l KSJ}, 

My MAE Muiu.KY,— *' With our friendship you might well 
have expected a letter from me utter the Newcastle election, 
I may have hat! something of («o»-tticV feelings, which prevented 
him from untieing a friend’s marriage. One doesn't congratulate 
a man on buying a lottery ticket, and the House of Commons 
is Just such a lottery us marriage, But I might have re- 
membered, as 1 do now, that you were a natural politician, 
and that the House of Commons is the best political platform to 
stand on in the world, and that any nmu holding that function 
may well be felicitated on getting there. If you go * n with the 
Press (as I hope you wall), you will expert a ditlieulty in the 
combination of function^ witch m Howe experienced when on 
the Timm / but lie got over it, and so will you, though it 
requires much tart. We have here it worm* than English March, 
among desolate orange-trees, astonished palms, and distracted 
olives. The beautiful vegetation is irreparably injured, and all 
the invalids lire worse for Wing here, I am only in* letter. 
The society of Cannes was shocked by (iladsiomds reception of 
Clemeneeau, and mm mk how So* Um liked the serenade his 
Radical friends have given him *m his return. Nothing pleases 
Frenchmen more than the hits of revolution in England* Tiny 
always chafe under our supposed immunity. My letters from 
Egypt urge some d isi inet an non nee men t of the contiiuiiirieii of 
the occupation m the only mmm of credit ate! aeeurity; and 
would not mind reduction of the force to five or ten tlioir«md # if 
that were done. The amount of the force is *»f no importance, 
Alexandria will not he reliable till that m done. 
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To his Daughter Amicia . 

Cannes , March , 1883. 

I have been here ten days, and have had nearly constant 
cold winds ; but with them a few hours of sunshine each day, 
that has made up for them. This has culminated in a snow- 
storm, and now under my window the palms and azaleas are 
standing in a foot of snow. They tell you, as they told me 
when I was with you in the rain of Egypt, that this is unprece- 
dented; but that makes it no better. So one must admire the 
Esterelles in an Alpine dress ; they look beautiful. 


Lord 'Houghton to Henry Bright . 

Naples, April 20 th, 1883. 

The “ tideless, dolorous Midland Sea/' as Swinburne calls 
the Mediterranean, was the British Lake it ought to be, and 
landed me here on Tuesday morning in sunshine. 

I left Cannes without regret for anything but your and 
Acton's society. 

I did Pompeii yesterday, walking for 2£ hours without much 
fatigue. . . . Vesuvius only smokes, does not blaze. 

What a good letter the Duke of Argyll has written from his 
gouty chair ! It reminds me of Cobden saying to me of the 
country gentlemen, “ I will not rest till I crush that gang. 33 
We are fairly well crushed now. 

To Jds Daughter . 

Borne , May, 1883. 

. . . You ask about Mrs. Carlyle. The book makes the 

case worse than it was. She was really very fond of Lady 
Ashburton, and certainly not jealous in the vulgar sense of 
the word. She strongly enjoyed being at the Grange, though 



m THE hi EE uE holt I* Ennui Tux. 

perhaps frn'm't* hy the indifferent fnmmlit y ami the fine ladies, 
whom Carlyle rather liked and admired. She was really attached 
to me, and 1 to her. If site had emne lit Kryston with him, as 
she intended, ami stayed there whilst he was at Kdudmrgh, she 
would not have had the neeideni that proved fatal 


Tu hi* Sii/I, 


1/ay miii, iHXiJ. 

Praukht Rohkut,— I am very glad that you and ymu* wife 
should visit llulmhury, a pan of English nature* with excellent 
living, the beat of company* and n most genial host, in fact, 1 
look on him and Henry Cowper its the two hosts of the inter- 
mediate generation between yours and mine. You ran tell Lord 
Granville that when at Koine I hail an interesting interview 
with Cardinal Jiundtiiti, Mr* Mrriiiglnti wanted to take mo to 
gee him; ho, as 1 had frequently hem {«• his predecessor, Cimliiml 
Antonelll in former times, 1 saw no objection, His Eminence 
received mo al moot with rmpntuemtnl % and kept me fiver an hour, 
talking mainly about Ireland, My observations were proluddy 
no more than u repetition of Erriiigton**, hut the old gentleman 
took them very kindly, and manned pleased at my talking to him 
in fair Italian* I do not, however, infer that tin* rebuke to 
Archbishop Crake m a eotimpienee of my argument*, or even of 
Errington 1 *, I believe it to Iw mainly a bid for n direct nyj'tws-* 
nonfat ion of England ni the Valient* , nod that rather from 
political than eeeleidastieal motive*. I think t must have told 
you that old Lord Melbourne one** said to me, 11 We Whigs 
have made two great mistake* ; we have always under-rated 
two powcra— the Church of Kiigland, and the Hope/* As to our 
relations with the latter, I#ml Lyons, who hm had the evperionee, 
ii fond of saying, l# It I* in dillieiilt b* deal diplomatically with 
the Holy Spirit, 

I am ymir nflWf innate 

l!«ii mi roH, 
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Lord Houghton to Henry Bright . 

June 2 §th 7 1883. 

I dined last night at , and sat next Mr. G. Trevelyan, 

who is very agreeable, and quite took my view about Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle — that they were about as happy together as married 
people of strong characters and temperaments usually are. 

Sep. m, 1883. 

The question of precedence at the funeral of the Comte de 
Chambord had a real political and historical signification. It 
meant, Who will the Legitimists give their money and their 
lives to in the corning Revolution? The Comte de Paris kept 
his own, and has won the game, such as it is. 

I quite sympathise with you as to old letters. Teste my 
verses on them. 

In sorting mine, I have adopted one rule. I have kept one 
or two letters of everybody. My son or daughter may meet him 
or her who will say, “I knew your father in 18 — ; did lie 
ever speak to you of me ? " and then may ask him or her to 
dinner. 

It was after his return to England from Italy that 
a project of a still more daring character than a mere 
Continental journey took possession of his mind. De- 
spite his growing infirmities, he contemplated a visit to 
India— a country he had long wished to see ; with which 
many of his friends, including Sir Charles MacCarthy, 
had been closely connected ; and a visit to which he re- 
garded as something in the light of a duty. I mention 
the fact here to illustrate the extent to which he still 
was influenced by that eager interest in men and affairs, 
that earnest desire to learn by personal observation, 
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•which hud been one of the leading chamet eristics 
of bin life. His friends nnd family were, naturally, 
opposed to his undertaking the risks of such a journey; 
hut he was resolutely bent upon it, and it was only when 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, whom lie had consulted ns a medical 
expert, positively imposed a veto upon the scheme, that 
he reluctantly abandoned it. 

*j\* hi* *v»*n. 

At ht n tram Huh IHS3). 

Chutist* of front ! Sir Fuytvr inhibit h India, except 

Calcutta, which is hanllv practicable, lit* suggests the Cape 

and Australia, which in matter lor eoiisidenilion. Uuuin behaved 

with much tact, made his report , nnd left the K.t'.S.l. to decide; 

he declared a tang opinion, wliicli wa<* resolvable into four words, 

« you arc too old ’’-—very disagreeable, hut unanswerable. The 

Orient, bine, hy the Cape, reaches Melbourne in thirty day*, and 

the return hy Singapore and Kgypt serins very practicable in 

February and March. Sir Hurtle Frere said, " In this route you 

never go into tin* heat or the cold.” I never looked on Madras 

as the tropics. „ . . 

\ our anectioimte 

IIS. 

It should te explained that one of tin* strong tempta- 
tions to him to undertake the journey to India was an 
invitation he had received from Sir Mountstuart Urant 
Dull; who was at this time tiovemor of Madras. The 
project was given up in obedience t«» Sir Joseph Fayrer s 
wise opinion, and though he talked for a time of a sea 
voyage to Australia, the idea did not seem to have fur 
him the attractions which surrounded the vision of a 
winter in India. In the end he determined to content 
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himself with another visit to his daughter at Cairo, 
which since he had last seen it had witnessed so many 
striking events. 

In the autumn of 1883 he went to Bournemouth, 
principally for the purpose of seeing Henry Bright, who 
was staying there, in declining health. One of his 
relations (Mr. Percy Thornton) recalls the delight, as of 
two schoolboys, which the two friends showed in each 
other’s society. Houghton was full of vivacious talk 
and eager interest in all forms of knowledge when in 
general company during this stay ; but it was in the 
society of Henry Bright that he specially rejoiced, and 
with him that he spent the greater part of his time. 

It was in March, 1884, that the visit to Cairo was 
paid, and it passed off pleasantly, in spite of his growing 
weakness. He bore the fatigues of the long journey 
successfully, and came home recruited by another peep 
at that East which he had known so long and loved so 
well. He returned to find that another and the last of 
the great sorrows of his life awaited him. The hand of 
death was laid upon his friend Henry Bright, with 
whom for a quarter of a century he had been on terms 
of most affectionate intimacy, and who had in a great 
measure filled the blank which had been caused many 
years before by the death of Sir Charles MacCarthy. 

Henry A. Bright to Lord Houghton. 

Bournemouth, April olh, 1884. 

My dear Lord Houghton, — I have asked to act as my 

secretary, for I know you will be sorry to hear that I have been 
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very seriously unwell for the Iasi two or three works-much 
breathlessness, with a very high pulse ^ amt I must spun* myself 
as much ax I can, 1 am only anxious uhout getting home, 
ami wo hope to g» hack t<> Ashtichl mi the tilth. 1 hope you 

have tusm keeping well, and I trust that we may yet meet again 

at Ashfiehl. . • • Pray remeudier me affectionately to your 
daughter and Hubert , ami 

Believe me ever, dear lewd Houghton, 

Yours must faithfully, 

{ 1 1 ; s u Y A. B toilin'. 

Should we not meet , let me here thank you for a friendship 
of nearly twenty-live year*, whirls has added so greatly to the 
brightness and happiness of mv life. 

The postscript was written hy Mr Bright himself. 
Lord Houghton did not arrive in time to we his friend 
again. 

<* Hctiry Bright passed away last Tuesday without 
Buffering and with perfect resignation," he writes to lu« 
daughter on May 8th. " 1 look .at him as the last of 

my friends of mature life.’* 

He was so constantly, even to his latest days, sur- 
rounded hy those who delighted in his 1 1 teiidship, and 
he himself so cordially responded to every expression ot 
good-will and affection, tlmt even among the general 
circle of his friends few guessed lu»w deeply he had been 
attached to one or two, and how greatly he felt their 
loss. During this summer of l v*! In- moved about 
freely in society, spoke at the annual dinner ot the 
Newspaper Press Fund, and fulfilled engagements 
numerous enough to have inijmsed a severe tax upon 
the strength of a younger man ; yet with it all those 
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who were near him saw how steadily his strength was 
running down and his natural vigour abating. It was 
towards the close of August that, going to see him at 
Fryston, I heard him, almost for the first time, com- 
plain of being very ill. “What is the matter?” I 
asked. He looked up quickly, with a flash of intel- 
ligence in his eyes. “ Death,” he answered gravely ; 

“ that is what is the matter with me ; I am going to 
die.” And then the face was illumined by the beautiful 
smile which those who loved him knew so well. “ I am 
going over to the majority,” he added, “ and, you know, 
I have always preferred the minority.” 

About a month later Fryston was the scene of the 
last large party assembled there during his lifetime. It 
was a political party, the guests having for the most 
part come to attend a great Liberal demonstration at 
Pontefract. The meeting was held on the racecourse ; 
but although held in the open air, in the latter part of 
September, Lord Houghton was able to attend and 
preside, speaking for some time with all his old grace 
and impressiveness, and with not a little physical force. 
He was greatly pleased during the meeting when his 
old friend and political ally Mr. Richard Moxon, who 
had been closely associated with him when he repre- 
sented Pontefract in Parliament, referred to him as “the 
Grand Old Man of Yorkshire.” Kindly recognition of 
this kind, coming from the warm heart of a friend, was 
infinitely dearer to him than any praise he could receive 
from the outer world. One still remembers how at his 
dinner-table, in spite of the fatigues of the meeting, he 
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talke<l with nil his old vivacity and fulness < *f know- 
ledge, charming the large party assembled in the house 
us he had charmed so many of their predecessors in the 
days that were gone, 

A few weeks later he met with a serious accident. 
He was staying at Herd Rosebery's house near Epsom, 
and during the night fell from his bed and fractured 
the collar-bone. Tin* account be gave me was that he 
had dreamed that he was being pursued by Mr, Glad- 
stone in a hansom enh. and that in his struggle to 
escape from him he lmd fallen on the floor. No more 
striking instance of that rare physical courage which 
he possessed, that power of endurance which many a 
stronger man might have envied, could have been given 
than that which he offered at this time. In spite of his 
broken collar-hone, and the acute pain it caused him, he 
travelled from Epsom to Erystou, took part in a meet- 
ing of magistrates, and transacted other business, only 
placing himself in the hands of the doctor on his return 
* to town, where he was staying with Lady Galway, at 
her house at Rutland Gardens, Even when he was 
closely confined to the house by the doctor’s orders, his 
old spirit asserted itself, and he received with delight 
the friends who came to see him. 

On one evening in December he hud a little dinner- 
party Sir Erode rick Pollock and Mr, .lames Payn 
being his chief* guests. None of us who were present 
on that occasion will forget his high spirits or the 
delightful flow of conversation, full of reminiscences of 
bygone celebrities, which made the evening pass so 
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quickly . None of us imagined that one who still lived 
so thoroughly could he so near his end. 

A critical division was expected in the House of 
Lords, on the question of the Reform Bill, and Hough- 
ton, who was as ardent in his political faith as he had 
ever been, had resolved, in spite of his doctor’s orders, to 
be present in order to vote. “ I will go in my Peer’s 
robes,” he said, alluding to the fact that he could not 
wear a coat, “ if I am not allowed to go in any other 
fashion.” Fortunately the agreement arrived at be- 
tween the two political parties obviated the necessity 
for his appearance in his place in Parliament. 

Al l who saw him at this time must have been struck 
by the fact that neither age, nor disappointment, nor 
acute physical suffering had soured his temper, or warped 
his sympathies, or given him anything of cynical bitter- 
ness. Cynical to a certain extent he had always been, 
but nothing could have been gentler than the cynicism 
which he had acquired in his youth, and which had 
clung to him throughout his life. 

Literary projects of one kind and another occupied 
much of his thought during these last months of his 
life. He wrote a sketch of Henry Bright for the Philo - 
billon ; and another— his last piece of work— of the 
Duke of Albany. In both he showed the fine taste 
which had always characterised his critical writings, and 
he took as much pains to be accurate in small details as 
he had ever done. Much as he had written, he had 
never scamped his literary work, but had always tried to 
give the world his best. 
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Tn ilu‘ early spring of l ss ‘» he went to Italy with 
liis sister, and was delighted to see uiiee mure the land 
which had so strong it hold upon his ulleetions. At 
JSTapIes he found some old friends of his, women ot 
distinction in society ; and in writing to his son ho tells 
him what care they had taken of him. and how good 
their company was in the drives which he was able to 
take. 

Then he canto hack to town, and was not to he 
deterred from taking part as of old in the social life ot 
the season, manifestly unequal as his strength was to 
the part which his spirit compelled him to play, lie 
was greatly cheered at this time by the return of Mr. 
FitzGerald and his wife to England, the prospect of 
having his elder daughter once mure near him giving 
him great pleasure. 

One of his public appearances was on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the bust of Coleridge in Westminster 
Abbey on May 7th. Mr. Lowell delivered an address, 
and after him Lord Houghton, in response to a call from 
the Dean, made a brief speech, in which he recalled tins 
fact that when a student at Cambridge he had gone with 
Arthur Hal lam to call on Coleridge, who hud received 
them as Goethe or as Socrates might have done. “ In 
the course of conversation the port asked us if either of 
ns intended to go to America. He said, ' Go to America 
if you have the opportunity ; 1 am known there. 1 am 
a poor poet in England, but I am a great philosopher in 
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part in a similar ceremonial at Cambridge on the 26th 
of May, when he unveiled a bust of the poet Gray. 

His last speech of all was delivered in Lady Gal- 
way’s house at Rutland Gardens, where he was staying, 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, July 8th, at the annual 
meeting of the Wordsworth Society ; and it is touching 
to note how in this speech from which in an early 
chapter I have given one passage he dwelt upon his 
earliest association with the great poet, whom he had 
known as a friend. Looking back to the time when he 
was himself a student at Trinity College, he said : — 

My recollections of that period are sufficiently vivid to 
enable me to say that I am very proud of having personally 
in some degree contributed to that great acceptance of, and I 
might say enthusiasm for, Wordsworth which was generated 
among the youth of Cambridge at that time. When I look back 
upon that time, and the, so to say, mental proceedings by which 
it was made important to the lives of all who shared in it, I find 
it somewhat difficult precisely to comprehend the cause of that 
enthusiasm. It was contemporaneous with a burst of interest 
in the poetry of Shelley and of Keats. With regard to Keats, 
of whose life I had afterwards the pleasure of being the recorder, 
wo were very proud of having been the means of introducing to 
English literature the delightful poem of " Adonais/' A son of 
Mr. Hallam the historian, who was the Marcellus of his day, 
and who, if he had lived, would have been a most distinguished 
name in English history, the Arthur Hallam of the “In 
Mcmoriam,” arrived from Italy at that time, bringing with him 
a copy of the “ Adonais,” which had been printed at Pisa, under 
the superintendence of Byron. That copy we reprinted at 
Cambridge, and, as it were, introduced into British literature. 

Lord Houghton went on to tell once more the story 
of the famous expedition from the Debating Society at 
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Cambridge to the Debating Society at Oxford, which 
has already been told in these pages, and after discuss- 
ing the characteristics of Wordsworth's verse, concluded 
with the personal confession : — 

If I am asked, in that jH-rfuiwtory way in which one is some- 
times asked to write in a lady’s album, " What is the greatest 
poem in the English language ? ” l never for a moment, hesitate 
to any, Wordsworth's “(Me «m the Intimations of Immortality.” 
That poem is to me the greatest emblem «.f philns.iphie poetry, 
which may decorate youth and childhood itself with the years of 
grave and philosophic manhood ; it eoinprehends the life of man. 

It wits a happy accident whieh enabled the old poet 
and critic in this last summer of his life to join in paying 
these public tributes of resjieet to three of his great 
English compeers in the world of verse. 

The Newspaper Press Fund, for which he had done 
so much, and on whose behalf he hud pleaded so often, 
was again one of the chief objects of his care. The last 
letter the present writer received from him was an 
urgent request to he present at the annual dinner of the 
Fund, in the summer of l stilt. 

His lust public appearance in London, where he had 
lived so large a lifts, and where, for nearly half a century, 
it had almost seemed us though tn» company was com- 
plete without him, was at a dinner given by Mr. Cyrus 
Field in July at the Crystal Palace. 

Almost the last house which he visited was one 
with which he had been familiar from his boyhood, the 
well-known and, in a sense, historic mansion on Batter- 
sea Wise, which had been the home of his uncle Mr. 
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Thornton, the Governor of the Bant of England, whose 
association with Wilberforce and Zachary Macaulay has 
secured for him a high place in the annals of British 
philanthropy. Throughout his life Houghton had often 
beaten a retreat from the bustle of London to the com- 
parative quiet of the old suburban mansion, in the 
library of which Macaulay in his youth had passed so 
many hours. The house is now in the possession of 
Mr. Percy Thornton, and it was to see him that Hough- 
ton went thither, almost on the eve of his departure 
from England. Dr. Butler, the Master of Trinity, 
and Mr. "Weldon, were fellow-guests at Battersea, 
and Houghton delighted them by the fulness and pic- 
turesqueness of his reminiscences of the academic world 
to which they belonged. There was not a sign of 
any failure in his mental powers, or in his interest in 
the men and affairs of his time. 

A day or two afterwards he went to Yichy to join 
Lady Galway, hoping to recover some measure of 
strength at the watering-place he had so often visited 
before. Apparently he bore the fatigue of the journey 
quite well, arriving at his destination on Saturday, 
August 8th, in good spirits and full of eager inquiries 
as to the friends whom he hoped to meet there. On 
Sunday he went with his sister to the English church, 
but on reaching it found that there was no service. On 
the following day he dined as usual at the table d'hote, 
and had an animated conversation with those at table — 
a party of French ladies and gentlemen — in the course 
of which he explained to them the services which the 
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i’riuiT of Wales was able to render to English society, 
lie talked as brightly as he had ever done, and there 
was nothing to cause the slightest apprehension to his 
sister. A few hours later the end euute. Shortly after 
he had wished his sister good-night, he came to her 
room, breathing with difficulty. A violent thunder- 
storm was raging, and no medical man could lie induced 
to come to the hotel. No remedy that eoutd he applied 
restored him even momentarily; and his strength swiftly 
ebbed away. It was early on the morning of the 1 Ith of 
August that the kindest of human hearts ceased to beat, 
and the shadow of u great sorrow fell upon a thousand 
homes of rich and poor, of cultured and simple, scattered 
throughout the world, in nil of which his presence had 
been welcomed ns that of a friend. His body was 
brought hack to England. On the morning on which 
it left London for Ervstou u service was held in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster,* at which many of 
those who had known him in his inter days, as well as 
one or two of his oldest friends, were present. On 
Thursday, August 20th, Millies was laid by the side of 
his wife in the little churchyard at Frys ton. The Arch- 
bishop of York, who had known them both through- 
out their married life, and whose warm affection for 
thorn had never changed, conducted the sen ice, All the 
members of the family were present, as well as a great 
company of his Yorkshire friends and neighbours, to all 
of whom he had shown the unvarying kindness which 
was characteristic of the man. 

* Lady railway'd iimnm ia ia th» pariah of Hi. Marjtartd'a. 


CHAPTEB XXI. 

LITERARY AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Lord Houghton’s Poetry— His Prose Writings -Contemporary Criticism— The 
Ultimate Judgment— His Boat Poem— Reminiscences of Mr. Locker- 
Lampson— Mr. Venables on Lord Houghton— Grillion’s Club -The Philo- 
biblon Society — The Newspapor Press Fund — An Epitaph -which does not 
Lie. 

To the present generation the poetry of Lord Houghton 
is practically known only in connection with one or 
two brief pieces, of unimpeachable grace and melody, 
which have attained a popularity that is literally world- 
wide. His more important works, as well as many 
shorter poems that are in every way equal in merit to 
those that have secured a lasting popularity, are but 
little known to the readers of to-day. The changes of 
fashion, which are as marked in literature as in dress, 
account in part for a fact of which no one was more 
conscious than Lord Houghton himself. In part, too, 
wc may attribute it to the undisputed pre-eminence in 
the world of poetry of the great singer who had been 
Houghton’s friend at college, and whose rapid growth 
in power and fame none had watched with greater- 
pleasure than he had done. Nowadays it may seem 
strange, almost unintelligible to the ordinary reader, 
that there was a time when Monckton Milnes was 
looked upon as the destined successor to the premiership 
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in English poetry. I have mentioned how, at a break- 
fast at Rogers’s, Lnmlur stoutly maintained that he was 
the greatest poet then living and writing in England; 
and there were many who shared Lamlor’s opinion. No 
such estimate of himself was ever made by M dues, nor 
will it be set forth here; but this, at least, is eertain, 
that if an opinion which exalted him to such a pinnacle 
was exaggerated, the comparative negleet into which 
his poetry has of late years fallen is entirely undeserved. 
A great singer he may not have been ; a sweet singer 
with a charm of his own he undoubtedly was ; nor did 
his charm consist alone in the melody of whieh he was 
a master. In many of his poems real poetic thought 5s 
linked with musical words ; whilst in every tiling that 
he wrote, whether in verse or in prose, one may discern 
the brightest characteristics of the man himself — the 
catholicity of Ids spirit ; the tenderness of his sympathy 
with weakness, suffering, mortal frailtv in all its forms; 
the ardour of his faith in something that should break 
down the artificial barriers by which classes arc divided, 
and bring into the lives of all n measure of that light 
and happiness which lie relished so highly for himself. 
Like all other men who write much, he was unequal in 
his work; and, at times, in his poetry the tricks of 
conventionalism, alike in substance and in form, were 
plainly to be seen. Rut there were other times when it 
was clear that the song sprang from the singer’s heart, 
and that he had poured forth in it the real inspiration 
of a soul which could rise above the sordid common- 
places of life. 
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One of his friends used to tell in later years how, 
chancing to sit beside Houghton in a company of which 
Tennyson happened to he a member, the former said, 
pointing to the Poet-Laureate, “ A great deal of what 
he has done will live;” and then added, half, as it were, 
to himself, “ and some things that I have done should 
live too.” It was no overweening estimate of his own 
merit. Some of the verses he has added to English 
literature will not easily lose their place in it. The 
reader in this story of his life has seen Monckton Milnes 
chiefly as the busy man of society, the ambitious poli- 
tician in his younger days, the leisured literary expert 
of his maturity, the kindest of friends both in youth 
and in age — and perhaps this was all that the later 
generation saw in him. But nothing could be more 
un just than to forget that — at any rate, until he reached 
middle life — he held a high place in the estimation of 
his contemporaries as a poet, and that great hopes were 
cherished for his future by a wide circle of men and 
women throughout Europe. The season of his activity 
in the production of poetry was comparatively brief. 
He first made his appearance before the public, with his 
“ Memorials of a Tour in Greece,” in 1834 ; and it was 
just ten years later, in 1844, that he published “ Palm 
Leaves.” In these ten years he brought forth a remark- 
able quantity of verse ; and though, as I have said, his 
productions were of unequal merit, it may be confidently 
affirmed that in the work of these ten years there was 
much that no lover of English poetry would willingly 
let die. “ The Memorials of a Tour in Greece ” were 
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followed in 1838 by ** The Memorials ol a Residence on 
the Continent, and Historical Poems,” and “The Poems 
of Many Years,” printed in the first instance for private 
circulation only, in 1810 appeared another volume of 
poetry collected from the magazines, to which he was 
then a regular contributor, and including his “ Poetry 
for the People;” whilst four years later appeared his 
“Poems: Legendary and Historical.” which included 
several pieces published in former volumes, and his little 
volume of “ Palm Leaves,” Alter that date, which 
coincides with the commencement of his serious political 
career, he wrote but little poetry, though many of the 
pieces which subsequently appeared from his pen had 
all the charm that belonged to his work in his earlier 
days. He had always maintained that to write poetry 
was an admirable preparation for the writ ing of prose ; 
and after 1844 it was in prose, rather than in verse, that 
he gave his thoughts to the world. He had already, in 
Ins remarkable “ One Tract More,” published in 1841, 
given proof of the fact that he was the master of an 
admirable style. He was even then writing regularly 
in the Quarterly and Kilinhurgh reviews, and was doing 
much to create the taste of that generation for the 
writings of those younger men upon whom the elder 
reviewers had frowned persistently Let it always he 
remembered to his credit that he was one of the first, to 
tender, through the pages of a great review, the full 
acknowledgment of the gem ins of Tennyson In later 
years it was his happy lot to snake another great poet 
—Algernon Swinburne— similarly known to the outer 
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world; and again and again, in the course of those 
critical writings of his, he gave proof of the keenness of 
his perception where genius was concerned, and of the 
absolute freedom from jealousy which characterised his 
critical utterances when he was helping to introduce a 
new writer to the world of letters. 

“One Tract More ” was followed in 1842 by his 
pamphlet entitled “ Thoughts on Purity of Election.” 
Two or three years after that time he devoted himself 
with great thoroughness to a more serious task, the 
writing of that “ Life of Keats ” which still maintains 
its place as a standard biography. This appeared in 
1848, and in 1849 came the pamphlet on “ The Events 
of 1848,” to which I have referred at length elsewhere. 
There was a long interval after this, during which his 
literary labours were almost wholly anonymous, though 
they comprised many pieces of work of rare merit, such 
as the short poem on “ Scutari ” published in the Times, 
the lines on Thackeray which appeared after the death 
of the great novelist in the Cornhitt Magazine, the 
sympathetic notice of David Gray prefixed to his poem 
“ The Luggie,” and many articles on the chief books of 
the time in the Edinburgh and Quarterly reviews. In 
1806 a volume of selections from his poetry appeared, 
and this revived for a time the poetic fame of his earlier 
years. Seven years later came the best of his prose 
works, his volume of “ Monographs,” a work which in 
the fulness of its knowledge, derived almost entirely 
from personal experiences, in the soundness of its critical 
judgment, and in the charm of its style, has an excellence 
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that is almost unique. In lB7f> tin 1 collected edition, 
of liia poems appeared, and enjoyed a considerable 
popularity. In addition to his writings in the two great 
quarterlies, he contributed largely to tlm Fortnightly 
Review, under the editorship of Mr. Morley, and to the 
Pall Mull Gazette, under that of Mr. (Ireemvood, whilst 
in later years he took a warm interest in the Academy, 
and was a not infrequent writer in its pages. One 
cannot, but regret that he never set himself to a task 
for which ho was so well fitted, the writing of a book 
in which we should have lmd something like a complete 
picture of the society of his own time, a picture for 
which the “ Monographs " might well have been 
regarded as preparatory sketches. Such a work from 
such a pen would have had an altogether exceptional 
interest and value; hut that inability to make any 
prolonged or continuous effort from which he suffered 
in his later days stayed Ids hand, and although more 
than once he seriously contemplated a hook of this kind, 
his intentions remained unfulfilled, and not even a 
fragment of the promised memoirs was discovered after 
his death. But: even us it is, the volume of his literary 
labours was large, ami the substance of undoubted merit. 

It is hardly the part of a biographer to assume the 
critic, ami it will perhaps be more to the purpose if 1 
record here rather the judgment of the best critics of 
his own day upon his writings than attempt to pass 
any verdict of my own. Bo fur buck as 1 Hits the 
Qiutr/erf;/ llmm devoted a long article to the poems 
of Trench and Milnes, in which full justice was done to 
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the merits of the latter, though the writer was not 
blind to the desultoriness of his mind, and concluded his 
review hj expressing the earnest hope that he would yet 
give his talents fair play by devoting himself of set 
purpose to some serious labour. In the same year 
another Quarterly reviewer rebuked him for having 
allowed himself to be led astray by the new lights of 
the hour. 

We are quite sure [said this critic, who accurately repre- 
sented the standard of critical judgment in his time] that 
Monckton Milnes will hereafter obey one good precept in an 
otherwise doubtful Decalogue, 

"Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope,” 
and regret few sins of his youth more bitterly than the homage 
he has now rendered at the fantastic shrines of such baby-idols 
as Mr. John Keats and Mr. Alfred Tennyson. 

Perhaps, after quoting this remarkable passage, I 
am hardly doing a service to the subject of my memoir 
when I say that the critic announced, in conclusion, 
that “ in spite of all their weaknesses and affectations, 
Milnes’s poems contain better English verses than have 
as yet been produced to the public by any living writer 
not on the wrong side of the Mezzo Cammin.” 

Some years later, in 1843, he was again the subject 
of serious attention from the critics. 

Milnes [said a writer in one of the leading magazines] is a 
true poet for the people, though not of them. He is a scholar, 
a gentleman, and a Tory of the Coleridgian school. An old 
Quarterly reviewer, in a notice of his poetry, speaks of him as 
“ a leading pupil of that school, which embraced some of the 
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most intelligent politicians and host instructed of the nobility of 
England. . . * We may add, though it may he considered 

somewhat irrelevant, that Millies is besides a poet for the 
scholar. Ho has a fine antique imagination of this past, and 
reverence for the memorials and monuments of national and 
personal greatness, that cannot fail to awaken the sympathies of 
the retired student, who knows nothing of polities! distinctions, 
but worships all of the remnants of every failed glory. Our 
poet has a flue chivalry of nature that hy no means nutits him 
for the advocacy of the rights of his fellows, yet which adds an 
additional grace to the manliness of his thoughts and style, 
rendering him an attractive author to those who might ho 
repulsed by the homeliness of one class of his productions. 

It was in the same year that Christopher North, 
in Blackwood, devoted a pleasant article to his verse, 
quoting as worthy of special commendation that poem 
on “The Flight of Youth ” which Millies himself 
always regarded as his best. 

We read these lines [mid Christopher] without fearing to let 
all their pathos fall upon our spirits, for into its depths, should 
that pathos sink, it will find there n repose it cannot disturb, or 
a trouble it cannot allay. The truths they tell have been so 
long familiar there, that we seem to hear hut our own voice 
again, giving utterance to thoughts that for many years have 
lain silent., but alive, in their cells, like shunlierers awakened at 
midnight by solemn music, lifting up their heads for a while to 
listen, and then laying them down to relapse into the same 
dreams that had possessed their sleep. But ye who are still 
young, yet have begun to exjtericnee how sail it is and mourn- 
ful exceedingly to regret, perhaps to weep over, the passing 
away of the past, because that something *><<* that never more 
may be, ponder ye on the strain, and lay the moral, the religious 
lesson, it teaches within your hearts. Bo may the sadness 
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sanctify, and tlie spirits that God sends to minister unto us 
children of the dust find you willing to he comforted, when 
Youth has left you heedless if to despair — for, angel though he 
seemed, he is not of Heaven ; but of Heaven are they, and there- 
fore immortal.” 

After an exordium such as this, from one who was 
by no means the kindliest of critics, it is only fair that 
the reader should have the opportunity of judging 
Milnes’s more serious verse for himself, and I therefore 
quote his lines on “ The Flight of Youth ” as being 
those which not only received the unstinted commenda- 
tion of the ablest men among his contemporaries, but 
which, as X have said, seemed in his own opinion to be 
the best that he had written. 

The Flight op Youth. 

No, though all the winds that lie 

In the circle of the sky 

Trace him out, and pray and moan, 

Each in its most plaintive tone, — 

No, though Earth be split with sighs, 

And all the Kings that reign 
Over Nature’s mysteries 
Be our faithfullest allies, — 

All — all is vain : 

They may follow on his track. 

But he never will come back — 

Never again ! 

Youth is gone away. 

Cruel, cruel youth. 

Full of gentleness and ruth 
Did we think him all his stay ; 
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How hud lit* tlu* heart to wreak 
Such a wot* on tin ho weak, 
lie that was ho tender-meek ? 

How could he he made to learn 
To find pleasure in our pain ? 

Could he leave us, to return 
Never again t 

Bow your heads very low, 
Soleum-meuanml lie your paces, 
(lathered up in grief your face*, 

Sing wul mimic an ye go ; 

In disordered handfuls strew 
Strips of ey press, sprigs of rue ; 

In your hands he home the hlootu, 
Whose long petals onee and only 
Look from their jsile-lenvftd toinh 
In the midnight lonely ; 

I xit the nightshade's beaded enrol 
Fall in Madam-holy moral 
Your wan brows around, 

While in very scorn ye fling 
The amaranth ujsm the ground 
Ah an tmkdieved thing ; 

What care we for its fair tale 
Of beauties that can never fail, 

Glories that can never warn* ? 

No such blooms are on the track 
He has past, who will come back 
Never again f 

Alas 1 we know not how ho went, 

We knew not he was going, 

For had our tears once found a vent, 
We had stayed him with their flowing. 
It was us uu earthquake, when 
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We awoke and found him gone, 

We were miserable men, 

We were hopeless, every one ! 

Yes, he must have gone away 
In his guise of every day, 

In his common dress, the same 
Perfect face and perfect frame ; 

For in feature, for in limb, 

Who could be compared to him ? 
Firm his step, as one who knows 
He is free, where'er he goes, 

And withal as light of spring 
As the arrow from the string; 

His impassioned eye had got 
Fire which the sun has not ; 

Silk to feel, and gold to see, 

Fell his tresses full and free, 

Like the morning mists that glide 
Soft adown the mountain's side ; 
Most delicious 'twas to hear 
When his voice was trilling clear 
As a silver-hearted bell, 

Or to follow its low swell, 

When, as dreamy winds that stray 
Fainting 'mid iEolian chords, 

Inner music seemed to play 
Symphony to all his words ; 

In his hand was poised a spear. 
Deftly poised, as to appear 
Resting of its proper will, — 

Thus a merry hunter still, 

And engarlanded with bay, 

Must our Youth have gone away, 
Though we half remember now, 

He had borne some little while 
Something mournful in his smile — 
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Something serious on his brow ; 
Gentle Heart * perhaps he knew 
The cruel tlml ho was about to do ! 

Now, between m all and Him 
There are rising 1 mountains dim, 
Forests of imcMinted frees, 

Spaces of unmeasured seas : 

Think with Him how gay of yore 
We made sunshine out of shade,— 
Think with Him htnv light we hore 
All the burden sorrow laid ; 

All went happily about Him,— 

How shall wo toil on without Him ? 
How without Ins cheering eye 
Constant strength embrtnilhing ever 
How without Him standing by 
Aiding every hard endeavour ? 

For when faintness or disease 
Had usurped upon our knees, 

II he deigned our lips to klm 
With those living lips of Ids, 

We were lightened of our pain, 

We were tip ami hale again : - 
Now, without one blessing ghittoo 
From Ids rose-lit count onanee. 

We shall die, deserted men, — 

And not mm him, even then ! 

We are cold, very cold, — 

All our UIikmI is drying oht, 

And a terrible heart -dearth 
Eeigtif for us in heaven and earth t 
Forth we stretch our chilly lingers 
In poor effort to attain 
Tepid embers, where still lingers 
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Some preserving warmth, in vain. 

Ob ! if Love, the Sister dear 
Of Youth that we have lost, 

Come not in swift pity here, 

Come not, with a host 
Of Affections, strong and kind, 

To hold up our sinking mind, 

If She will not, of her grace, 

Take her Brother’s holy place, 

And be to us, at least, a part 
Of what he was, in Life and Heart, 

The faintness that is on our breath 
Can have no other end but Death. 

A criticism upon some of his later poems appeared in 
the Quarterly Review from the pen of his friend Mr. 
W. 1). Christie. In this criticism Milnes was compared 
favourably with any of the young writers of his day. 
The melody of his verse, we are told, was perfect, “ his 
language chaste, correct, and nervous. Thought, feeling, 
and fancy abound in his poems ; and there are not a 
few, especially in the earlier volumes, which prove him 
capable of the highest efforts of ‘ shaping imagination.’ ” 
I have given these brief extracts from contemporary 
criticism in order to show how Milnes struck the men 
of his own day at the time when he was bringing forth 
his poetry. In later years, when a generation had arisen 
which knew him well as a social favourite, but hardly 
knew him at all as a poet, there were still those who 
maintained the accuracy of the judgment they had 
pronounced many years before. Among these was 
Mr. Christie, who, writing in Macmillan's Magazine, 
said : — 
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If Richard Monekfon Millies tia*l not been a man of the 
world, and a busy politician, ami if he had been able to concen- 
trate his energies on poetry, ami gird himself to tin* building up 
of some groat.. poem, mam who know what poetry ho has written 
can doubt t hat it was in him to bo %% groat p oet ; and none wlm 
know his a Life of Keats,” or any of Ids many pamphlets and 
articles in roviows and magn/uties, will dony that ho presents 
another example of what ho himself has laloly proclaimed and 
supported by muoh good proof, that a good j«a»t makes himself 
a good prose writer. 

A still Inter critic,* after quoting LamW s estimate 
of Milnes, M the greatest poet nmv living in Hnghmd/* 
added some words of genuine erit ieal insight :~ 

Startling n« this 'opinion may wound now, there would have 
seemed nothing surprising in it when it was originally uttered. 
There were many competent critic* wlm hold that you wore ap- 
preciably Tennyson 1 * tmjierior in the ehoseu walk of his genius; 
nor is it inconceivable that if your dcMtiuy had Wen different, 
you would have done ptefie work of tmpcritdmhlc calibre, As it 
is, you have written muoh which will always have a place in 
■every anthology of English verse. The originality of your genius 
declared itself in the extreme fresh ness, the keen insight., and the 
vivid truth of your productions, You were ns anxious to show 
men Nature, and as successful in showing it, as wan Wordsworth 
himself. The form taken by your interpretation of the Traver- 
sal Mother was all your own, \\ hen it is rrmlleeted that the 
age in which you accomplished this was wedded to literary 
artificial ity, that it wm the epoch of false sentiment, tawdry 
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music, and are cheapened by their associations with importunate 
piano strumraings. But when all deductions on these grounds 
have been made, there is yet enough in your public writings to 
vindicate your claim to a respectable niche in the shrine of the 
Muses. You were the poet of society ; you did not, indeed, write 
in the accepted sense of the term society verses,” but every 
verse which came from your pen was primarily intended for 
polite minds. A little more zeal and enthusiasm, a little more 
of that fire which would have burned less fitfully in a different 
social atmosphere, would have saved you from that tendency 
to desultoriness and trifling which was ever your besetting sin. 
The true charm of your poems is that they furnish those who 
read them carefully with something like a philosophy of existence ; 
but the philosophy is only partially revealed. You give us 
glimpses of every kind of life and character, but they are 
glimpses only. When you touch a deep chord, you suddenly 
withdraw your hand as if you had been guilty of some breach of 
good taste. There is something tantalising in the way in which 
you play with profound problems, and dally with dark enigmas. 
What is probably your most familiar poem, “ Strangers Yet,” is 
also your most characteristic, and in it I read as follows : — 

“ Oh, the bitter thought to scan 
All the loneliness of man 1 
Nature, by magnetic laws. 

Circle unto circle draws ; 

But they only touch when met, 

Never mingle — strangers yet.” 

To some these lines may seem commonplace because of 
their familiarity. As a matter of fact there is nothing common- 
place about them. They belong to an extremely high order of 
poetic thought and feeling ; but they bear the impress of a hand 
which, qualified as it is to lift the curtain on the mysteries and 
contradictions of life, will not do so because it would be a 
work of some trouble. 

When Mr. Forster wrote to a friend describing his 
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first meeting with Milnes, he spoke of him as a man 
“ with some small remnant of poetry left in his eyes, 
and nowhere else;” but. in later years, when Forster 
knew Ins friend better, he would not have repeated that 
superficial judgment, the first which naturally occurred 
to tin* man who met tin* poet for the first time, and who 
judged from the outward side of tilings only. It is true 
that as the years passed, and the constant strain of social 
life, mingled with those demands of duty and ambition 
which he never forgot, pressed upon Millies, the poetic 
side of his nature was driven from the surface, showing 
itself outwardly at all events "only in his eyes but, 
as to the last day of his life lie continued to write verse, 
so to the end, deep down in his soul, was a well of pure 
poetic thought. Its existence, unsuspected by the 
multitude, hidden with care from ordinary society, was 
known to those who knew him best, and to the last m 
their eyes ho was not merely the man who had written 
poetry, but the poet who could still judge the world 
around him from a different and a higher standpoint than 
that of his ordinary fellow-creatures. Hut to what pur- 
pose do we dwell here upon what, might have been in 
the ease of a man like Lord Houghton ? < >f what, avail 

are regrets for that whieh never came to pass? Doubt- 
less these questions occur to the mind of the reader ; 
hut no picture of Milne*'* life and character would bo 
complete which did not show how, as in his college days 
his old friend Stafford O’Brien had prophesied would 
be the case, he came “near something very glorious, 
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An ri here I may fitly introduce a few lines for which 
I am indebted to Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson : — 

I knew Lord Houghton for thirty years or more, and had a 
warm regard for him. He was kind-hearted and affectionate, 
keen to discover and eager to proclaim the merit of the un- 
recognised. He had a reverence for genius wherever he met 
with it, and few people showed a sounder judgment in literary 
matters when he was seriously called upon to exercise it. Then 
with his great ability, wide reading, and knowledge of the world, 
and his air— half romantic, half satirical— he was very attractive. 
Lord Houghton was whimsical in his wit, and sometimes more 
than whimsical in his offhand opinions, which those who under- 
stood him received as he intended they should be. He was not 
unduly taken up with his poetry ; he was modest about it. I 
once asked him which of his poems he most esteemed. He at 
once replied, "The Flight of Youth/’ "The Long Ago,” "The 
Men of Old,” “Never Return,” and "Half Truth.” I think 
the literary world has made up its mind that these poems are 
admirable, and that I am justified in saying that his poetry 
depended less on the way the thought was expressed than on 
the thought itself. It is very thoughtful poetry. 

Not long before Lord Houghton died I was talking to him 
of the increased size of London and of his celebrity, and I re- 
marked what an enormous acquaintance he must have. "On 
the contrary,” said he, "I regard London as an old acquaintance 
who is fast forgetting me.” I think if Lord Houghton had not 
been a delightful humorist he might some day have found him- 
self in the Cabinet, which no doubt would have pleased him. 
However, he never became cynical ; to the end of his life e 
was always more than kindly disposed to his fellow-creatures, 
and he accomplished a good*deal and m a more charming 
way; he was an illustrious member of society, he took a tore- 
most part in many important social movements, and he was a 
remarkably stimulating entity amid the congeries of heavy 
social atoms. In fine, he was a man of great mark m his 
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crowded generation, ami, what is mure ami still better, I should 
think his name was still loved in many a retired home (like 
our own) where his sympathy and many nameless acts of i c ;, u p 
ness are remembered. It is thus that Fortune makes light, of 
our desires and hopes, hut never altogether ignores our deserts 
Lord Houghton had a happy spirit, and, like many another, was 
content to husk in the present. He might have said :~_ 

What hoots it to repeat 
That time is slipping underneath our feet? 

Unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday, 

Why fret about them if to-day is* sweet?” 

I first met Lord Houghton at Keir, and it was delightful to see 
him and William Stirling together, i wish this was a proper 
place for saying a few words aland, the latter. I do not suppose 
I shall ever see Paine or Keir or Frvslun again; and if I did 
would not they he full of ghosts, the voices of tint dead, and the 
songs of other days? 

Few of Houghton's friends cun doubt that something 
of his verse will live; that his shorter pieces, which, as 
one of the critics I have tp tided says, have become 
hackneyed by their very popularity, will long linger in 
the memory; but there is nothing far-fetched j n the 
fancy that a time will come when some of his more 
serious lines, instinct with a tenderness of heart and 
fancy which hardly ap|H*ared in the outward man in his 
later days, and impressed by a gravity of thought which 
most persons believed to la* altogether foreign to his 
nature, will regain their hohl upon the ear of t he reading 
public, and will keep his name afire long after the 
niemoty of lus brilliant life of social success has passed 
away, and only the recollection of his deeds of kindness 
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survives among those who found in him a helper in their 
time of need. 

Many tributes to his memory appeared in the press 
at the time of his death. Not a few of these came from 
the hands of old friends, who were able to speak from 
real knowledge of the man of whom they wrote. The 
London of 18S5 was a very different place from the 
London in which, fifty years before, he had made his 
(l 6b ut. in society; and the later generation, which had 
watched him with curiosity and interest as the survivor 
of a brilliant past, was not to be blamed for the fact 
that it could not properly appreciate the man himself. 
It had never known the Monckton Milnes who had 
been a real power in his own generation ; and it saw 
rather the foibles than the striking talents of the poet 
and the wit. Though let it be said, in justice to the 
men and women of to-day, that though they knew but 
imperfectly the life, the story of which bas been told in 
these pages, they were not blind to the kindness of heart 
which had been its chief characteristic, and freely recog- 
nised Lord Houghton’s claim to be regarded as one who 
had loved and served his fellow-men. Amid much that 
was written of liim after his death one notable tribute 
to his memory requires mention here. It was from the 
pen of his trusted friend Yenables — one of the few who, 
having known him in his early days at Trinity College, 
lived to mourn his death. To no man could the task of 
writing the Life of .Lord Houghton have been entrusted 
more fittingly than to this brilliant man of letters and 
trustworthy and sagacious friend ; but Mr. Yenables had 
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himself reached the age when the labour of reading 
amt preparing; for the press the voluminous correspond- 
ence of which tlie reader now knows something, was far 
too great to he undertaken ; and now he has himself 
passed away from us. Yet no one ran read the article 
which he contributed to the Sti/im/tt// Utrirw, of which 
periodical he had been so hmg one of the chief sup- 
porters, without mourning the fuel that his was not 
the hand which was called upon to prepare a complete 
memorial of his dead friend. In that article Mr. Von- 
ables sketched some of the chief characteristics of Lord 
Houghton’s mind with equal truth and tenderness, and 
I cannot do better than quote here one or two of the 
things he said 

Both in and Wit of Parliament fsuid Mr. Wimble*] he took 
an active jurat in many social movement*. U** introduced the 
first Bill for the establishment of Krformatorie*, ami he was 
the founder and president of the Newspaper Press Fund, lie 
inherited from his father, who Imd refused Cabinet «Uiee at the 
ago of twenty-three, a remarkable eommand of huigmtge, which 
mtule him, in conjunction with other gifts, j*erhuj># the Uwfc 
after-dinner cjieaker of his time, and whieh elmracterised his 
literary compositions j hut he failed ns a Parliamentary orator 
through the adoption of a formal and almost pompous manner, 
whieh was wholly foreign to his genius and his disposition, 
though it might have suited the taste of an earlier generation. 
One of the moat humorous of companions, lie reserved for the 
House of Commons a curiously artificial gravity. There were 
jKiUtidniiH enough to occupy themselves with party conflicts; 
it was the business of Milne* to study human nature iu its 
most opposite phases at home and abroad. . . • 1* Wiis 
literally true, though the statement was probably bite:, led hy 
its author as a mere exaggeration of hi* wide range of 
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sympathies, that “ Vavasour had dined with Louis Philippe, 
and had received Louis Blanc at dinner.*” The catalogue of his 
temporary and permanent acquaintanceships would have formed 
an almost exhaustive list of the most conspicuous men of action 
or of letters in Europe and America. Prom all he acquired the 
special kind of knowledge which he instinctively valued; and 
wherever he was placed he gave at least as much as he received. 
Many years ago a commonplace man of the world, who only 
knew him slightly, and who shared few of his tastes, remarked, 
as others must have often said or thought, “ "Whenever Milnes 
comes into a room, everybody is in better humour with every- 
body else."” . . . The extraordinary range of his social 

experience furnished him with an inexhaustible supply of 
anecdote, which never degenerated into gossip. Every story 
which he told had a purpose and a point, and it was always 
seasonable and frequently illustrative, even when it happened 
to be, in its literal form, absolutely incredible. His copious 
stores of narrative were not, like those of some of his compe- 
titors, his principal qualification as a talker; he was always 
ready to engage in the give-and-take play of conversation, and 
he felt keen enjoyment in the exchange of wit and humour, and 
on fit occasions in serious discussion. Perhaps the greatest 
charm of his social intercourse was the joyous spirit and unfail- 
ing good-humour which would have made a duller companion 
agreeable and popular. His gifts were cordially appreciated 
both by ordinary members of society and by remarkable persons, 
who might have been thought to be separated from him by 
irreconcilable differences of intellect, of character, and of tem- 
perament. Lord Houghton was the intimate friend and favourite 
associate of Bishop Thirlwall, and his cheerful paradoxes often 
dissipated the moral indignation of Carlyle. A commentator on 
Mr. Fronde's biography compared not inaccurately the friendly 
contests of the gloomy prophet and the self-possessed man of the 
world to a combat between the Secutor and Retiarius of the 
Roman arena. . . . Two humours as dissimilar to one 

another as they were to the rest of the world could not be more 
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equally matched. There wt-iv probably some serums and 
unimaginative judgments to wl ti« *1 i tin* perpet ual versatility 
and multiform irony failed to approve f hemselves ; hut candid 
observers, who fell an imperfect sympathy with Lord Houghton, 
un^ht have satisfied themselves that his reputation was well 
deserved when they saw that he was valued by Ids friends 
almost in the proportion of their respective opportunities of 
understanding his character. « » * In all relations of life he 

was unaffectedly and warmly sympathetic. No one could be 
more exempt from the pretension of austerity, and it was not 
vm frequently his pleasure to assume an attitude of even excessive 
tolerance ; but if Wordsworth was right in defining the best 
portions of a good man’s life as consisting of 

u His little, nameless unremembered acts of kindness 
and of love, 11 

Lord Houghton need not have feared comparison with the most 
pretentious philanthropist, lie never made the general demands 
of society, which he recognised more fully than others, an excuse 
for slighting any claim on his attention which might he justly 
preferred even by those who might he considered m dull or 
obscure. * * * His generous and cordial temper, exhibited in 
■all the relatione of life, might have atoned for graver faults than 
the harmless foibles which scarcely formed tin alloy to high 
intellectual gifts and to abundant virtues. Home harmless 
eccentricities which may he readily acknowledged require rather 
explanation than excuse, Lord Houghton wits a funfamn*— not 
of vices, but of paradoxical fallacies which seldom deceived him- 
self. Like other genuine humorists, he hud some mannerisms 
which irritated and misled strangers and dull observers. One of 
his half-conscious peculiarities was a habit of projsmnditig in a 
tone of earnest conviction any mid juinuhx which had for the 
moment passed across his fancy. Dull humour* took his off- 
hand utterances for his real opinions, and mantled the intellectual 
vivacity which found it impuoiitliit’ to rest in commonplaces ami 
truisms* Like Tennyson a Ulysses, he enjoyed all things greatly, 
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though it may be hoped that he had no sufferings beyond the 
common incidents of humanity. 

It is difficult to add anything to this short sketch of 
Lord Houghton’s character, so slight and yet so com- 
plete ; but before I lay down my pen one or two features 
in his social life which have not as yet received due 
attention in this narrative call for notice. More than 
once in the letters wliich have been laid before the 
reader mention has been made of Grillion’s Club. It is 
strange that so, little of this club is known in London 
society, where it has long played so great a part. 
Houghton’s connection with it was of such a character 
that I am justified in saying something here of the club 
itself. Founded in 1812, mainly for the purpose of 
allowing the leading members of both political parties 
to meet together at a board from which all the violence 
of political controversy was excluded, it has faithfully 
fulfilled that office down to the present day. Many of 
the most illustrious men of the century have been 
associated with it. It is impossible here to give any- 
thing like a complete list of its members ; for though 
the club itself is limited in numbers, there has hardly 
been a man of mark in the political world in recent 
times who has not been connected with it. Lord 
Russell, Lord Derby, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Ash- 
burton, Lord Stanhope, Lord Granville, Lord Canning, 
Lord Lyttelton, Lord Clarendon, Lord Dalhousie, 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Sir 
William Stirling, Mr. Walpole, Charles Buller, Sir 
James Graham, and Dean Stanley, may he cited as 
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representative of the membership of this small but 
remarkable body. 

Lord Houghton j<»itn*d it in 1 s 19, and for the 
remainder of his lit** "a' «iiit* of its most conspicuous 
members. The flub moots on certain evening* during 
the Session, when those members who are in town dim* 
together. Kneh is chairman and vice-chairman in 
rotation, and it is the duty of the chairman to make an 
entry in the eluh minutes of the guests present and of the 
wine drunk. Once or twice in the course of its history 

it has happened that only one mouther has I present 

at dinner, and these occasions have always been regarded 
by the eluh as notable t>n March '.Mb, l Lord 
Stratford de Kcdeiitle thus dined alone, and made a 
minute to that etfoct in the eluh hook On the follow- 
ing Wednesday, when another meeting of the eluh was 
held, and the minutes of the solitary dinner were read, 
the Bishop of Oxford being in tin* chair, Lord Clarendon 
moved, and Colonel Wilson Patten seconded, a resolu- 
tion “ that Lord Houghton do write an ode on Lord 
Stratford de ltedelille # military dinner " The title of 
Poet-Laureate of the eluh was at the same time conferred 
upon Lord Houghton. In oliedietiee to the command 
thus laid upon him he wrote the pillowing lines:— 

#Ut$a ! my htiiiciji* yuu in tmn tuviikfl 

A Iftii® wli 0*0 joint* »n* »ltfT with y>»nl ftt $4 filing 
To giinbol w till you in jirw^ln! *«? 

Or mim U* Stmlfottr* h&ghi tin* mmmm rhvitnn 
Kotlwr might: y*u$, tit %«tir <-ii*hr**i<Irml 
tl«%f mme fi«*o moral fnot* Ittn nromlrmt* tat**”* 
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I will bat ask that if this book records 
Ever again a solitary feast, 

Be he who dines, and he who notes his words. 

As brave a statesman and as bright a priest. 

Nearly twenty years afterwards a similar event did 
happen. Mr. Grindstone, on April 27th, 1883, dined 
alone at the club, and having written as chairman in the 
club book. “ one bottle of champagne,” added the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

Again were the services of Lord Houghton as Poet- 
Laureate called into requisition, and he penned the 
following lines : — 

Trace we the workings of that wondrous brain. 

Warmed by one bottle of our dry champagne ; 

Guess down what streams those active fancies wander, 

Nile or Ilissus? Oxus or Scamander? 

Sees he, as lonely knife and fork he plies, 

Muscovite lances — Arab assegais ? 

Or patient till the foods and feuds shall cease, 

Waits his des(s)ert — the blessed fruits of peace? 

Yes, for while penning this imperious verse, 

We know that when (as mortals must) he errs, 

; Tis not from motive of imperious mind, 

But from a nature which will last till death, 

Of love-born faith that grows to over-faith. 

Till reason and experience both grow blind 
To ttd evil and unreason of mankind. 

Houghton, Poet-Laureate of the Club. 

These were fair specimens of the society verses 
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which to the last, Lord Houghton was in the habit of 
composing, frequently in response to tin* invitation of 
his friends, occasionally at the bidding of some inspira- 
tion of his own. Here, For example, are some lines 
written at Italy Castle : — 

Time was when I could ring a dainty rhyme ; 

Now wandering echoes through the distance chime, 

And memory, impotent in words, 

The past reluctantly records; 

Yet. clear as in the early time, 

And vigilant in thought, recalls 
The frequent hospitality 
To guests of every quality, 

The mult itude of comely faces, 

The choruses of happy phrase*. 

The titled and untitled graces 
That peopled those historic hulls. 

One day, a few years before his death, when he was 
dining at the house of Mr. James Knowles, the con- 
versation turned upon the relative characteristics of Mr. 
Gladstone and i*>rd Beaeonsfiold, and it was remarked 
by some one that if Lord Beaeonslield was a good judge 
of men Mr. Gladstone was a still better judge of man- 
kind. Houghton was asked to turn the epigram into 
verse, and he did it ns follows 

We spake of two high name* of speech and pen, 

How each was seeing, and how each was blind j 
Knew not mankind, hut keenly knew t, 1 men i 

Knew naught of men, but knew and loved mankind. 

In a lighter mood were the following lines penned 
on some social occasion : — 
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The first of September, one Sunday morn, 

I shot a hen pheasant in standing com, 

■Without a licence ; combine who can 

Such a cluster of crimes against God and man. 

A word or two must be said with regard to that 
Philobiblon Society] of which he was the founder, and 
throughout its life one of the most active members. 
The club was established in 1853, the number of its 
members being limited to thirty, and the qualification 
for membership being the interest taken by the candi- 
date in the history, collection, or peculiarities of books. 
The members, as the reader will have gathered from 
many of Lord Houghton’s letters, were in the habit of 
breakfasting together, when it was expected that such of 
them as possessed rare books or other literary treasures 
should bring them forth for inspection by their fellow- 
members. The club published a number of volumes of 
transactions, which were for the most part edited by 
Lord Houghton, and to which he contributed largely. 
In the first instance the secretaries were Mr. Sylvain 
Vandeweyer, the Belgian Minister in London, and 
Milnes ; subsequently Sir William Stirling replaced Mr. 
Vandeweyer, though the latter continued until his 
death to be deeply interested in the meetings of the 
society. Prince Albert was for a number of years its 
president ; afterwards the Due d’Aumale was closely 
connected with it, enjoying the position of patron; 
and one of its later presidents was the Duke of Albany, 
who held that post at the time of his death. One of 
Lord Houghton’s last labours was the preparation of a 
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sketch of the Ihikc in his character as president. It 
whs after the death of the young Prince that the society 
itself fell upon somewhat evil days. Most of the original 
members had passed away* and it was difficult to secure 
worthy successors to them* so that in the end it was 
resolved that the society should cease to exist. On 
Christmas Day, 188-1% the last Christmas Day of his life, 
Lord Houghton penned a little valedictory notice with 
which to close the last volume of the Pluloluhlon Trans- 
actions. 

It is not without personal emotion [he wrote] tlmt I dis- 
sociate myself from this good company, with which I have 
worked and talked for over thirty years. I would desire 
especially to record three name# with which I have been asso- 
ciated m Honorary Secretary during this period -Kyi vain Van* 
cleweyer, whose mirageon* and judicious part ici pat ion in his 
country 1 # felicitous revolution* and the establishment of its 
honest dynasty, wai duly rewarded during hi# lifetime, and has 
been commemorated liy a puldie monument after his death; 
William Stirling Maxwell* whose work# will hold their place in 
our literature as the result* of a sincere historical spirit, united 
with fine artistic tastes and precise antiquarian iteeurney, and 
the greater part of which, privately printed and illustrated at* 
his own ecmt, he liberally distributed among his personal friend# 
in the Society; and Matthew Higgins* the u gentle giant,” 
who, under the sobriquet of “Jarcdi Omnium/ 1 wan one of the 
(dearest and wittiest writers on tin? subjects of hi# time. 

Too soon Lord Houghton himself mm to he added 
to the list of those members of the society who had 
passed away. 

As little akin in its character to the Philobiblon 
as the Philobiblon mm to GrilHou*#, was another 
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institution of which special mention must he made in 
these closing pages of the record of Lord Houghton’s 
life. This was the Newspaper Press Fund, the imme- 
diate object of which is to provide for the working 
journalists of the United Kingdom a fund to which 
they and their families, in seasons of distress or of 
bereavement, may resort for assistance. The News- 
paper Press Fund has long since established itself so 
thoroughly that it no longer need fear unfriendly 
criticism ; but the case was very different when it was 
first established. Many of the most influential members 
of the Press not only stood aloof from it, regarding its 
establishment as a blow at the dignity of the profession 
to which they belonged, but offered it their most 
strenuous opposition. Lord Houghton, who during his 
life had seen and succoured so many cases of distress 
among intellectual workers, and who had already taken 
a valuable part in connection with the Koyal Literary 
Fund, threw the whole weight of his personal influence 
into the scale on behalf of the Newspaper Press Fund. 
He became its first President, and retained that office to 
the day of his death ; and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Fund owed more to him than to any other 
man. He never lost his interest in it — never ceased to 
take as much part as he could in the administration of 
its affairs ; and every year used his great social influence 
for the purpose of making its annual dinner a success. 
X have given special prominence to these three bodies, 
because they appear to be singularly representative of 
three phases of Houghton’s character. In Grillions 
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he mot. that political society in which at two time* he 
took a prominent part, ami with which from the day 
when he entered Parliament he was so closely asso- 
ciated. At the breakfast-table of the Philobiblon he 
met those who shared Ids cultivated literary tastes, and 
who, like himself, were as eager in the pursuit of a rare 
book as many men are in the pursuit of wealth ; whilst 
his long* connection with the Newspaper Press Fund 
illustrates that side of his life on which now one loves 
best to dwell — his unfailing eonsideratioa for t he distress 
too often (though happily in an ever-deereasing degree) 
incident to the calling of letters. 

Many men of Lord Houghton's time, including some 
who started on the battle of life with him, achieved a 
far more brilliant worldly success, Some have clone to 
the State those great services which he was never 
privileged to render to it ; whilst one or two have 
achieved that literary immortality which was long one 
of the objects of his ambition. Hat if the life, the story 
of which I have endeavoured to tell in these pages, was 
marked by no great achievements, by none of those 
brilliant successes which the world prizes so highly, it 
was none the less a life which made its mark upon its 
own generation ; a life, the record of which might have 
been carried forward, if 1 had so chosen, along a shining 
track of deeds of love and kindness, and which is now 
made fragrant by the Is*st of all the memories w hich can 
surround the name of the dead. Of Houghton himself 
it may be said, in the words of Lundor, that he •* warmed 
both hands before the lire of life." Hut. this also may 
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be truly claimed for liim by his biographer, that from 
first to last no object was dearer to him than the sharing 
of the pleasures and the blessings which he himself 
relished so keenly with those who were less happily 
placed. “ Other people,” he once said to a neighbour 
at Fryston, “ like to give their friends bread ; I like to 
give them cake.” And the whimsical saying was ab- 
solutely true. He never stinted his deeds of kindness 
and goodwill, even when prudence might have led him 
to do so. It was his greatest delight to give, not the 
savourless bread of charity, but the rich fruits of 
sympathy and love to all who stood in need of them. 
“Write me as one that loved his fellow-men” was an 
epitaph he would never have thought of claiming for 
himself ; for cant and the affectation of virtue were alike 
hateful to him. But it may justly be claimed for him 
by his friends ; and if those words had been written 
upon his tomb, for once an epitaph would not have lied. 

Adieu, dear Yorkshire Miln.es ! we think not now 

Of coronet or laurel on thy brow ; 

The kindest, faithfullest of friends wast thou.* 

* W. Allingliam, August 11th, 1885. 
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Some extracts from the Commonplace Books deserve to be 
included in this volume. I have selected, in addition to some 
interesting; sayings by Sydney Smith, Carlyle, and others, a 
number of Milnes’s own reflections, jotted down in these 
volumes from time to time. 

Sayings of Sydney Smith. 

“ Melbourne used to begin by damning the subject of con- 
versation. I used to say, ‘ Well, well, suppose it damned, and 
proceed with the discussion.” 

“Lord Melbourne’s accession to the Government reminds me 
of the letter which one lady of easy virtue wrote to another 
when Bolingbroke was named Minister. “ Rejouissez-vous, 
ma ehere ! B. est Ministre ! 500,000 francs de rente, et tout 

pour nous 1 ’ ” 

In the debate on the Edv.c ition question in the Lords there 
was some good play between Lick of Dublin and the Devonshire 
Champion. 

Sydney Smith speaking with some severity of the sport- 
ing clergy to II , Archbishop of York. “Mr. Smith, do I 

understand that you object to the clergy riding ? ” “ Not m the 
least, your Lordship, provided they turn out their toes. 

“ X am not fond of expecting catastrophes, but there are 

cracks in the world.” 

“If you are every day thinking whether you have done 
anything for the Flowers of History, of course you will be 
unhappy/' 
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u Tt is ti great mutter for a man to find out his own line 
and keep to it— you get so much further and faster on your 
own rail.” 

“ Are you always expethg the day when the ledger against 
Mr. M. Milm# will l»e brought out ? M ( H Head Mr, MiltWs 
ledger in life, 1 *) 41 1 lease, sir, there is in* ledger of Mr, Milnos, 
only ii waste 1 m wife. 11 

Rogers <‘ailing on B» S. very late, writing in the morning* 
u If I lmd known it was you, «*f course Mrs, Smith and mysolf 
would have got up to rereive you/* 

Sydney Smith introduced by OVounell after one ofliis Irish 
sixpemiys to n large party : ** 1 niu*t present to um the ancient 
and entertaining defender of our faith/* 

“Lady Holland going wit 1* all her cooks and stcw-paus to 
Holland House like the Homeric god* to Ethiopia/* 

u Babbage's treatise n decide! minus <piantity f* »r his fame,” 
u B« always scenting ni it while heal , ready to scorch up some 
rival man of science/ * 

Murchison giving not iriim'n, hut ^##ur#uV« ; ladies all with 
ivory-handled hammers and six little bottles fur each, to test the 
different stones, 

“ I ext) not cure myself of punctuality/* 
u I suppose the creatures we see sit the solar microscope tear 
one another to pieces for difference of opinion/* 

Discussion whether Macaulay was better to hear or reach 
Rogers says the former, lwmi.se you need not listen, S, S. * ## Oh 1 
Fm bw the latter, tierousa you esn't riogteeitr and interline him 
and put him on the shelf when lie's talking/* 

A lady sitting between two Bishops ° IJer itumc i* Susanna, 
I assume? 11 

Home one of sotmdsicly • 11 He w ill let nobody talk hut him- 
self/ 1 Sydney Smith *. 11 Why, who would if he could help it ? ,Jt 

S. 8. always exercise* hi# jokes in society liefurc he man 
them upon paper.— /f, M. M, 
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to see you in that attitude, as it brings me in several hundreds 
a year/* 

“ A Bishop should marry a comely woman of a certain age, not 
such a shamefully pretty girl as the Bishop of Hereford [Mus- 
grave] has done, who looks himself like the waggoner that drives 
the heavy waggon from Hereford to London.” 

“ The integumental charity that covers so many sins.” 

Having some articles charged at the Custom House, asking 
under what head: “Unmentioned articles.” “I suppose you 
would, then, tax the 39.” 

“ In the country I always fear that creation will expire 
before tea-time.” 

“At Coombe Flory I am always in the condition of saying 
with Scripture, ‘ Go into the village over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass/ ” 

“ Selling correct cards, and getting sent to gaol because they 
prove incorrect ! ” 

People putting about that Wyndham Smith bet for his father 
on commission. 

“ No railroad will be safe till they have made a Bishop in 

jparlibus .” 

Asked to dinner at the Duchess's when engaged to Whit- 
bread, writing, “Dear Duchess, sorry I can't; engaged to 
the ferraentarian.” Misdirecting the letter to W., who was 
furious. 

Calling the railroad whistle “ the attorney,” as being sug- 
gestive of the shriek of a spirit in torment, and “ you have no 
right to assume that any other class of men is damned. 

“ In a wet summer, using the anti-liquid prayer, Allen put 
up a barometer in the vestry, and remained there during the rest 
of the service to watch the effects, but, I am sorry to say, did not 
find them very satisfactory.” 

“ Lady Davy is blue to her very bones.” 

My saying \V akley had so pleasant a manner, S. S., Off 

the body ? ” 

“ In my younger days mustard was never eaten with roast 
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beef, only with boiled; I can't find out when gooseberries ceased 
to be eaten with goose, and apple-sauce began ; Lull roll can’t tell 
me ; ifc is beyond him/' 

“ Macaulay's letter refusing to subscribe to the Hdinbro' 
races was very foolish ; if indeed they had asked him to ride — 
in a tight silk dress— bilking to his opponent jockey all the 
race, and showing him how Lord (Lido! phi n rode, and both up to 
the fetlocks in sand ! " 

u The only practical way of abolishing slavery in the IJ.S* is 
for Morpeth to marry a black woman/ 1 

“ That most solemn and terrible duty of a Bishop, the enter- 
tainment of the clergy/* 

At the Geological Society: u How is Murchison to-day ? " 
a In matter of conversation, 1 wish he was cut for the stone/* 

Lord M. : a 1 think I may assert without fear of contra- 
diction/* &e. S* S* : u Are you acquainted, sir, with Mr* 
Hal lam ?" 

u Palmerston's famous peroration ahotti the zones was all like 
Mrs. Marcet, where Charlotte says, * Mamma, what is the use of 
zones ? * " 

Palmerston's manner when speaking like a man washing his 
hands, “ the Scotch members don't know what, he is doing/' 

“ I wish Macaulay would see the difference between colloquy 
and soliloquy." 

u What a pity ifc is that we have no amusements in England 
but vice and religion ! " 

“ You can't stand Macaulay always, any more than a Bude- 
ligbt under your eyes/' 

Walking with the Bishop of Exeter by a shop written up, 
u Tongues cured here/' u Shall we go in, my lord ? " 

To Ids company sitting down to dinner, H Now, arc you 
crystallised ? " 

On MacCulloch's stating that the burials were no test of the 
number of deaths : a Do you mean that people keep private 
burying-grounds, like skittle-grounds? " 

“ Lady A* M* Donkin has m much the manner of a boro 
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that it is only after long acquaintance that you discover her to 
he a pleasant and clever woman / 5 

“ I don't care about the marriage with one's sister-in-law ; I 
want an Act to prevent widows marrying the tutors in the 
family. They see handsome young men declining and con- 
jugating with the dear orphans, and are caught instantly ; if Pd 
been a tutor, under such circumstances I could have married any 
given widow," 

“ The average duration of Bishops in modern times is twelve 
years." 

Fuseyito dating a letter to him from some feast of the 
Church, he dating his answer “Washing-Day." 

S. Smith calling the fire-bell rope the rector, and the cord 
beside, for pulling, the curate. 

S. Smith begging another canon to do the Church business 
for him, saying he was Ct so rheumatic in hiaprofessional joints." 

S, Smith saying Hal lam was so contradictory that when the 
watchman called out, u Half-past three o'clock ! " lie jumped 
out of bed, and said from the window, “ It's four ! " 

“ Why is a horse in good condition like a greyhound in had? 
Because they neither turn a hare?* 

Somebody writing to S. S. for his autograph: u I regret, 
madam, that your collection should have descended so low as, 
&e. — S. S." 

S. Smith at a dinner party to his next neighbour : “ Now, 
I know not a soul here present except you and our host ; so if I 
by chance insult or dishonour any of their brothers, sisters, 
aunts, uncles, or cousins, I take you to witness it is uninten- 
tional," 

S. Smith to some one who had grown fatter : “ I didn't half 
see you when we met last year," 

Some one comparing S. Smith's declaration of orthodoxy to 
the conduct of a Jew in Spain or Portugal, who is always 
known by the quantity of pork he swallows to conceal his 
tenets. 

< c God preserve to m that purity of style which from our 
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earliest days we have endeavoured to gather in great* schools of 
ancient learning." 

S, Smith writing to Brougham when the Whigs came in, that 
he should like to have a good Prebendary or something in that 
line, that a bishopric would neither suit his friends to give or 
him to receive, &«. Brougham replying that here he showed, as 
always, his complete eommonseime. “ k'uvo the fortresses of 
the Church for others; he content with the snhgnesscs for your- 
seir.” 

S. Smith protesting that he followed the health of all 
the Deans with anxiety : “ Westminster was better this morning, 
hut Durham has had a wretched night.’' 

Rogers asking Sydney Smith what attitude lie recommended 
him to be painted in : “There is a very expressive one we of 
the clergy use in first getting up into the pulpit which might 
suit you very well " (holding both his hands before his face). 

Young man asking S. Smith how he liked his preaching; 
“If you must know, 1 like you tatter in the bottle than in the 
wood.’’ 

“ Iks W. increased his library ? ” “ Yes, it bus overflowed 

all the lower writs, and has crawled up the staimtse, and covers 
the walls like an erysipelas.*' 

Sydney Smith contradicted at some ehureh meeting by the 
Dean, who afterwanls said, “ Mr. t’amm Smith, l now see you 
were in the right.” “ Mr. Dean, 1 have the habit of being so.” 

Sydney Smith at dinner where ft. Reeve was expected : 
“ Wo are so sorry poor It. R. is laid up with the gout.” 
“ H. R. with the gout ? I should have thought rheumatism 
was good enough for him.” 

Sydney Smith much amused by somebody calling him “a 

handsome preacher.” 

Sydney Smith and Mrs.——. Stic says " if she began her 
life again, she would como out as a good listener as the heat 
means of sutatess ; that is, she would win 1 leaven through 
Purgatory,” 

She told him Macaulay had not talked so much as usual 
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to-day. S, S. : “ Why, my dear, how could he ? Whenever I gave 
him a chance, you cut in*” 

S. S. to Mtb. Grote : “Go where you will, do what you 
please, I have the most perfect confidence in your indiscretion ” 

S. S. of Egerton Hareourt : t( He always looks like the 
amiable Joseph of the family, who had been taken out of the pit 
and sold by his worldly elder brothers.” 

S. S* at Lady Essex's private theatricals saying he watched 
with intense anxiety for the slightest approach of impropriety, 
that ho might carry off the Archbishop of York as the pious 
jKneas did his sire. 

S. S. feeling so ill and confused that he could not remember 
whether there were nine Articles and thirty-nine Muses, or the 
contrary* 

S, S. of the Archbishop of York's accident : “ He has sprained 
the tendon Athanasii, which in laymen is the tendon Achillis ” 

Of General Cleveland when publicly reproved by the Duke of 
Wellington : “ lie can't, live, you know; his wife and children 
will be always in tears, his pointers will bite him, the pew-opener 
won’t give him a seat, the butcher won’t trust him, his horse 
will always kick him off, prussic acid will he too good for him. 

Mrs. Norton fanning S. S, : “Is Eastlako here? What 
a picture he would make 1 Beauty fanning Piety— happy 
Piety ! ” 

S. S. of Arnold : “ lie seems to have been a learned, pious, 
virtuous person, without live grains of comrnonsense.” 

Of Lord Kldons “ He spent all his HTe in encouraging men 
in their most mischievous prejudices, and in making money by 
them.” 

“ You see, the Duke says what comes uppermost ; Peel, what 
comes undermost.” 

“ Never gamble at the game of life; be content to play for 
sixpences ; marriage is too high a stake for a wise man to iisk. 

“ People seem to imagine that life-making is an art as easily 
taught, and learned as watch-making, but they are wrong.” 

Smith of Cornewall Lewis: “If he ever does go to 
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Hades, Ins punishment will be to sit book -less for ever, 
treaty-less, pamphlet-less, grammar-less; in vain will be im- 
plore the Bishop of London* sitting aloft, to send him one 
little treatise on the Greek article, or one smallest dissertation 
on the verbs in fit* 99 

Some Mil saying that if tin* corn-law was repealed u we 
should return to the food of our ancestors/ 1 14 What did he 
mean ?” “ Thistles, to be sure, 0 said Sydney Smith, 

« Popham would die for bis game ; he is a plumsant-mmded 
man/' 

“ It is admirable of you to send gaum to the clergy ; that’s 
what I call real piety ; it reminds one of the primitive Christians” 

H When I went toClmreh at Kensington, they took me for 
Lord Holland ; he was not known by wight at his parish 
church/* 

“Some people are bon* out of their proper century. 
Brougham should have lived in tin* Italian Republic, Lyndhurst 
under Charles II/ # 

Sydney Smith of Milnerk fl History of Christ nitrify u t ** It J » a 
mistake altogether it* our friend — no man haw a right to write 
on such subjects, unless he is prepared to go the whole UimhF 

“The great advantage to the farmer in having his tithe taken 
by the black parson instead of the white, is that the former 
knows so much less about the business.” 

Allen asking Sydney Smith if be ever wrote poetry : 
" Rarely, but next Whit-Simday I will attempt an Ode to 
Religion, and dedicate it to you/ 1 

S, Smiths indignation at Granville Venom explaining to 
the company what he meant by mime joke ; 11 You wee, be means 
so-and-so/ 1 

S. Smith of RogersYt refusals to mviUtimis : 4 * lb* has a 
quantity lithographed, all beginning 1 Pity me! * He asked his 
servant for one the other day, who said, 1 Sir, all the 11 pity urn's n 
are used up / }> 

Curious scene of 8, 8, silting like m% accountant looking 
over the schedule of Wyndhau/s debt#* who lay on the sofa by 
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the fire, anti remarked as his FaUier read each name, “That’s a 
raseal, pay him half”; “ That must all be paid ” ; and so on. 
When concluded, W. left, the room, and S. S. drew his chair to 
the fire, and was heard slowly repeating the Lord’s Prayer to 
himself, and when he came to “ forgive us our trespasses,” 
saying it. twice over. 

Sterling* saying somewhere, “ If you Whigs send Campbell 
Chancellor to Ireland, you will drive them mad.” S. Smith. 
“And a very short stage to go, my lord, and no postillions to 

p&y ” 

S. Smith saying, “ There was not the least use in preaching 
to anyone, unless you chanced to catch them ill / 9 

S* Smith, overhearing Mrs. Austin saying she was no relation 
to Miss Austin, saying, u You are quite wrong ; I always let it 
be inferred that. I am the son of Adam Smith/' 

Jeffreys coming in late to breakfast at Rogers's. S. S. : 
“ Ah ! we know you have been detained trying the case of Hallam 
v. Everybody.” Hallam present. 

S. Smith saying the great use of the raised centre, revolving 
on a round table, would he to put Macaulay on it, and distribute 
his talk fairly to the company* 

Macaulay that u talk-mill,” 


S A VINCIS OF CaELVLI. 

a J daresay Lord Raglan will rise quite quietly at the last 
trump, and remain entirely composed during the whole day, and 
show the most perfect civility to both parties/' 

Carlyle of the fireworks in the Peace: “ There is some- 
thing awful, and something childish, too, in them — a sort of hell 
and Tommy affair /' 1 

t( The product of happiness is to be found not so much in 
increasing your numerator as in lessening your denominator." 

“Palmerston, the chief Anarch of England at this given 
time,” 
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« 1 l 0 „k on Carlyle’s religion ns Calvinism without' 
Christianity.” — ^ * ll'immrt. 

“ 1 plant cypresses wherever I go, ami if l am in search of 
pain 1 cannot go wrong.” 

Of Issi'di Hunt: “ He is dishonest even for a Cockney— he 
has learnt from that kind of up-twinging to regard shoemakers 
ami tailors as /'era mtiiM— creatures that you are authorised to 
make any use of without notion of payment.” 

.< y otl mav forgive for seventy times seven, hut the unfor- 
givable will always emneat last.” 

“ Maoaulay is well for a while, but one wouldn’t / i >v under 

Niagara.” 

Carlyle saying of Sterling’s mind "that it went like a 
kangaroo.” 

II |{ nr riat Martineuu is a remarkable kind of product, not 
without strength.” 

“ IWyism is a very niee Claude picture, hut it won’t do to 
drive a plough into it and work it. That’s the worst; you can’t 
raise food out of a (Mantle, and a mutt hungry for religion will 

find little comfort in I’uscyism.” 

1 1 We must make people feel that heat tut and hell arc not 
places for drinking sweet wine, or Wing broiled alive, some dis- 
tance off, hut they are here before us and within us, in the street, 
and at the fireside.” 

« Harriet Martimsm is indignant because she can’t light her 
pipe at the lightning.” 

“A happy man seems to me a solecism ; it is a man’s 
business to suffer, to battle, and to work," 

«< yo U r horse is going such u pace ns if it was following the 
funeral of the British Constitution.” 

Sydney Smith “ as coarse as hemp,” 

“ French hooks have most dancing-dog thought alamt them j 
ours are like the quiet intelligent meditation of an elephant or 
a horse.” 

« Mias Marti neau is a good deal more talkative than is good 
for her.” 
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« Burns’s songs are just, a jet of pure poetry springing out of 
the universal depths of things.” 

“ The Beggar's Opera is a mere pouring of bilge-water 
and oil of vitriol on the deepest wounds of humanity— a 
miserable mockery ; while there is a true Beggar’s Opera 
netting itself acted every day in many a cottage of these 
kingdoms.” 

“ Trial by jury and a town funeral seem to me the two 
pitii’ullest sham's and lies that the world has ever yet invented ; 
and which must bo thrown into the sea together, if any good is 
to come to us/ 

« These are busy days for religion. Puseyism puts on its 
beaver and walks abroad ; the old kirk shakes herself and gets 
up, ashamed to have lain so long among the pots.” 

Purgatory, a sort of gentleman’s waiting-room, till the 

train comes by.” . 

« Some day or other people will look on our Christianity 

much as we look on Paganism.” ... 

“Some jK'rsoiis are trying to get up a worship within a dark 
crypt roofed over with the fragments of the fallen Church.” . 

« q'he French are great indeed as cooks of everything, 
whether an idea or a lump of meat ; they will make something 
palatable of the poorest notion and the barest bone. ^ 

« The motto of t he English people is cure or endure.” 

« A certain falsehood of exaggeration is the consequence of 
the. velocity of London life. A man has only a minute to speak 
to you, and you to hear; and unless ho say something surprising 
and emphatic, you have no chance of remaining in his mind an 

hour beyond/* . 

Carlyle when a. child having ®aved m & tea-cup three 
halfpence, a poor -.1,1 Shetland beggar with a had urn coming 
to the door, C. giving him all hi® impure, saying, 6 e » 
of happiness was most intense j I would give £100 now to have 

that feeling for one moment hack again/* 

“ The prose of Goethe brings to mind what the prose of 
Hooker, Bacon, Milton. Browne, would have been, had they 
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writ! on under I !h* good, without flu* bud* intluenees of the French 
precision, whieh has polished and attenuated, trimmed and im- 
poverished, all modern languages, mado our moaning dear, and 
too often shallow as well as clour? 1 

Lamlor says Carlyle math* a few ideas go further than any- 
one had ever done before. M if you see a heap of hooks thrown 
on the floor, they look ten times us many as when orderly on the 
shelf? 1 

(< A man may have a very true morality id' Ids own, though 
he seems to 14*0 crashing through etiquettes and ten command- 
ments, and such like? 1 

u A school for pul die speaking ! I wish we had a school for 
private thought ! ** 

Carlyle preaching u silence M through a trumpet, and pro- 
claiming “ good-will to man” hy mouths of eanmm,— iV/er/dn; 

u I wish, when you start on a railroad, that t hey would sell 
you stujMffiera, made of opium or some such thing, to make you 
unconscious till you get to the end of your distance dnpefiera 
to Derby, to Edinburgh, and so on— or if they won’t do this, at 
least they may let you smoke?’ 

“You look on this world as u thing made of musk and 
honey, and forget the pain there is in it entirely?* 

u If you’re uf raid of pain ami siteh like, 1 loo on you just as 
on a rabbit?* 

Carlyle’s dmmm language— all ashes and sack doth in the 
face of the summer sum— if, if, J/» 

“ An industrious man seeing u great strong man perfectly idle 
— a squatting, puoipkin-tmting black -bus the best right to 
make a slave of him and make him work at something. 

u I only wish some competent man would come and make a 
slave of me. The chief use of freedom m to be able to enslave 
yourself?* 

“This Puseyism in the Church reminds me of our graziers, 
who always come to Dumfries market in a new pair of Diets 
when they are hard up and likely to get info quod. This 
Pusoyiam is the new boots of the Church of England? 1 
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“ All history should aim at resembling the Iliad, remem- 
bering it. is a greater task than the human mind is capable of, 
really and literally to present the smallest fact as it itself 
appeared.” 

“ Brougham's tongue seems to be a mere wooden clapper 
pulled up and down by anybody for any time, and to have 
nothing of a reasonable member about it.” 

“They may talk as they like of the pangs of remorse, but 
why am 1, Thomas Carlyle, who have never consciously hurt 
anyone, suffering like Judas Iscariot?” 

“ I would rat her have one real glimpse of the young Jew 
face of Christ than set* all the Itaffaelles in the world.” 

“ We have lost all sense of right and wrong in these putrid 
ages ; we are in a perfect puddle of benevolence; we must have 
recourse to Citizen Lynch at last, if this goes on.” 


Miscellaneous. 

Thackeray's proposed work; “The Young Gormandiseris 
Guide \ or. Eating in Paris Made Easy.” 

“ Tegghs simp is the limbo of fate to which we authors are 
all trading— critics themselves shall not be saved; and he has 
now bought half the Quarterly Review* 9 — Thackeray. 

“There goes Wordsworth browsing on life, ruminating and 
cud-chewing for everlasting,”— Thackeray. 

“ If Goethe is a god, Pm sura Fd rather go to the other 
place. ’* Th a eke ray. 

I to Thackeray ; “ Was not your audience with Goethe very 
awful ? ” “ Yes, like a visit to a dentist.” 

ThirlwalFs character as drawn by the newspapers. Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger says, “ he had given lectures at Cambridge 
which some persons admired, hut he was estimated by graver 
* men as a flashy and frothy deelaimer.” A correspondent of the 
Times concluding with, “thus we see that this new Whig 
Bishop was expcdled from Trinity College for refusing to give 
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Divinity lecture to hb pupil#.” The Ftmhnan vailing* him 
<f the gulden melodist of ( nmhridge/ 

« WhewelPw humbug ami imbecility reciprocally limit each 
other /*— Fenahl kv . 

Charles Duller felling Ben Stanley at Lord Melbourne's 
dinner that 4< he was jealous of me, that hr* feared to be only 
known to posterity as the contemporary of Millies/* 

“ O'Brien s fare is always to me like a blank cloud with his 
features indistinct on if /* — URh 

u Brougham’s reputation fifty years hence will probably be 
much what that of Lord Somers, or Pulteueyb is now-— known 
to have been the best speakers of their day, and to have written 
much which was thought good, but which nobody reads now/*-— 
Macaulay* 

“ The Tories wishing to uninvent printing and undiseover 
America.”—^. /b f <rt\ 

Canning said to me, 11 No Ministry can 'be n powerful one 
whose head is not in the House of (Jommoiis.”-—//, P, j///#o?t* 
u The National Gallery would make u capital warehouse for 
foreign corn/*— R* P* MU **n* 

My saying to Peel, after milking bis appointment* in 1841, 
te You must have been so busy the last weeks/ 1 11 Busy indeed, 
and with most odUm* and dhgmtm^ business/ 1 

Eogers to me: H Dot/t you be so hard cm Pope and Dryden, 
yon dor/t know what wo may come to/ 1 

Someone asking a common workman if M, laimemuMS lived 
in that house: 11 Old, Ik, au oinqutfeme, tout pr&a flit «?:et/ # 

Southey of Coleridge: f * He is the best of men, but can 
never do a duty/ 1 0. of S. s u f never can think of M* but with 
a pan in his hand/ 1 

(t Wordsworth does more to utmlealise himself than any man 
I know/*— Kenyon* 

Wordsworth introduced to the Wwlgwiiods by Coleridge* 
Wedgwood to C. ; 11 Why, W. could not hold a candle to you/ 1 
u Sir, a man like Mr. W, passes men like you and um m far 
that he is dwarfed by the distance*” 
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Louis Philippe to me: "If it is by the Treaty of Utrecht 
that you proven! a son of mine from marrying the Queen of 
Spain, I claim the condition of the Treaty which only permits a 
Queen of Spain at all on the extinction of both the Spanish and 
Neapolitan branches of the Bourbons.” 

" Do you want a German king of Spain? Have you not 
had enough of the kings of Greece and Portugal?” 

Louis Philippe to me; " J’ai occupy le trine de la 
France pareeqtdil Mail vide, el lee trines vides soul lee trines 
brim * 

Louis Philippe of M. Guizot, “II a le courage de Punpopu- 

lariti tut plm haul deg red* 

Louis Philippe to mo (May, 1814}, at Neu illy) : "Remember, 
whenever you come to France you will always be welcome here 
—that you will always be received with regard and with 
confidence/* 

“ My policy has always been to return slight for slight to 
Russia, Spain, and every other country.” — Louis Philippe. 

11 The high sense of personal honour and the low feeling of 
public duty winch distinguishes our political men and the 
English nristoeraey in general” — 0. Puller. 

(1 Puller to me ; 11 1 often think how puzzled your Maker 
must be to account for your conduct.” 

My proposing to pay the Irish clergy, D’Orsay calling out, 
“ I/kgliae Oatholique on Irlande ! Cast unpayable ! ” 

Lady Holland saying, “ she never could see the difference 
between the resurrection and the ascension— she could not 
understand those subtle distinctions” 

Macaulay coming to the conclusion that God must be 
limited by law, as Jove was coerced by Fate— that evil was some- 
thing in itself necessary and beyond His jurisdiction. Thompson 
saying “ lids was such a Whig notion of a constitutional God.” 

Napoleon before bis abdication abusing Talleyrand most 
furiously in full council, saying there was a Judas here, and he 
knew who he was, cVst vous—ne n/avez-vous pas conseilM la 
morfc du Due d'Enghien ? m m’avez-vous pas conseiM Pinvasion 
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d’Kspngno ?” &(*.— T. all the time standing utterly unconcerned. 
(Related by Mold* who was present,} 

« How many persons will danoe over Brougham’s grave* but 
they will bo* very sure In* is in il first! 11 Htyrr*. 

e( X have told Venables it surely is not necessary that he 
should enter every drawing-room with tin* feelings of Brume* 
theus prepared to defy the vulture. 1 *- -Am/y ,-/#//W/«w, 

March 14th, 1SS2.— Sir A, Rothschild hot me l no sovereigns 
to one, Fleming 100 shillings to one, Baroness t dairies lou doss, 
pairs of gloves to one, that l)\w.y did nut carry the Jew Hill 
before January, 1854. 

Talking of something twenty years hence, Lady Ashburton, 
u What does it matter? 1 shall bo dead, and you will be living 
in the country, too fat to he moved up to town/* 

The same of me, a I cannot fancy you looking m;d ; 1 have 
seen you grave and dignified, but never unhappy.** 

u As I get old, I economise my pleasures so ns to get more 
into a day than I used to do into n month ; I have to separate 
enjoyments which X have not had in the vigour of life, 1 have 
a game of play every day with children in the streets by imams 
of looks and gestures. You young men can talk of meeting 
annihilation, but those who lire so near the dm tigs us I urn look 
on it far otherwise/ 1 — Hogan, 

Mr. Smith, in proposing vote of thanks to me at the City 
of London Institution, speaking of #l that writer who sent out 
Palm Leaves, which cam© buck Laurel/ 1 

A Charade m IL M* AL 

My first in. dark seclusion dwells 

*M id shadowy aisles and cloistered cells. 

My second tend the glare of light 
Is worshipped by tint fair ami bright j 
The proud, the great, the rich, tin* free 
Before its altar betid the knee* 

My third is useful to prepare 

The food wo mt, the doilies wo wear ; 
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And like the stone so sought of old 
Can t urn most substances to gold. 

My whole is part of that which rules 
The court, the camp, the church, the schools, 

And meddles in all sorts of things, 

From beggars’ meals to rights of kings. 

I was a Tory ; am a Whig ; 

Once Hairy Gamp, now Betsy Prig, 

Made on me by Archdeacon Marcus Beresford, at Headfort, 
after my acting in the Charade of Mu-sie. — December 6th, 1846. 

u Sir It, Peel is always tossing himself up, and does not 
know whether he will come down heads or tails.” — . Fonhlmque . 

Brougham writing to Allen in 1810, “ The Secretaryship of 
War is being hawked all over the town, young Milnes having 
refused, and at last they have given it to that foolish young 
courtier, Lord Palmerston.” 

“ When I think of the Cimeti&re Montmartre, I always see a 
pair of shoes or hoots, pumps or slippers, at the foot of each 
tomb, ready for the sleepers ; lying in the light, clean-brushed 
by the hands of the angels, those hoots of the great world-hotel.” 

— . Heims . 

Gladstone saying u ha felt strongly that the statesman was 
becoming every day more and more the delegate, and less the 

leader of the people/ 1 

When you have to choose between alternatives all objection- 
able, begin* at the bottom, striking off what is worst, and going 
on that way till you get the residuum nearest to good. 

Miss Chough's character of Gladstone, solely from his hand- 
writing • a A well-judging person, a good classic, considerate, 
apt, to mistrust himself, undecided, if to choose a profession 
would prefer the Church, has much application, a good reasoner, 
very affectionate and tender in his domestic relations, has a good 
d<M of pride and determination, or rather obstinacy, is very fond 
of society, particularly ladies’, is neat and fond of leading. 
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Loud Houghton's own Savings, 

Tt m not the spirit of obedience that m wanting in man ; he 
is not only willing to obey, but thorn m a necessity on him to 
do so. In his maddest dreams of freedom he enthrals himself 
to a Marat ; in his widest theory of individual judgment he 
makes a Pope of Chalmers or Wesley or dimming. Only let a 
man see what he ought to obey. Here rather is the ditlieuliy. 
*< I will not obey tin* Church/* says one, u for t lie t’hurrh does not 
exercise any power over mo; I do not acknowledge its authority; 
I do not fool its sujwriority.” ** 1 am not a loyal subject,” says 
another, a because I know that the Queen is an inexperienced little 
girl, no wiser than one of my daughters/* It is only by attesting 
their divine mission that institutions am he, or it may he 
ought to he, obeyed. 

It m not the amount of genius or moral power expended, 
but concentrated, that makes what the world rails a great man • 
the world never sees a mm but in mt capacity. 

Life may he but too long for any motions of con fustian 
and ambition, but it is very short for the enjoyment of tmmptil 
happiness and elevated repose $ it is for these things only one 
wishes to have it prolonged into heaven. 

We do not know how essential an ingredient even of our best 
pleasures their tranmtormess may be ; everything delightful is 
perhaps, {pmt mtara , km short— regret is a continual syntj tern 
of the natural death of every gradient ion if it perish not lino, 
it only lingers on to he killed by Time at last. 

It is perhaps impossible for any truth to make its way to 
the general human heart, unless winged or pointed with more or 
less of lie. 

What a rare thing is a grown-up mind f 

The worst part of affectation is that there in generally so 
little art in it 

I face the world under singular disadvantage*; the excite- 
ment of sporting and the calm of smoking arc kith strange to 
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me. I severely wounded my best friend in attempting the first, 
and I took the trouble of going to Berlin and taking a master to 
learn the second, but in vain. But my hardest ease is that I am 
unable to hate easily or to revenge myself at all. I pity the 
man who injures me, and do not see how I better the ease by 
injuring him in return. 1 see that revenge is pleasant to others, 
but to me it is only a necessity or duty to society, and I perform 
it grudgingly. 

I will be responsible for no other war than one in which our 
success shall be a benefit to the human race, and in which defeat 
itself shall not he dishonour. 

I can hardly conceive a case in which war for England 
shall he anything better than a lesser evil. 

No wonder we were friends, for we had found ourselves in 
a moral quarantine together. 

X looked at the coffins in the vault till they seemed to me 
to become transparent, and to show the dead lying within them 
in victorious quietness over this tremulous and spasmodic life, 
and gently subsiding into the large lap of catholic Nature. 

That strange fantastic nervous organism which is the out- 
ward expression of life. 

The two chief medicines of the poor, beer and ale. 

What a flush of Art was that of Venice in the eleventh 
century ! 

Is not all our life of affection spent in finding out one 
another? 'We do not know how much love we owe to the stimulus 
of curiosity; if all our sympathy was clear and direct, how 
Httle love would have to do, and how do we know it could 
subsist in merely idle enjoyment? 

Emm the Sptugen you behold the glaciers on either side in 
winch the Rhine and the Adige rise, How small a space deter- 
mines whether the river belongs to the Adriatic or the German 
Ocean ! ' And they never come so near again. Thus was it 
with these two lives. 

There are some minds that seem merely frightened into 
folly by the sol cm nit h* of Nature, to whom truth is simply terrible 
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and confounding, and who wok refuge for it in any distraction 
or littleness of their own thoughts. 

The most beautifully sincere people will seldom he found 
quibbling about verbal truth; this is so strongly felt, by the 
instinct of public opinion that the formalism of verbal truth 
among the Quakers has Wen st; Unbent- to inspire t he sense of 
their insincerity ; the evil of attaching so much importance to 
this superficial veracity probably is, that people get eontent with 
the truth that is in the bubbles of the well, and don’t earn for 
what is at the bottom. 

Trust in leaders has the same relation to polities that, credit 
has to commerce. 

Tim poetical periods of a nation have always been those of 
internal prosperity and external honour. The reigns of Permit's 
and Augustus, of Louis Quatorze, of Elizabeth, ami of Anne are 
plain examples. It jb a curious question whether in the uneasy 
and degraded epochs it is the poet* that am wanting or the 
power of appreciating them. 

Most history is like that large portion of Africa in Arrow- 
smith’s map, “ dry country altmmding in date*.” 

In my old age I return to my classics, and they fit me 
now bettor than they did in my youth. I leave the romantic, 
with its activity and variety, to youth and to manhood, and 
find in the calm and monotony of these great masters of form 
something becoming the staid; repose and sculptural tranquillity 
of closing existence. 

All the other English dramatists give you events and 
persons just as they were, and in the Wet way ; but Shakes- 
pcaru suggests an hundred things to his reader, and hi*, reader 
suggests them to others, and thus the moral chain will go on 

for ever. 

Certainties in religion have become probabilities ; pro- 
babilities, possibilities ; and possibilities are dogmatically denied. 

Surely it is as well to call pain and sorrow the tritt of Cud 
as anything else, but we must take car** not to consider these 
things as God’s pirmurs and mti*/acfioH, as the Calx mists do. 
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No intensity of literary starlight can make a moral noon- 
day- 

There is nothing so wearing as continually playing at 
superiority. 

Often the shadows of the past rise up about the present, 
and clothe it in their mist, and at last hide it altogether. 

How little of the real life of a thoughtful man gets into 
wdrds I How much is there that passes through hundreds of 
minds unuttered, and every now and then indirectly betraying 
itself ! The mine of truths is deep in many hearts, though only 
openly worked here and there. 

Life is a jest —not witty, but humorous. 

You may generally divide the goodness of your joke by the 
number of your auditors. A joke good enough for half a dozen 
people will lie too good for an hundred; you must coarsen your 
humour for the House of Commons or any other mob. 

Every man who finds himself in the wrong has learnt some- 
thing. 

A pair arm fa is peace without comfort, and war without 
energy. 

The worst of self-government is that everybody is trying to 
govern Ids neighbour, and nobody to govern himself. 

Our youth, thank God 1 has felt no such keen political dis- 
appointment as must have fallen upon those who religiously 
believed in the French Revolution, What a crash of hopes ! What 
a triumph of base and brutal and ignorant enemies! What a 
humiliation, not of oneself, but of all that is good or exalted, 
before the basest of policies and most selfish of systems ! It was 
the hardest shook the ideal has ever had to suffer. 

The Carlton Club, that political scullery. 

How often peopled books are better than themselves, how 
often their conversation ! Is it not that these things are in fact 
the souls of those persons, and what they would he but for some 
contingent circumstances that make them otherwise? These 
things are the men without their persons and passions and 
personal weaknesses. 
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Nobody tu Ike well just Wore dinner; an Solomon says, 
"Out of the abundance of the mouth the heart ^peaketh/* 

American life is like its standard all stripes and stars. 

It is in my temperament to prefer receiving benefits from the 
love and friendship, rather than from the necessities and self- 
interest, of my fellow-creatures, 

I believe evening prayer to he more frequently regular than 
that at morning ; the mind feels its dependence on the Unknown 
and Invisible more strongly when committing itself to the 
mysterious world of sleep and dream, than when waking into the 
action of daily life, with a will apparently free, and energies 
apparently independent* 

Religion is the science of hope; till mankind possess a 
present that satisfies their whole being, so long religion must 
exist* 

In India we talk of allowing so much to the native princes, 
as if this ware not a miserable part of their own property, which 
we have still left them, 

I have a strange liking for poor and weak books, Is the 
conviction agreeable that I could have writ ten a better m the 
subject myself ? have avoided such and such errors, supplied 
such and such deficiencies ? Or is it a pleasant omiptiiion of 
the fancy, to remedy and supply as it gists along— nr, at limit, to 
believe that it does so ? 

A man’s thought is always better than his not — M\, his book 
than his life. 

There are many men who have n sort of lyrical facility in 
their youth, winch makes and proves them to be poets, who in 
manhood become utterly prosaic, and even incapable of poetical 
susceptibilities. 

Second childhood is childhood without its discipline, with- 
out its improvement* Do not call it childhood, merely because 
it is querulous, unreasoning, and exacting. 

When in trouble, think of the troubles you have been saved 
from* A friend of mine said he kept the circumstance that he 
wanted to marry a woman who afterwards went mad* and all 
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but bad a child hideously deformed, as a sort of store of 

consolation. 

Is not Hope another name for the faculty of present enjoy- 
ment ? If we are fully happy to-day, we can have no gloom on 

our thoughts of to-morrow. 

An unsuccessful speech of Disraeli's, u the Hebrew language 
without the points.” 

That grove of barren fig-trees commonly called London 

Society, 

He lost both dinners and flattery, both his bread and his 
butter. 

Character of Ilhnsdf — He (It. M. M.) was a man of no 
common imaginative perceptions, who never gave his full 
conviction to anything but the closest reasoning; of acute 
sensibilities, who always distrusted the affections; of ideal 
aspirations and sensual habits; of the most cheerful manners 
and of the gloomiest philosophy. He hoped little and 
believed little, but he rarely despaired and never valued 
unbelief, except as leading to some larger truth and purer 
conviction* 

Solitude on me has at once an irreligious and an immoral 
effect — it makes me set great store by sensual pleasures, and in 
exciting my critical faculty checks the sentimental instincts, 
and drives me to the aeutast logical distinctions. I think the 
tendency of solitary reflection is rather towards making the 
sceptic than the enthusiast. 

I like to feel my own height, but not as contrasted with the 
inferiority of others. I do not like ruling other men, because 
I do not like to think them only fit to be ruled. 

I, a Pnseyite sceptic™ Carlyle, a Free-Kirk infidel. 

A man’s sympathy for his fellow-creatures will depend 
entirely on his starting-point as to the destiny and condition of 
humanity : if he takes the lowest state for the normal one, and 
everything above it to he the exception (himself included), he 
will ml by earing little about mankind generally ; i£ he looks 
upon the rich as the real men whom .the others are lagging 
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after, he will then have the deepest Feelings for every neglected 
creature below him in wealth* 

Oh! how wick in the diapason of my mind from what a 
height to what a depth ! 

In England we have often comfort without luxury— offtmer 
luxury without comfort— rarely the two combined* m the East 
baa them* 

Life is so full in London that it ts nothing against any 
occupation to say it fails to get a hold there. 

Christianity is the consummation* the perfection of idolatry. 

The man who chooses to be a politician without a Party, 
or a religionist without a Church, ought to know what ho 
undertakes, the strength of individuality required iu him, 
and the self-sufficiency of his own mind ; he will not he 
compromised by others, but then no one will compromise him- 
self or him. 

An honest man cannot refract what 1ms Wen honestly said or 
done— he may learn something else which may lend him to 
another conclusion, but he must maintain that, m fur as he then 
knew, he was right. 

What is great in Patriotism cornea not from the love of one's 
own country to the exclusion of others, but from the forget ful- 
ness of one's own self in the possession of n larger idea of 
humanity* Christ m a patriot would have Wen adored by the 
Jews, and probably recognised m the Messiah. They hated Him 
because He loved the Gentile. 

Poetry leaps and bubbles forth out of the heart of youth ; in 
later years it sinks deep inwards and filtrate* through life and the 
world around, and sometime*, but not often, il flows forth in 
latter years in a calm clear stream. 

There is no saying how much character is developed by 
antagonism to convictions* A man sees bis inch nations arc 
sentimental ; he therefore, to avoid eicwi and keep the ludiineo in 
Ms mind, throws himself into utilitarian object* ; be feels him- 
self naturally irreverent, and therefore tries to cultivate and 
profess religious feelings $ and all this implies no want of 
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sincerity, rather a true and sincere knowledge of his own 
deficiencies. 

The Anglo-Saxon race has so much of the devil in it that it 
rebels against the decrees of Nature, will have its own way, and 
ends by making a new Nature of its own. 

1 really have not room to pity everybody — Pm not God 
Almighty. 

Poetry keeps a man from ambition by extending the range 
of his aspirations further than ambition can reach, but it may 
inclino him to selfishness, by so diminishing the value, and 
exhausting the meaning of other objects, that the instincts 
which protect and elevate Self make it mighty in comparison. 

Why may we not look on a state of things as possible where 
scientific and moral truth should be obligatory on every 
individual, but religious belief and theory should be as free and 
as individual as aesthetic or political opinions now are? 

God has given us the* gift of Faith, it is true, but He has 
given us the gift of Doubt as well. 

The first victory of Protestantism was the right to read the 
Bible, the next must be the right to interpret it. 

To a Theologian . 

Because your nature can't extend 
Its sight beyond a needle's end, 

And you with self-sufficient air 
Tell us how plain you see God there, 

You must not murmur that mine eye, 

Moulded and trained to reach the sky, 

Views Him in yon far star as clear 
As ever you can find Him near ; 

And, if my vision is more true, 

I feel H is presence more than you. 

1 am always trying to place myself in the highest class in 
the School of Life, and impose upon myself the duty of doing the 
highest work my faculties can possibly perform, forgetting that if 
I do not do the school business, I must get flogged for idleness. 
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Curious dream 1 hat I bad drowned myself with (In* intention 
of coming' buck to life when 1 hud seen what, it, was like, but lmd 
found it impossible to <lo so. 

My life is as public as that of a waiter at a large inn. 

I feel so much more pain in the presence of an tsvil than 
pleasure in my power to remedy it. 

The pursuit of fame is either our duty or a pitiable weakness 
unworthy of a man. 

It is certainly much easier to be n pure-minded and unselfish 
Liberal than Tory. 

This existence is melancholy with all its splendours a life of 
immense acquaintance without friendship and without love. 

In England we rarely take society for its own sake ; it is 
almost always either regarded as a means of getting on in life or 
settling oneself. 

Grote to me : “If we are to have a new religion, I hope 
you may Iks the prophet of it, as it will l*e the only good- 
natured and benevolent one the world has yet seen.” 

One may 1 <k>Ic on Shelley as the head of the benevolent and 
reverent atheists as opposed to the French and Byronic schools. 

The doctrine of plenary inspiration reduces the Bible to an 
Act of Parliament. 

Hold over your head the umbrella of religious reverence, and 
though you get damp with infidelity you will not be wetted 
through. 

You calculate the spiritual advancement of the people by the 
number of church and chapel sittings j you might just as well 
decide the amount of food consumed in a house from the number 
of square feet occupied by the kitchen. 

I can he humble enough, but, alas ! 1 always hum that 1 am 
so. 

One can’t help feeling that, one’s Maker must have a 
humorous pleasure in the absurdities and inconsistencies of one’s 
existence. 

Mrs. Grote to me! “Young England, with all thy faults I 
love thee still.” 
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Men of poetical temperament seem to be rarely of strong 
natural affections ; the imagination seems to overpower the 
instinct, and substitute its own objects. 

Why is the present English social system like the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy V Because it is full of circles which cut 
one another, 

I prefer to read by the faint and clouded sunlight of a great 
truth t han by the accumulated starlight of small ones. 

A man is none the worse for easting a good many asses'-skins 
before his own comes fairly out— that is, provided he does really 
cast them entirely. 

A man may be superficial without being a pretender— surface 
may he just as true a, thing as substance; if you take the one 
for* the other, the fault is yours. 

Having no duties to perform, I am obliged to put up with 

pleasures, 

My father saying “good dandy roads were only fit for a villa, 
he liked his guests to feel themselves m the country.” 

The worst effect on myself resulting from attendance on 
Parliament is that it prevents me from forming any clear 

political opinions on any subjects. 

The Tories have the past, the Radicals the future, and the 
■Whigs thu poor narrow uninteresting present. 

y ou might fancy by his remarks that my father had just 

been introduced to his family. 

Originality must he more or less uti sympathising, and there- 
fore unumiablo ; the salient points of character cannot touch 
other minds and hearts as a smooth impassive surface can. 

Yes, we may he all mad together, but the philosopher will 
only discern the madness of others, that knows, estimates, and 

controls his own. , , , 

Kxperienee ! Nonsense 1 What a man has done once, that 

he’ll do again - with a difference. . 

Good conversation is to ordinary talk what whist to 

playing cards, ^ ^ 

Don't grumble when your Friends go on half-pay by marrying 
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or settling themselves on in forests apart from vour own; h e 
thankful that they do not quit the army of Affection altogether, 
or even go over to the enemy. 

“ Yon are a man of a large heart/ 1 said Lady Wuhlegmvc to 
me. “That may be,” I answered, “ but it m mi near m useful 
as a narrow mind.” 

I look on the intimate and independent conversation of 
important men as the eream of life. 

My love knows no more of forgetfulness than children do of 
death. 

Good conversation is the small change of vested powers 
which implies the possession of more precious coins. 

In this age of ours wo have all the facilities of locomotion, 
but, on the other hand, we have the impossibility of rest; we 
have all the conveniences of machinery, hut, on the other hand, 
are always talking of the dignity of rank; we have the ium*- 
thesia of chloroform and relief from the inequalities of position, 
but there is the perpetual sense of iinemled responsibility, which 
keeps us in continual doubt and difficulty. 

I understand the gods taking the young and fresh and 
hopeful for the sake of their society, hut what mn they do 
with an old used-up soul like mine? 

I am anxious to preserve the Constitution of my country 
unimpaired, as I would that of my own body * but I do not 
think I should secure that object by stagnation or privation, hut 
rather by good food and suiiieient exercise, by healthy circula- 
tion and nutritive digestion, 

Gladstone's method of impartiality is being furiously earnest 
on both sides of a question. 

Is it to be wondered at that prueetition fascinates and 
obscures the minds of the best men ? Fancy the united pleasures 
of the exercise of cruelty and the satisfaction of the love of 
Truth I 

Yes, I live for Pleasure and for Power : for Pleasure that 
injures no one, and Power that bemeiits Mankind. 

The great value of the Bible is that it is not, like the Koran, 
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the work of one god, hut of many — from the fierce patriot-God 
of the Jews, to the universal human God, Christ. 

1 always wish that Christianity had come later into the 
world, so -that it should have been the highest ideal of life and 
manhood as it is to come, rather than of what has been and 
is passed away. 

The worst part of failure in life is the envy of the successful. 
It is almost impossible to he just at once to them and to our- 
selves. 

It is undeniable that the acts of my life that I look back to 
with the greatest regret as having impeded and damaged my 
means of usefulness and exertion of talents and occasions of 
improvement, have, in the main, been the result of good, high, 
and honourable motives ; whereas many of the so-called successes 
in life have been founded on poor and vain principles of action, 
and often prosecuted by unworthy means. 

I believe there is nothing so rare as a happy life between 
thirty and fifty, in the years when the hopes vanish and the 
realities come out clear, when the failures of life become distinct, 
and the limitations of success visible, when the past, which was 
so lightly prized when passing, is looked back on with envy, 
and the future is regarded with tremulous uncertainty, it may be 
with dread, 

I look on the Parable of the Talents as the Law and the 
Gospel, and could almost be contented to lose my faculties in the 
consideration that 1 was relieved from the responsibility of 

employing them. 

There will be always cross-lights troubling every earnest 

mind. 
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Byron, 72 ; leading men who took 
part in its proceedings in 1829, 74- 
75 4 A. Hallam, Milnes, and T. 
Sunderland, sent as a deputation to 
the kindred society at Oxford, to 
maintain the superiority of Shelley 
to Byron, 77 ; R. M. Milnes’s ac- 
count of the visit and discussion, 78 ; 

“ Transactions,” 83; R. M. M. 
states his inability to lead it, 92 * 
two speeches by R. M. M., 93; 

“ nearly at death’s door,” 1831, 106 ; 
opening of new rooms by Lord 
Houghton, ii. 159-166. 

Campbell, Charles, i. 60 
Campbell, Lady, i. 106, 107, 110 
Campbell, Lord, the O’Connell Appeal 
Case, i. 336 ; ii. 71 

Campbell, Miss (sister of Thomas 
Campbell the poet), i. 48 
Campbell, Sir C., i. 509 
Campbell, Thomas, the poet, i. 96; 
acquaintance with R. M. Milnes 
and his father, 121, 171, 173; death 
(1844), 329, 333; R. M. Milnes 
secures an appointment in the Civil 
Service for the nearest relative, 329 
Canada, Lord Houghton’s visit, ii. 308 
Canoletti, i. 108 
Cannes, ii. 121, 184, 420 
Canning, Lord, Governor- General of 
India, i. 512; ii, 3 

Canning, Mr., Secretary of State, 1806, 
L 9, 80 

Canning, Sir Stratford, i. 272 ; friend- 
ship with E. M. Milnes, 282 
Canrobert, Marshal, ii. 268 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, i. 466; 

“ Unsays and Reviews,” ii. 131 
Canterbury, Lord, i, 203, 270 
Captain, Loss of the, ii. 233, 236, 236 
Cardwell, Mr,, resignation of office, i. 
508; ii. 25 

Oarloton, Dudley, ii. 178 
Carlisle, Lord, i, 301 ; ii. 133 
Carlton Club, Withdrawal of R. M. 

Milnes from the, i. 401, 501 
Carlyle, Mrs., i. 833 ; and Lady Ash- 
burton, ii. 428 

Carlyle, Thomas, Goethe’s influence 
upon, i. 116; residence at Cheyne 
Row, 171 ; acquaintance with R. 
M. Milnes, and appreciation of his 
merits, 172 ; the “ post ” for whioh 
Ii, 1C. Milnes was fitted, 187 ; as a 
dinner- table talker, 190 ; visitor at 
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Clarendon Lord, i, 484, 525; ii. 9, 127, 
135, 170, 400 

Clanrieurde, Lord, i, 92, 478, 499 
Clarke, Colonel, ii, 4 1 1 
(’lowland, Duke of, i, 90 ; it. 185 
Clifford, Sir Augustus, ii. 22 
Clinton, Lady Kuhuu, i. 524 
Cloth and woollen trades of L eeda and 
Wakefield, i. L 2 

Cloth manufacture, the oldest English 
industry, i 1 i monopolised in 
Wakefield by the Mi kieses in tins 
eighteenth century, 3 
CHHure in 'Hivrliameuf, ii, 416 
Clough, Arthur Hugh, i. 408, 490 
Cobbett, William, loot urn at St, Ives, 
i. 91, 101 

Cohdon, Itiehard, Free Trade doc- 
trines, i, 809; intimacy with It, 
M. Mi limn, 877, 883; remark on 
the French Hm'iiilist*, 434 ; re- 
mark of Carlyle, 41 an inspired 
bagman,’* Ae,, 480, 518, ii. .10; 
Kassel l'# opinion of Ida Budget, 24, 
428 

Cork lmrn, Sir Alexander, ii. 188 
Codrington, General, i. 809 
Coleridge, S. T. ; Ida 44 Aneicnt 
Mariner,” i. Ill; definition of a 
gentleman, 80; on ** Church and 
State, ” 88, 140 ; dinner-table 

talker, 190 ; unveiling of bust at 
Westminster Abbey, 482 
Coliseum, The, Lome, i, 122 
Collins, 'Wilkie, u 403; ii, 79; visits 
Fryston, 127, 183, 8tii 
Collier, Dr. Hubert, ii. 312 
Colville, Kir dames, a friend of ft, M. 
M tinea, L 199, 229, 284, 292, 322, 
882, 409 ; ii. 38, 73, 78 ; death, 308 
Oombermoro, fiord, L 29 
CommonpSmas Books, Hxtmeta from 
Lord Houghton's, I. 119 422, 428, 

424 ; saying* of Carlyle, 428, 420; 
contains also any toga of Guizot, 
Buhner, King Louis Philippe, Do 
Toequovllle, Crete, Pt*«n% Sped* 
ding, Thnekoray, laud Morpeth, 
Bunaert, Macaulay, Charles Bailor, 
Tennyson, Kir * David Browder, 
Professor Airy, Whewill, and 
others, 486; sttyiags cm M tinea's 
own foibltw, 437 ; note on Font's 
accident and death, 443 ; ii, 273 ; 
«aytn$pt of Sydney Smith, Carlyle, 
and others, Appendix, Bill 497 
“Complaint of tlhimjitotfh, The,” 
poem by Lord Houghton, II. *241 
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* LoningBhy,” It. M. Milnes’s criticism 
m Hood 1 a Magazine on, i. 319 
Constant, B., i. 70 

Constantinople, visit of It. M. Milnes 
to, i. 282 

Conversation, tho true art of, i. 190 
Convocation, attack on “Essays and 
Ho views,” ii. 1 28— 131 
Conyngham, Lady, i. 152 
Cook, Eliza, ii. 354 
Copenhagen, i. 14 

Copyright Bill, 1838 ; letter from 
Wordsworth to It. M. Milnes, i 
226, 227 ; (1842) It. M. Milnes’s in- 
terest in it, 275, 276 
Corfu, i. 126, 128, 129, 130 
Cormno, i. 113 
Cork, Lady, i, 95 ; ii. 387 
Corn Laws, Tho, i. 278; meet- 
ing at Covont Garden, 322, 359; 
tho crisis of January, 1845, 366, 
867 ; their repeal, May 15. 1846, 
371 

Corn hilt Magazine , Boom by Milnes in, 
ii. 64, 112 

Cornish, Mrs., ii. 821 
Cornwall, Barry, Allusion by Charles 
Kumnor to, i. 327 
Cosmopolitan Club, i. 44 
(Tottenham, Lord; tho O’Connell ap- 
peal casts i. 336 

Court of Ultimate Appeal, Views of 
It. M, Milnes on tho, i. 335 
Courtenay, Lord, i. 332 
Onurvoimer, i. 187, 426 
Cousin, V., i. 70, 72 ; ii, 121 
Coventry, Lady, i. 151 
Cowley, L&dy, ii, 204. 

Cowley, Lord, i. 814; ii. 170 
Cow per, Lady, it. 61 
Uowpor, Hponoor, i. 513 515 
Cow {ter’s “Crow,” Carlyle’s allusion 
to, i, 808 

Cowper'a Grave at Olney, Bonnot by 
H. M. Milnes on, i. 194 
Cmnhourne, Lady, ii. 177 
Cmnhourue, Lord, ii, 177 
Craven, Mrs., 4t EMt d’une Soeur,” by, 
n. 168 

41 Crescent and the Gross, The,” Eliot 
Warimrton’s, i. 109 
Crewe, the Honourable Annabel, 
Marriage of It. M. Milnes to, i. 
447, 480 

Crewe, Lord, i. 447, 497 ; ii. 240 
Crimean War, i. 486 ; sufferings of the 
British troops, &c., 493; Miss 
Nightingale’s Mission, 493, 509; 
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want of modic&l atorrn, 500 ; pro- 
clamation of {xntci*, 1856, ii 8 
Crokw, J. W. t i 111*301 
u Cromwell* 1 ’ Carlyltfi, 1* 308* 300 
( Vowlo* Mr* Clmrka, i 455 
Orowi|ttili* Alfred, i, 17® 

Croy* L 143 

Crystal Pallia; laird Houghton** k«t 
public ajipwimnw in Lomhuyai n 
dinner given by C Vnu Fluid, ii. 434 
Cullen, Cardinal, L 1*4* 4®H 
Cuniiffe* Mm,* i 150 
Cuninghnm, laml, i. 24 
(knsnn, Uobrrt, L 445 
OuHtine; hinnbuiKtof Unwin* I. 325* 328 
Cuvier, Baron* i. 63 

/Mly JS r mts ; contribution* of M Im 
Miirtmeati, i. 525 ; ii. 32 ; art tub) *m 
ThomaaHundkrhind, 160 ; 


Bulgarutn homiri* 340 
lhU§t Triumph f arliidv on II. M, 
Milne* 1 * nma’hm to the peerage, 
ii, 101, 102 

Dalrymple, Fir Hugh, i 24 
Durkv, George, i 200 
Darnul, Captain, i. 417 
Daahwoodf Colonel, L 24, *M 
Daudet, Ii 1118 

D’AumalOj Duo* i 468 ; immbrof lb* 
Philobiblon Sortatv, 6oP; ii 131. 
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IVAuwrgne, Imtetir, ii 134 
Davonai, I# 27 
Ikvy, lady* i, fill 


Ik tlMrtnw, IIih*. !, 4 #3 
Ik Flab&ttlt, M„ ii 10 
l o* Gray, Lord* i til 
Ik Lhuy*, M* firutiyn, 1. fill 
Ik Vow, Mr, Aubrey, ReminieeniirM 
of Ii M. Miln«*‘a youth* bv t i 113 
-120; 177; 130; letter* from li 
M. Milne*, 103—107 
Ik Vim Hit* Vera, i 114 
Ik Waldtin, Lady f Inward, Ii 310 
I Owl, i 21 

Bekneey, General, i *2.8 

Xkhm#, J, T,, guwt of Mr, and Mm. 

i 473; battle i*f Altaa and 
the Tmth 500; ii 100, 133, 175, 

186, 1112* 201* m 
Deataa, Mr., ii I 111 
Denman, bad, the O'CcmneU Appeal 

( %m% i nm 

Btibj! Lord, U 204 ; mi of bis ttrat 


Adiomkt ration* 47H ; Prime Minis, 
tor* ii, 149* 187, 1 80 
lbnhy*hire,Th«’ Milmw** Mprang from 
i , 3 

Htmm»hm% Ihikttnf, i, 220; Clumcnl. 
kr of Cambridge Pmvan»ity % ii 
161 ' 
Dit'krnMWIo*, retonnme by U Sum- 
m*r t i 281, 306, 333; m nn actor, 
35 H ; ii, ill, i 30 ; d»iilh. and inter* 
fmnil in Wofttmiiuder Abbey* 22?- 
220 , bk grandmother and th« 

Crewe family, 227, 268* 257, 2811 
IMrp|H* t i 34 

l%hy. Krnelm, 11 11m Broad SUme of 
Honour,** and ** Mott>« Cntholiri*” 
by, ill* 

|4ilk*», Hir Chiirttm, ii, 256, 3148, Ml 
i>iiiiier*tahln la Ikera, l>i»iiugui»htxL i 

urn 


inwmwmwt I iw ; rniwmimrv tuillm- 
aiai'tit, i 150 ; hi Herne#* a ml fnniitL 
rif»m* 204, 800 ; the Tahiti affair, 
334 

»* Iknbbin, Major/ 1 L 75 


If, AO, A I 

Ikwlaiiit, Mr » ii 311 
iklby, Mr*, Hainton* ii, 103 
hovtcaalor, i. 30 
iMtiimHli, ii, 25® 
iKattia, \V, Ii, Ii, 127 
Iky#, <1 ituta vc, Ii 178 
li*lly«iy t Count, at Uom 181. 

228, 377* m 

flougbia* Hir Oiarh*, i *2115 

G«yk* likbard* * 165 

Coy In, Hir Khmh i», i 7? ; rifer* In 


Until in, i, 110, 1 12 



Cuff, His Motmtatuarl Grant, Ii 426 
fht&rrm* Uoftl a ii, 83* 3P| 
finfimr* ArH ii 134 
I'liificiiii, Lady Klimiaitlk, i», 305 
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Purgan, Mr,, l 4M 
Duty on foreign books, motion of 
it M. Milnes for the abolition of, 
i. 480 

blurt hquake at Homo, i. 122 
East lake, Mrs., i. 481 
“ Bcce Homo," Thu author of, n. 1 <8 
Edgeworth, Mi®, l 113; Memoirs, ii. 
183 

Edinburgh, i, 47, 242 t „ 
Edinburgh, Duke of, mumugo, u, 2/(1 
Mdinbnryh i. 108 5 K, M. Milnes* 

article on Uuxhm, it 17, 325, ittiU ; 
other articles by It. M. M., 44(1; 
article by It. M. M. on Sir Richard 
Burton, ‘it* #8; Hunt Houghton's 
article tin “ Atahmta in Calydtm,” 
138; Houghton’s review of “The 
Spanish Gypsy,” 1»2, 220; Bird 
Houghton’s article on Binder, 
221 ; Lord Houghton’s artitdo on 
** Lothnif,” 228, 282 
Education Bill, Mr. Fo»lcir , ii, i. 888 
Effingham llmwo, t, 7 
Effingham, Lord, linos on Pemberton 
Mi hum, L ft 

Eger ton, Fronds, i. 189 
Eldon, laird, 11 Life” of, L 840 
Elgin, Bird, i. 4014, 481 
Eliot, George, ii., 108, 288 ; friendship 
with Lord Houghton, 870 
Eliot, Bird, t, 271 

» Ellen Middleton,” <3 ImlsbWs review 
of, i. 33ft 

EUonborough* Bud, L, 882 
KHewnort*, Lord, i 627 
Ellice, Edward, i. 84, Wfl; It, 241 
Emerson, IL W„ coiTospomliroce 
between It. M, M Umi* and Ourlvlo 
on the works of, i. 224, 22ft; Ida 
history and diameter, 287— 283; 
his letter to It, M. Milne* on the 
hitter’s review of hi* essays, 211, 
242, 828, ii, 887; imtortnina Bird 
Houghton at Concord, 818 
« Endyniioti," Article by Bud 
Houghton in 
cm, is. 4 19 

Mngiukmm,, Tk» % Hallam’n critictsm 
of f lVnnyaon*K jxmtika in, 1. 117 
“ Eothen,” i, 31 0, 3 Hi 
Ifmmiiioriflui, L 129 

Epilogue to Mm-h Jtfa Jlmtit NtHMnfc 
written hy It. M. Milmi®, i, 31 
Errmgtun, 'Mr,* ii. 424 
“ Kictav a and litiviiew®,” ^ Attack in 
Con vocat km f iind dutmto in t he Howto 


of Lords on, ii. 128, 129 ; Lord 
Houghton’s speech in defence of, 
129 ; Lord Westbury’s speech on 
the attack of Convocation, 130, 
181 

Eugenie, The Empress, at the opening 
of the Suez Canal, ii. 207, 209, 210, 
234, 23ft, 239, 385 
“ Eustace,” i. 113 
Evarts, Mr., ii. 322, 323 
“Events of 1848, The,” by Lord 
Houghton, ii. 441 
Ewart, Mrs., ii. 20 
Rrtt miner t The, i. 517 
Executions, Substitution of private for 
public,; Lord Houghton’s advocacy 
of the change, ii. 280 
Exeter, Bishop of, Humorous allusion 
of Sydney Smith to the, i. 300 ; ii. 
39, 200 

Exeter Hall and Popery, i. 434 
Eyre, General, i. 509 

Factory Education, i. 294 
Factory Legislation ; Lord Ashley’s 
proposition, i. 324 
Fuirbairn, Sir Andrew, ii. 387 
Fane, Julian, i. 405; “ TaimMusor,” 
ii, 69, 170, 178, 220 
Farrar, Archdeacon, ii. 182 
Fawcett, Henry, i, 465 
Fnyror, Sir Joseph, ii. 426 
Fenian attempt to blow up the House 
of Detention, ii. 188 
Fenwick, Miss, i. 192 
| Pouch, Cardinal ; sale of his pictures, 
i. 72 

Field, Cyrus, ii. 434 
Fielding, i. 222 
Fie«ole, i. 144 

“Fifty, The,” a debating society at 
Cambridge, i. 100 
Fitzdarence, i 96 
Fitzgerald, Edward, ii. 263, 377 
Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, i. 1 10, 270 
FitzGerald, Mr. Gerald, Lord Hough- 
ton’® son-in-law, ii. 407, 432 
FitzGerald, Mrs, Gerald, Lord Hough- 
ton’s elder daughter, i. 473, 486, 
517; ii. 10, 10, 00, 81, 158, 169, 
171, 181, 108, 201, 204, 208,387, 
395; marriage, 407,408, 413, 416, 
432 

Filzroy, Augustus, i. 49, 62, 84, 91, 
90, 97 

Fitzroy, H., t. 489 .. 

Fit/, williams, The, i. ft, 479; 11 . 158, 327 
Flaubert, ii, 108 
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THE LIFE OF LOME UOUUllTuN* 


Henry, Otmursi ii 80H 

** Hight of Youth, Tho,’* E» M.Mtln**»*s, 
i, H7 ; «. 446 

Flonmeo* L 107* Hi, 166: tragto m- 
ei dealt tit it kill. 155 \ thn rlioktm* HU 
u Flownr of tint Luvntti, Thu ** (5C*t*l»)» 

i. \m 

Faluy, Lord, L 31 ; ii *23 
Folmml»«» Tito, i 5, 

MUm i*f Fmkum, Hit* * comaly, by 
Ijonl GkiigtiU* L 1U 
Foil hlunq uo, i 517 

Ford, Sir,, Entflixh MittiM* r ni Athens* 
11.410,412,416' 

Forstor, Julm, Friendship of Mr#, 
Proctor with, i 300 ; m utt sninr, 
353, 606; symptilhir* during tho 
Aneriaui War, ri 05 ; nod Hoyiwuir 
Kirk up, ii. 24V 

Fcwntor, Mr, W. £•*, Ojdnkm of Mr, 
Bidkrd ilcmcktun Mil no* «»f, i 44, 

ii. , 451; viwt of Ii, M« At . t«, i, 
335; It, M* M.‘s friendship w lh, 
387; moot* Ii. M. M, in Form, 
1848, 404; it, 221* 22*1, 260, 202, 
*U9 ; tint lllnitinjfhsm tmmw* 
*283, 801,333; tin? 1 **hU Ihnnm* 
stmtion, 1879, 38*1; stint k *.*» 4h» 
House of fiortli, m 

TbfiPt iff klip Mmwwi ii* 163, 3fl6 ; fsird 
Houghton V Kevt*»w of laird M*d» 
bourne's 11 life*** ii. *171, 3W 
Forum, The, Boom, i 1 22 
Fox, Urtimil, ii, *260 
Fox, Mrs. .Lsu%iL 18 
Fox, lit. Hon. 0„iii|si»rtfal It* * # 
end unsinted to tmymmi of dtdds 
by Mr. Hlntor Muni**, L 7 j dofret 
It i 1800,11,07; ii. 368,416 
Fox, W. d„ Mi 1 , for Oldham ; hi* 
uppesnutrs fit the llonao of lk«. 
mtms, ii. «1 

Fraiu^rrmriaa Wat, ii 21V, 230, 
233, *285, 337 
FmoliMo, kuIy*IL 16 
Franklin, Hir John, attorn fit in I hm 
limit-oof ttatnoiui for tho itrsMl* h 
of ii thud expedition in mmtvk »*f, 
ii 16 

Fnmr\ Pabllmtifin of 

M Ho tor iU-mtlm " m t i 200, 283 ; 
{litrlyle's nrttale on Hktory* 439 ; 
ii 60 

Frederick of Schleswig « 

I*rinee t ii 202 
French lit Homs* The, i. 418 
“Fuitt h Hevoltiiion. Th#,* 1 Curtate**, 
i in, iw, ivo, 320 


From, Hlr Hurtle, ii. 421! 
bYiiioml, liasornl, i, 107 
F mini*, Mr, 4, A., i 1 72 ; mforonnt to 
Hath in uml U, M, Mditea, 1 « 7 . 
r* h 1 * nre to Curly In and Thirhvul] 
228 ; lit* ** I Itiiiinm 1 m i\ hi, Hi dory 
of hi* Life in kmdmt,” 268 inuttO* 

*« N*i mt-aj n of Faith/’ 433 
11 Fnmtl**# Ib’ittiiitnt/* t, 318, 310 
Fry*t»tt iwbit**, 1 , 4 ; )Hih*tmit«Hi by Mr. 
Hi.itrr Miltuw, ti; tH tmmmmiing 
i^nitlntt, 0; bdl by Mr. Hintur 
A! s Ins ft t*» hi* widow* y ; Mr, It, p, 
6 !*lm-s r«**nUm tl»«»r«, 18; visit of 
Mr, U ,M Min* *, U4. 103, l|H; 

vhm'mhm t U»4, ltd*, 2 tll) t 201 , 214; 
vtmt of Fat ly In, 2/s I . ’26y, 2181, 817* 
XVA ; vkitof M r, uml Mr**, Utiintall! 
1844, ^ 347; Mr ansi Mm, (), J, 
MiioFnrlhy «;»t?itt| thuir htittnymoon 
tlmrn, Hit, tlmirri|iit*m uf tha 

tuHiinj, th«> bbiiiry, sit’ll, itM'tid 

l*f». nod im'tUv* tif dutiiiiftiluhad 
vi* tints, 4&4 408, &2U ; tt, 18, 34, 

1 37 1 H» 1 , 24 3 , lln» 1 *t» »pi|ili#r*i 

jnwHtttttJ <t»x|«nwtir'*j tlmro, 246— 
248, 280 ; Atli*>rtratt visitAirs, SS6 ; 
jwrtly *i««lt'My*nl by Urn* .146—354; 
tin rtwiornitnn, d.Vii, ;i 8 | t 4 1 n, f 
4 00 ; I xml H*ii»niri**«t |jtt,ti«d iu 
Krysltm r4nir«h|»rii 436 

ii 3*1, 1 M 

Clslt, Hrritcit navtdistt i. Si 
tlnlwny, H**wii|?rr \ iw nuntM, i *18; 
dmlh. 168,424 

tIMwny, Viw'Aitttilwti* ii 1 26, 18# ; i, 
i . * . ■/. ii * i 01, 08, till, 119; 
it M, MUitmt'sttflm ityfif*»r b«r, II?, 
12 1 , 206, ITS, FI* ; h«r mitifimr ul- 
Vtnti***, 147 * 1 1 lb , 103, 1115; 
mmnlm f . i , h 2 !0 ‘ 13; 1 ir» 

lylw's ii»rrij*li»*fi «f iifir, 2&7f260; 
it. 156, 2*18, 2?0, 2?*i Hi, 43*1. 485 
Unlwsv, Visponnt '* .itwrtiiai linitglikr 
at liohnri l*Pttiiwirl*.*ti lltlti* i, t, 6, 
*4 Mi II H< Miltwt »« 
til® r*’|»m««4i4a*H*ti of V*U i. 7* noils 
Uslway, |0), Imd md «f 

it, M. M4lii«*i i 806; ii 

1 4 ; ikaUt, %m 

(hilwtty, VkroMnt (the |msMmt), i 351, 
376; ii 305 

IktttMls. Ii # ii tm, 208, 870 
I Ijtinbior, Pkrlwi, i. 15i> 
tiftitthtor, Hu JiitniM, i 24, ii 

Fulfil n, b tl"1 tw Ii M. II.* 

L Hi* 160, m 
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Garibaldi, Gmsoppn, ii. 1*2 1, 185, 208, 
895 

Garibaldi, Kir. bat i, L 498 ; ii. 124, 208 
Garrison, William Lloyd, ii. 177 
Gnskrll, M v. iTuiuok Milium, L 57; 
dowri’baM Ii. M, MAh talents an u 
debater, 38, 72, 78, 92; Member of 
Parlianunt fur Wenluck, 202; office 
in .PimFh Administration, 272; the 
Pronto pn|H»ra, 527 ; ii. 178, 199,28*2 
Gaskell, Mrs,, her interest in Chiirlnito 
B route, i. 470 ; ooiiHorioiui reception 
of “ Ruth**’ ami Milne*** sympathy, 
481 

&§m, f*M i. 108 

Genii*, Mudiune* Koferomie of W, H, 
Ltmdor to, i, i Hi, 182 
Genoa, i. 12*2 

Gentleman, Goleridgo’a definition of a, 
i. 80 

Goorgu IV., Dentil of, i. 90 
Gerhet, Abba, ii, KM 
Gormitiw, Koid Hi,, i. 4H8 
Uiaut'M OuuHi'Wiiy/rhi', i. 112 
Gimrdm, Emile, ii, 170 
G ladet one, UnlmrtHon. ii, It) 3, 288, 31!) 
(ilm Intone, W. K„*extrnei« from letters 
from Arthur liallum on J. 51, ( im- 
Ml and Ii, M. M., i. 67, 58; 
an undergraduate at Oxford, 77 ; 
E. M. MA» opinion of him, 78; 
a talk with U. Mmiteith about 
IL M., t 191 ; letter to K. M. M. 
on hid »bter‘» iUtitaM, Am, 199; 
viiit to Scotland, *2011 ; 11 Voting 
England,” 218, 220; London Li- 
brary, 237 ; loitur to U, M. M, on 
41 One Tract More,” 200, *201 ; ap- 
pointment to the Board of Tmcfa, 
271, 272;, letter to U, M. M, 
advising him respecting hid pom» 
ti on in Parliament, 812 — 314; 
urtiiihi on l hme v i*m find Sir E. 
IWl, 210, 339; litter from it. M. 
M. nuking for ?t ropy of th« review 
of ** Ellen Middleton,’* &e*» *133; 
letter to ii IP IL on French 
tiffin re* Am, 839; hi# railway 
nobey, aio, 859, 372* 441; Im 
Naples Ini tom to Lad Aberdeen, 
451 ; bin tmmdulitm of Farini’a 
u lliMorv of the Umuaii State, *‘452: 
duty on foreign book a, 480; appealed 
toby It. 31, 31. to join the Liberal 
party, 501 393 ; renlirnN office* Fob* 

ruary, 1855, 393, 397, 517* 32 4; ii. 
18, 25 ; Ionian U motion, 38 ; Ox- 
ford ttUmthm, 146 ; th* JbLaform agi- 


tation, 152; contrast between him 
and Palmerston, 152; on Reform 
agitation, 153, 154, 162, 172; opi n . 
>on of IliHi'ftoh, 175, 179; Italian 
™ w of him, 189, 198 ; Irish Church, 
199, 2,13 ; correspondence with Lord 
Houghton on the Franeo-Prussian 
War, 237-241, 247, 252, 261 ; lec- 
ture at the Liverpool College 
271, 272 i Trusteeship of the British 
Museum, 277, 279; dissolution of 
Parliament, 1874, 288; Bulgarian 
horrors, 340 ; the Turks in Greece, 
841, 342, 361; triumphant return 
at the General Election, 1880, 387; 
illness, 392 ; British Museum Trus- 
teeship and Lord Houghton, 404, 
405 ; Lord Houghton’s visit to Ha- 
wuideii, 420, 422,430; at Grillion’s 
(Huh, 401 ; lines of Lord Houghton 
on a comparison of him with Lord 
BeneonsOeld, 402 

Glasgow, Meeting of the British 
Association at, 1855, i. 521 
Olonarm Castle, i. 112 
Glen gall, Lord, comedy The Follies oj 
Fashion, i, 91 
Glynn, Stephen, ii, 240 
Goderich, Lord and Lady, i. 473, 
477 

Goethe, i. 98; It. M. M.’s admira- 
tion for, U0, 201, 217; ii. 160 
Goldsmith, Oliver, at Leyden, ii. 203 
Gordon, Dr., i. 48, 49 
Gordon, Rady Dull, introduces E. M. M. 
to Heine, i. 250 

Gore House, resort of literary celebri- 
ties, L 185 

Goaohen, Mr., ii. 387, 396 
Gough (Oommander-in-chiof in India), 
l 430 

Goulbaurn, Mr., i. 95 ; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 270 
Gower, Lord F,, i. 497 
Gower, Lord Ronald, ii. 286, 254 
Graham, Sir Frederick, ii. 3 86 
Gmhnm, Sir J„ i. 95, 821 ; his warrant 
to open Maraini’a letters, 830, 478 ; 
resignation of office, 503 ; ii. 280 
Grunt, General, ii. 815, 325; visits 
Fryston, 802. 

Grant, E., i. 108 
Grunt, Sir Francis, ii. 374 
Granvillo, laird, u 473 ; ii. 185, 226, 
260, 261, 887 
Clmttan, i. 96 

Gray, son of the Bishop of Bristol, 

L 126 
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#10 

Gray* tktvid, the Kentrly \ mvt , the 
ntory of bin effort#, illne*# and 
denth, and of ft, M, #y m* 

withy and lwiu»volmai» toward* 
him* it. 46- '-ftp, 18ft, 112, 33! 

Gray* Mr., editor of the MujMm Vmrr iVr, 

tu 312 

Gray, Thom**, I ho punt: tin vailing of 
his hunt at Cambridge by land 
Houghton, n 483 

Great Houghton I bill, fortttorly the 
jwkleneo of HtmlTord, mijmml by 
the Milne* family, L 4 ; loft by 
Mr, Bliitiir Milne* to hi* widow, 9; 
u. 117 

Greet©©* Mr* It. M, Milne*'* tour tu 
183*2, L 128—138; druggie with 
Turkey* 135 

Greek Church, the, in Athim#, t. 135 
Green* Mr., the aeronaut, t. 85; hour* 
teitimony to If, M» liiWi ©our* 

age i 88 

Greenwood, Mr,, ii, 387 
Grog* Mr.* ii. 2*2 
Gran fell, Pawn#, ii. 177 
G rev libs Chitrlei, i, 5 IS* ii. 171 
Grtfille* 11., IL 9 
Owvilk, Mr*.* ii, 200* m 
Qmjt Lord, I. 801 ; denim©* t« hob! 
office with fund Pidmomton a* 
Foreign SeeroUry, 36U, 408* 402, 
431* 439, m ; ii. 3 
Gray, Mr».,U. 281 
Grey, Bir George, ii, 20 
Griuioa** Club* ii, 452 
Gretna, Thu, L 825, 424, 4«P; ii, 100 
0 mr 4 um % Th$ % ii, 808 
“Gue**©* ttl Truth*** Julio# and 
Fraud* IU m\ i. 1 10 
GuieeML Medeme, *oquftintiuice*hip 
with Lord Byron, I, 188 
11 Guide to Homo,** Mr#, Htarkn**, i, 152 
Guixot, M„ i 244—248; Jolt#? from 
It, M. Milne* on the atata of 
jwditieid fettling In England, 278—* 
272* 222, 824; butor from It. lb 
Milne# on English poliliml affair#* 
Acs,, 820, 8211, 354, 404 ; an exile in 
London, 4 14, *120, 423, 484 ; ttmrntk 
of Carlyle, 438; growth of friend* 
ah in with H. M. Milne*, 441, 818; 
Milnee's fliit to, ii, 17, IS, 108, IIP, 

m 

Gully, Mr,, M l\ l 180, M 
Gumey, Mr., ii, 317 


lUlb-iah, i. 4 4*4 
Halifax, Lord, ii, 187, 240 
IL'dl on, Arthur It , i. ,*7 ; extract from 
lylter t** III’, tl nil Mr, J 
ML Gaakidl. imd Mr, H, M, Mib,*./ 
L ft 7 8P, 82, 86; writ**# to H. 

M, Milne# m% tli« ktier'a ht\l mm 
aAtamt, ©7 ; doubt# It M, Mi lues V 
©outage, 07, 0H ; hi# refuted in. 
ju#t*re toward* Mi til©*, 88, 70; 
•imitation from fttmnet, 72, 76; one 
uf the di.jtulntioii to Oxford to 

ttmiittniu the #ujmri*»nty of Shelley 
to By run, 77, 7*; mm of tho 
** A|t*wtl©ft " nt Cambridge, hi, H8 
H«|, 8H, 9 1 ,93, Mo; |$$g diudnntittion 
|*r#« fad in the Word#, 

worth, ln5 ; li#ieu# to the jirimrhing 
*d Irving with U, >1, Mi lit©*, tug* 
©ritieiam in the / on 

’Lent*) *oit'« j*o* m*, 1 1 7, 146 ; death, 
M7 ; ’* Bomisimi, ** 157; ii, ttlL HI*» 
432, 423 

ibslbim, Itonrv, i. 1118; Jt, M, Milnea 
dinlirato# ht« ** Memorial# ** to him, 
147; lit# #oiCa ** KemainaJ* ift| f 
178, tfi‘2, TM, m 
Halle, itharlcw, ii. 321 
Itamuar, Btr Joliti, i, 8*17 
Ilmnorur, King of, vi#it to lamdony 
and lirnughatti'a with 

him, i. 301 

iUrvottri, fiVdottet, ii, Ti 
Hari’tiiiri, Hir W V., i, 492; ii, 302 
Ilartlingo, f^rttl, i, 430 
Hardy, Tli**n*an, ii. 388 
Umm t Auguattia, i* 162 
Hare, KraooU, i- 1 10 
Hare, JnUua, i 4*8, 52, 112, 70, 73, 74* 98, 
101, I 0 H j M tiiieaam at Tt nil*, 1 * Sl«, 
14*2 ; aamoii »l Hi# Pfoteiiant 
f i*«j*el, 142, 141, 1 48, 180; 

death of hm htulher Auguatuti, 142, 
177; Btngtaphy «f Him hug, iL 160 
Hart*, Iff.#, i 182 
Hard#, Admiral, ii, 2111 
HarHaeii, f*T«dt?rir f 4, 4118 j II* 372 
Harrow, i t II 
Haria, !4n»L II, . Ii8, 386 
HariififUm, turd, ohoaan to land the 
f altera) natty, li l«S 
iifttherley, \mh t ii 240 
IlsrdaA, Gefiwta! and Holy, ii 77. 
Ha warden dnil * 4 IL %L 5Iiiiir» 

to (1866), I. 124 

ilawra, Bir Itwjaiftiin i. UhU n 301 ; Ik 

i, n 

Wkwmmwt Mi , U 2 to, 211, 217 


Haddington, Lwd, L 27b 
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I! a w kstoao » Captoimjl ! ft 
Hawthorn©, Julian. ii, 380 
Hawthorn©, Nutlumirl, i. 407 ; ii. 76 ; 

and Mr, H. Bright, HI, 242, 3IH 
ilavdon, ** Lit© ” of, i. 4H0 
Hayward, Mr. A., i. 468, 473; ii. 261 
<* iit*ud 11 in tho Pun tcfmcl poll- 

book, i. I PH 

a Heaven and l foil Amalgamation 
Soeiwty, i» 1*7 
Hetdoll wrg t i* HO} u. IP* 
il«ine, i» i 16 

Helps, Sir Arthur, in 244, 245 
Utmnikor, Thu I ton. Arthur, mmdndaw 
to land Houghton, ii, 400 
Hwmiknr, Mr* , ii. a ,H& ( 1H0, iWO, 266, 
267,200*261,306,400 
Horlwrt, Sidney, L 27 U 406; resigns 
office, 608, 521 ; drat It, ii, 72 
«* i hirtwlotiin, Thu E#*#»©ntml Dunham 
of," l m 

Heytrebury, l#ord, 1, 57 
Higgins, M. »!,» L 466 ; mombw ox tho 
iOiihthihhm Horioty, 608 
lUggirii, Matthew, ii. 464 
Hilliard, Ooorgo H„ i 270 
41 History of England,’* I#*rd Mumu- 
liiyX* i 411 ; ita grunt mot©*!, 432 
“History of UrowW ThirlwullX L 102 
« History of Urwc©,” Uim 1 ©\ i, 676 
** History of tho 'Human Stoic, ” DM- 
stomt's tnmslntinn of Karim'*, i. 
46*1 


Hoohn, Mndnmo, it, im 
Holland, Dr,, i. 473 , „ 

Holland, Duly, t. im ; 11 lafe of 
Sydney Smith,'* 214 
Holland, Lord, ii, 10 
Holland, Sir Henry, ii 0‘2* 170 
Holland, Uimrn of; laud Houghton 
a gilliit of the, it. to*»» mil !0*t, 
106; 100 - .2idl ; *220 ; 304 
Holland Htmao* snriuty of, i. 1*4 ; 
213; ii, 40; TM 

41 Home, swuot Homo,” Controversy 
on, ii. 268 

umtottnl of the Wait 
Riding* i 2 

llond, Thoms*, H. M« Mllli©*’* «©rvic©» 
n h l 347 m ; fhmt'* Ou H t Ml ; 
doidh of, 340; su Inscription for tho 
family of, 85fi ; mi ii. Ill 
Mwui\ iUmu *«i% Dido Dm on 11 D*n* 
hy It. M Milw* in, l 

3 111 ; 317 

Hook, Theodora; ” M»xw«U t M i. 104} 
Hydnoy Smith*# rival mi a talk*?r, 
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Ilorsmun, Edward, i. 75 

Houghton, Lady, Tribute of George 
von Bunsen to, ii, 68 ; 157 ; death, 

287 —200 

Houghton, Lord (Richard Monckton 
Milnes) ; ancestry, i, 1—10 ; tells the 
story of his father’s wager respect- 
ing the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 11; birth, 13 ; first 
visit when a boy to the House of 
Commons, 33 ; placed under a 
tutor at Dieppe, 34 ; his precocity, 

34 ; taken to the Rev. W. Richard- 
son’s school at Handbill Hall, near 
Pontefract, 34 ; serious illness, 35 ; 
education carried on by private 
tutors up to the time of going to 
tho University, 35 ; luck of close 
attachment to ids father in youth, 
his fondness for paradox, 35 ; 
anecdote —want of intelligence in 
farmers, 36 ; enters Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 36, 49 ; urges ids father 
to accept a peerage offered by Lord 
Palmerston, 41 ; letter of sympathy 
on his father’s death from Lord 
Palmerston, 42, 43 ; Mr. W. E. 
Forster’s opinion of him, 44; the 
keynote of his character and career 
- “ft good man to go to in distress,” 
and 44 a good man to go to in dis- 
grace,” 44 46 ; ©any years and 
education, 47 ; letter to his mother, 
August, 1 826, 47—49 ; his tutor and 
friends at Trinity Oollego, 49, 60 ; 
influence upon him of Connop 
Thirlwull, afterwards Bishop of St. 
David’s, 50 ; letter to his mother, 
November, 1827, 60; dislike of the 
chapel system at the University, 
61 ; letter to his mother, December 
4* 1827, on his phrenological de- 
velopment, and a Scotch definition, 
of metaphysics, 52 ; letter to his 
father on— Cavendish, afterwards 
seventh Duke of Devonshire, 63; 
kttor to his mother on “ wearing a 
hat,” his speech at the Union, 
&©, , 53, 64; royal descent through 
the family of the Duke of Rutland, 
54; loyalty to his college, >64; 
letter to his father on Senior 
Wmnglership, and college exami- 
nation!, 64; letter to his father 
proposing to keep terms at an Inn 
of Court, 55; family embarrass- 
ments, 55 ; letter to his father as- 
sirting his industrious habits, 66 ; 
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Houghton* Lord (mnthmrii), 

hpund# the lung vacation with lib 
family at iluidogm', Ail ; In 

torn mother on tho “ tlu*)t *»f noble* 
nun ” at the University, mal llio 
Presidency of the Union, A 7 ; Arthur 
Hulhtm's opinion of him, AT* An ; 
one of tho principal orators tit the 
Union, 68 ; letter to hi# f *tio r *m 
tint disappointment owing to hi* 
father’# tmd«trr?tmi*ej«to,tho Union, 
Club*, Ac*, AS, till;, friendship with 
John Starling, 58, fill , #peu 1« 
Christman* at Boulogne, tin; tho 
AthmmsM “men," At*’., tilt; write# 
to ht« father tut Mr, IWP# vtow »»f 
Irish affairs* tlw debate on tlw 
u Ancient Mariner,** and Mr, 
Martin** Anti*, hi# prog re#* it* 
amthematto#, contribution* to tin* 
j Ukmsmif his poem, **Tirabtiu« 
too,** Ac,, tltl « 02 j write# to 
hin father on the *pi*uker# at 
tho Union, 02; tnrly frbmtohip 
with bird ToniiyiMitit 02 ; write# 
to hi* father on lib failure at an 
examination ami dislike «f no* tho. 
itmttoi, 84, 011 ; balloon n*crnt, 06, 

00 * clficrihu# tlin mi venture in n 
letter to A* II, I ful In in, 00, 07 ; 
affaotkm for A, II, UalUm, fl»; . 
joins hi# family at Pari#, t« intm- | 
duood to Uiifiiyidto, Baron Ctivior, i 
ami otbora, amt proceed# to Hwitimr* 
land and Italy, 08 , tit* , attachment 
to Italy, 09; rotivorwitinn with 
Cousin* 70* hi# ♦* Walpn!iana, M 
71; plan# tor study at t buihridp, 
71; think# tho Osmhridgo Union 
may huvo an injurious tomtom y, 
71; rafomteo t*» fawly Morgan*# 
view# on legislator#, 7t ; tproUtimi 
fromasonnot hy llallain, 72; pn»* 

im wmimniral met tod «*f 
Turn in lamdoti, 72 ; min of 

1 ’iitdin-il Posoh’s fttofurtws* 72 ; 
take# part in the debate on Wtmto 
worth Mid By ton, 72,78; oiithn* 
•torn for Wordsworth, 73; vmwa 
on tho pantry of Wordbwovth, 
Bhottoy, and KoaU, 78, 74; run* 
toffijHimrtojt nt Uambridu*, and hi# 
opinion of Thomas Sunderland, |A ; 
hm story of the Shelby doputatintt 
to Oxford, 77; mmmn% uf the d»» 
h*d** t at Oxford m tiw oomparativo 
minify uf Htodtoy and |iyr«a f 78; 
hto Utomtrto **<uy, hi* opinio n 


umigliftm, to»rd puntmmi), 

of hi* Mtlmr 1 # doilnifiiiii fl f ;m 
orator, hi** \ tow* „** 
mvnUtv mtiuwirit, iiils | y| * 

entering PaiiiumciU, 79, nil ; t «, m> 

tribute# ft* tli* IMrinriin^ 
member of tin? u*oti<fiution of f! Jt } 
M At»»#*th««J* Ml ; hi** # * Metitordto** 
of h nt »ti*y nt < uiuhritltfij, 
h i ; take* prise* f„r j.;„ j s , h 
eia mu Imt* unit Kngh*h J*b*uiv, 88* 
write# iin epilogMe |,» j/ wrj | * 
JLm! AofAoi,/, and Uke# tho 
mist ^ of It* itur.?, H| ; Sf. v f, 
**•*'*! * * Brton'# Ingl* *,j,ini M || him 

h 'T one of th. !»»«t.Muv«i(i 

of I to ** a to*#! to#," and tim* whom 
*'“tit«u*i|«ufiri»*4 eijnH tiHl would 

accomplish great, thinga in the 
future, 8ii; enrol# iiiinwlf m |j| tJ 
Uiiivemity «f twmlon 0880), hij» 
mmw into# in tomdoii with Maitriro! 
Bln I mg, J s Mtll,nfid tim Ktuidito#, 

$m4 tiilrmto tire » Imn h of Kiiwimi 

irvinifi a* , d»#hmtiuii a# wi iiifin. 
four actor, hi ; letter to hi# father 
on the js tod lev ini«#init t,«* Oxfnni, 
Mid tit'W fmd, 88 ; ilimnis* 

•inn* with hi« fiitlnr «n n |*nriin« 
tnettleiv r«rw»r, 88, twhmmm ft* 

'* Ibiti Milne*'* # 1*111111 uprrrlU* in 
Mr# ire# '* Into of |tyr«»n ( A MI; pro. 
p*mm In u*Mi Oerimmy, fill j rwdi 
*tn*«##y #t the " Aiaediiw” Huciuty, 

t*U iinimary with Uit#n»y and 
OHirtot*, Hi ; hi# fwfmrid view «f 
Hi! (1830 , 8*2; tifwbto in fiml 
ItiP 1 nioii, itj , #fiiw*c|:i«»# uf fJiii 
Union, 93 , opiiiinii of 1** 8 Tnauy* 
pnaitioit, 90, writew fur the 
prim* mwm, '* Uysiititium, 0 93; 
furewidl to Trinity, i*i . heart 
ttibbeti to* lure «t H|, ive#, 04; 
#l**t m* of Unit* i»f hi A Haiti* end 


tin* HuutHMN# to*y#, amt Uritieii I#**. 
H*t and the |0 iti*ti Uluturrh, 94; 

H*mm to U| y *t*»|i, HI, < onuider* tint 
p«»»*ti»diiy nt 1 1 pre** ntiug « 

frm I* 9o , gm « |t» to union, finite 
the li«#iw »f Uartimen*, and miugi § 
In #**nh t% , 96 ; rt tin i*tu on t »4t ut« 
Vmlmmn nU$y tpemker#, 9f> ; fetod 
during a %i*ii to t atnbridg , !«i; 
dptdinw to enter Ikriimiinuit hy 
patronage, 00; (g%mm in 
and #t#y* #t Uunn, 41 , mtr*4liir»l 
to Madam Mid 

Schtognt! 98, 99; tt piop^Ml to 
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Houghton, 1^ rd (etmfhimP,. 

represent Pontefract in Parliament, 
91); extract from a letter on the 
Revolution in Puria, 100 ; leaves 
Bonn, and joins hin family at 
Milan, 100 wympathy with the 
Italian s 191; attends a Court hall, 
101 ; uttnehmeut In his aunt*. 
Missus Lotiku, Caroline, and 
June Million, 102, 19.1; opinion of 
"Italian men and women, 104 ; ro- 
grotn the ttm»t of O'Uoimall, 104 ; 
perplex it io*t, and lin k of entire hy in- 
put hy between him and kin fat nor, 

1 05, 1 #1*1, Mi? ; impressions of Venice 
ami the Venetian*, 160; a proposal 
visit to Nome, 107 ; opinion of thn 
i inform iiilh loH, 110 ; reference to 
Lord Mam n lay, I OH ; sketch of W. 
H. Iiwridor in ** Muiiogntnhii,” I0B; 
rntunw to Kimland. and take* bin 
degree at Cambridge, I OH, l tit* ; in 
eompany with Ihtlliiin Ibien* to thn 
preaching of Ivdward Irving visit* 
Ireland* and hmt hi* tlr*i experience 
of railway travelling, I Off, 110; itn* 
pivmtioiiH of Dublin, 1 10; remarks 
on thn lfciti«*t **f Commons debntoH, 

&t\, ill; difference lad ween Ida 
fat In t and himmdf on Pmdsamen* 
tary Reform and Aunt rian ink in 
Lombardy, III; m i|nnmium*n«hip 
with Uidy Morgan* 112; re- 
nf Idi* youth. I»y Mr, 
Aubrey do Vote, 111 120; love and 

knowledge nf books, 11/1; hi*t 
Tnrywiii* lift; devotion to German 
litomtimi, llfl ; uni i mat ton nf art in 
pastry . INI; iidmtintioii for BchiL 
for and Goethe, 110; “Flight of 
Youth,*' III; affection for lib sinter, 
117, 2nd; Mr. Aubrey do Vends 
iiitiraiitii of fib » tut rut tor, 118, 1 1 9 ; 
Wilting in early trie towards thn 
Catholic t 'hurt'll, tin, sonnet, ** To 
stwruh tor lore in »immmnUhmnm^ 
118; goes i« it masked 1ml I at 
Ituckiiwham Fata* « lit tin? * bar- 
aeter of Chancer, 1 10., 11*211; this 
rhanrtotr of hi* fn« Ny, 119, gmm 
to homo IH12), 121 ; ucqiiuiutancn* 
chip with Thoum* Campbell, Nil ; 
frieiid;Jitp« tin lin'd in homo, imd 
iinprnmimm of the city, 122 127; 

frtriiikhip with * lirwtophisr Word*- 
worth, Fill; atningew for a tour 
In Umrti, 125 127 ; tour in 

iliww with < hi i dupher Wurda* 


Houghton, Lord ( continued ). 

worth, 128—116 ; his “Memorials, 
dually Poetical,” 128 ; affection for 
tho Xurkish character, 131 ; return 
to Venice, and popularity there, 
LL: attachment towards Lodes 
Mdnes, 138, 139; declines to 
become a nominee of the Duke 
of Newcastle for a seat in 
Parliament, 139, 141 ; self-de- 
preciation, 143; tour through 
Northern Italy, June, 1833, 143; 
serious illness, during which he is 
nursed by Mr. and' Mrs. W. S. 
Lander, 144 ; goes to Switzerland, 
hid, and then to London ; his 
44 Impressions of Greece,” 147 ; 
estimate of A. H. Hallam’s charac- 
ter, 147 ; returns to Italy, 148 ; 
society in Homo during the Car- 
nival, 150—152 ; goes to Venice, 
Munich, the Balzkammorgut, and 
Florence, 153 — 155 ; returns to 
Home, 155; returns to England, 
(1835), 150 ; effect on his mind and 
character of Iris sojourn on the 
Continent, 167 ; kind-heartedness, 
if»7 ; arranges for the English pub- 
lication of M. Rio’s “Christian 
Art,” 158; tour in Ireland (1835), 
158 ; ** wasting his fine talents and 
good heart on things that win him 
neither respect nor love,” 160; 
leanings towards the Catholic 
Church, 140, 160; intimacy with 
Dr, Wiseman, 162 ; goes to Baw- 
tryand Frvston, 162; intimacy with 
Oonnop Thirl wall, 162; charades 
nt Fryston, 164, 166; visit of 
Thackeray to R. P. Milnes's house 
at Fryston, 167, 264; begins his 
London career (1836), 167 ; pros- 
pects, temptations, and aims, 167 — 
Ifii ; great love for his fellow- men, 
176; social and literary parties at 
Booth Bfcroet, 170; makes the ac- 
quaintance of Carlyle, 172; Car- 
lyle's appreciative references to 
him, 172; Landor’s high estimate 
of him as a poet, 172, 181, 183 
distinguished friend ships and social 
gifts, 173; antipathy towards him 
in literary circles, 174 ; rooms at 
20, Pall Mall, 174; origin of his 
nong, 11 1 wandered by the Brook- 
side,” 175, 170; subsequent popu- 
larity of the song, 176; produced 
most of hit poetry between 1830 
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run lifp op tout) Hon;intm» 


Houghton, Lord (mitwmfy* 

and 1840, 178; prepare* “The 
Tribute,” 177 ; rnttrilmthm* of 
the Tnnnyann* and of Lender to 
“Tho Tribute!* 14 177, IHII; fro* 
quints LunHdmvmi Houw, Holland 
Iltewo* ( lorn limt&t, and Urn liotim* 
of Samuel linger** 184, I Ho; mom* 
bar of tho Sterling Club, 18il t 
222; hw bmikfaatu, 185, 2*28, lilt ; 
catholicity of tom jwm moot and 
.•sympathy, 188 ; ^ Carlyle 1 * j*«t on 
bin oo»mnpcditani*m, 187 ;^vi**w* on 
14 the trim art of twuversatiMii, 11 188, 
18b ; distinguished for Ins* dinner- 
table talk, 1811, 1 90 ; needed sym- 
pathy mws than admiration, 11*0; 
popularity in Italy of his lim a on 
** yimioo/* 102 ; friendship with 
Garlyle, 193; sonnet on Otiwper** 
Grave at Gluey, sent to Mr, 
Aubrey do Vere, 194, 195; ©Imstad 
member of Parliament fur Ponte* 
frnet, 107* 168; hw Conservatism, 
199; ndmir»tion i for Goethe* 291 ; 
maiden a|teeeh in the House of 
Commons, 201—203 ; publication of 
“Thu Memorials of n .Itasidtinoe 
on tho Continent, and Historical 
Poems.” and ** Postna of Many 
Years, ‘207,208 ; acquaintance wits 
Sydney Smith, *200~r316; r*mon» 
etrnnee with Sydney Smith respect- 
ing certain jocular titter 313, *214; 
titles applied to him— u Cool of tho 
Evening,” ** lamdon Assurance/* 
“ Iml-go Jones,” 211; non -success 
of his speeches in Parliament and 
his polities! earnestness, 316, 217; 
Charles Sumner** description of 
him, 222 ; reported statement re- 
specting Carlyle lading unknown, 
228, *224 ; Fanemon 4 * « Nature,** 
224 ; growing inti many with Oar* 
lyH 228, 229; trip to the Pyre- 
nees with Oolviie, 320 233 ; friend* 
ship with the Miss Berrys, 2*18, 
214 ; helps to establish the lamdon 
library, 334—237; intern* in 
Emerson, *117; visit to Heotbrnd, 
1820, 242; visit to Paris, 244, 250; 
introanotions to Untsot, Thiers, 
Lamartine, Ik Toeqosvttlei and 
King lands Philippe, *244- ‘146; 
article in the Qmrt#rty m 

Do Tocsquevilk, 245; entrusted 
with messages from tho King to 
Sir Robert Peel, 247, 241; intro- 


Slotightan, Lord (ftmtimwl), 

dmlim* t*> ll»d*n% 259 ; review of 
H»dne*s poems m the Edinburgh 
A-rwu\ 2711; Carlyle ut Fivdou* 
231 -27itl; hi* “ OnuTtntd *Ytaro/* 
200 20*1 ; addre** ta the whi- 
ter* of Pontefract at the dU- 
solution of 1841, 202; re*«diNdml for 
Pontef met and hi* desire for offlm 
*20,i ; diivipiadtittiumt at no olios 
king offered In him in Peel'* Ad- 
ttii nod ration, 208, litii, 31Q; writes 
to M. Gui**d *m EngILh political 
affairs, 27«, 271 ; politirnl atuhi 
twit, 273 ; fit ti*m» for «8mtroitin& 
English Foreign Policy, 274 ; in* 
UnvBi m the Copyright lit 11, 27ft, 
270; indrfwtideitw nf action in the 
House of i ktnimon*, 273; 'Corn Iawh, 
278 ; cmrrtmptindeuee with Mr, 
Sumner, *27i; hi* 41 Thought* cm 
Punty nf Kiwi tan/* 270 ; 'journey 
f«* the Hast, 282 290 ; «» l%lm 
i aaivtw, 4 * 2H2 , 283, 28*, 2tIU» 30H, 3 1 8, 
322, 323, 125, 345 ; hi* liefmfacthmSy 
2i*4 ; Tennyson's peindiitt, *205 ; 
Sheridan hnuwb*, 397 ; pension 
In Mr*, Him! hey t 208, Hill « p m - 
|*o#Mil f*»r the endow merit nf the 
Iktlndie Ohtttvh in lreUnd, 301; 
frieitiUhip with Clmriwi Huiler, 
391, frienduhip with Mrs, Pinetur, 
wife of Parry Cornwall, 30th 308; 
diaronmifement in the Ilcnn© of 
and prupneat to gif® up 
hi* mufti, 310 315 ; Hi, fllailataneit 
ad view In him, 312 314; d*4«»r- 
mine* hi remain in Pariiaimmt, 
315 ; atiiale «n itirwln it* the IvAn* 
4#ry5 lit#; putdiration of 

14 Palm tasivr*/* 318* rritlriwi on 
** f 4itii»g*hy ** m II mV* \tmm> %w t 
3llt; wdmi with laud Adilev tm the 
Fartary Hill* 324* 325 » tk T*rr|mu 
vi He thinks h« rot unit*! from the 
Pk* i **Um mnrh the Mumultmn'* 
328; hi* «« 11 Mr. Vavin 

pour** in ** Tati* ffd,* 4 3*17 •« 3*10; 
XjeotttfMi ut Pomfret, 337* his 
liking f**r arting, 117 ; urit# 
Itarlin* 141* 343 ; the 5V- 

w «n M Pftltn I 111 , w* 

vit?©* to Thom** Ml 330; 

hi* pamphlet r»n the •* Uml ffnimiuf 
Ktigknd and Ireland, 44 333 * intaj m% 
In the railway agitathm* 155 ; m*u>m 
dimpjtoifiimwut in h tt oht liiiinn th# 
Und« r rwtaty tarFmiuga 
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Houghton, fiord [mntimmi). 

Affairs, uitil hi i h«W of sympathy 

with tho CAmHorvnttvo flirty, 8ff() 

5J66 ; hin middle position on tho 
question of Ilia ( torn 1 <uwh and 
Protection, 370 ; introduces a Bill 
for tin* estaldmhmonl of Reforma- 
tories for juvenile offenders, 373 ; 
becomes a Liberal *«n tin* aeeosmtm 
of Lord John Runael! to the Pre- 
miership, 37*1, 377 ; d«mth of hid 
mother, 373 ; thought* on death, 
371) ; at Pontefract, 380 ; 

friendship with Robert Browning 
nntl W. K. Forster, 383, 385, 387 ; 
friendship with Ui*» ihtko of Wel- 
lington, 3HH -390 j tour in Spain 

and Portugal, 33L-4(B ; May in 
Barns, 400; rottmt* to London and 
withdrawn from the < ’nrlton Club, 
401; hi* Liberalism, 402, 403 ; vitas 
to Faria at the Revolution, 1848; 
moot* W, K, Forster, 404; refuse* to 
«Huinn« the mtp tVltut of the 2nd 
December, 40A ; liogin* hi* ** Lift) 
uiul Lottnr* of Kmtu, 1 * 400; M A 
Lot hr to tho Marquis of Latm- 
downe,” and tho hostile mli<ii*m 
in tfn* pamphlet provoked from 
Lord Brougham, and tho Morning 
(*knmu'$ 0 t 4 1 0 ■ ^ ■ 4 1 II ; challenges 
Mr, Uoorgu Hmytha, tho writer of 
the article so tin* J/««i mn# ChrmiE#, 
hut agree* to accept an apology, 
417, 418; uxtmoU from hie Com* 
monpkee Book tin Thiont, &e,, 
4 is* 422; inmirm*t »U*ry in Loro 
Malmesbury** ** * # rt»* 

apart mg Miltm*H«d Lours Philippe, 
428 ; state* in hi* ooUtbuok, ** l 
have Imroma IbquthlUiuit*' 424 ; 
tdow friendship wdh Thnckmy» 
4*46 Fit*; trie* to mmum » magi*- 
t ratty for Thackeray, 427 ; makes 
the acquaintance of Charlottn 
Bronte, and befriemlit her rt»k» 
tm.« after her death, 4*28, 
423; “Haying* of Curly to*’ ox« 
twieted front Cmmmnphm Book** 
48o, 488; review on tho utoto of 
Europe, 428 ; miviutred npi it ton* tilt 
the condition of Irwkttd* 438; again 
visit* Frtti*, 13m*, 4 iti, 441; hi* 
poftitum during the Fa pal Aggm- 
•Ion limitation, 442, l td; write* fur 
tho MdmAmrfih and other review*, 
4414; ronnrtfton with tho Hoyal 
Literary Fund* and thu Yorkshire 


Houghton, Lord {continued). 

Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
447 ; his marriage to the Hon. 
Annabel Crewe, 1851, 447—450; 
growing intimacy with Lord and 
Lady Palmerston, 448, 449 ; goes 
with Ins wife to Vienna, 451; 
revises Gladstone’s translation of 
Farini’s “ History of the Roman 
State,” 452 ; his large collection 
of books at Fryston, 455— 
458 ; pictures, social life, visitors’ 
book ut Fryston, 458 — 466 ; his 
love for the streets of London, 
for Italy and the East, 460 ; 
town residence, 16, Upper Brook 
Street, 467 ; loss of his friend, Eliot 
Warhurton, 467 ; his note in the 
book of guests at Upper Brook 
Street 472 ; birth of a daughter, 
Amicia, 473 ; motion in the House 
of Commons on tho subject of 
foreign refugees, 473; confidence 
in Palmerston as a leader, 474; 
acquaintance with Miss Florence 
Nightingale, 475, 493, 609 ; in con- 
junction with Mrs. Gaskell, be- 
friends Charlotte Bronte, 476 ; 
acquaintance with Macaulay, 477 ; 
friendship with Lord and Lady 
Ashburton, 477, 478 ; carries a 
measure for tho abolition of duty 
on foreign books, 480; sympathy 
with Mrs. Gaskell at the hostile re- 
ception o! “ Ruth,” 481 ; visit to 
Ireland during tho Exhibition, 
1853, 488 ; a round of visits, 
480—492 ; opposed to Civil Ser- 
vice reform, 405, 406 ; appeals to 
Gladstone and the other Peelites 
to join tho Liberal party during 
the Crimean crisis, 501, 502 ; de- 
clines Palmerston’s offer of a 
Lordship of the Treasury, 504; 
help* to establish the Philobiblon 
Boaoty, 507 ; visit to Miss Mar- 
tinmu, 510; offers Tennyson a 
portion of the house at Fryston as 
a residence, 513; again visits 
Farm, 1855, 513—610; writes his 
poem, ** A Monument for Scutari,” 
lift; attends the meeting of the 
British Association at Glasgow, 
021; the “ Rod Lion” dinners, 
02!, 522; visits to Crewe Hall 
and Ha warden, 624 ; addresses 
mootings on behalf of the Night- 
ingale Fund, 627. II. Bis- 
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Houghton, Lord {rmthwnf). 

appointed in hi* |*u*ition and 
prnN|.HH}t*, 2 ; disappointment ut hi* 
father’ll rejotditm of a ptim-ugo, 2 ; 
birth of a sewnd tin tight or, Floivtitm, 
3 ; effort* toi*Htahlti*h Hiduriiiutorie* 
for juvenile otfotutor*, tii ( Mi** 
Nightingale on hi* love for t hildtmt, 
7 ; visit to Pari*, lH5ti, H I ft ; ae- 
quaintunm with H intern, whom ho 
befriends in adversity, 11, 12 ; 
support* it motion itt dm Ilmnm of 
Common* in th»» «’«w »f l*tdy 
Franklin, 14* Hu askml to stand 
for Manchester amt Chester, hut i* 
rmeleuted for Pontefract, 1 1! speak* 
at the Free Library temimt nt 
Liverpool, 17; visit to Kmmt*, 
1857* 17— 10, visit* fttannan at 
Haidtdherg, III*, visits Huron Noth- 
while!* Lord tetnsdowfir.&i?,, 21, 22; 
interest in various literary meetings, 
thw Bor ini Hoittnne Congress nod the 
Hhettiuld Behold of Art., 24, 25 \ 
visit to laird Ashburton after Lady 
Ashburton's death, 2ft; birth of hi* 
non, Robert ( Mlley Ashburton, the 
present Lord Houghton, 28; he 
gin* to lose interest in political 
affairs, 28; visit to Franim amt 
M, ill! Tooquovlllo, 29- 11 ; death 
of hts father* 83 ; coasos to take 
an art i vo {nut in politics eaeept 
in philanthrope matters, *17 ; m- 
mmm thn Oovwnorship of Ceylon 
for Hit Charles MaHVirthy, 4*2 ; 
his ready mihtmmv to broken* 
down moo of letters, 41, 44 ; 
befriend* David Cray, 4i &0; 
friend of young poet*, 50 ; article 
in thn .Qmttirrly Rwktw tut Item* 
mont** ** Lif« nf Hu Too*f uoviil»,** 
68, #4 ; pecan in Cl »rmA«//, 84 
ea|H>u*ul of thr lieptildimw side 
in tht« A uteri* an War* 85, 8ft ; win* 
uopukuity, ftft; friendship with the 
Rsimirnu, lift itt; Rotani Browning 
and th*» Athimiiinni Club, 7 H; won* 
ilhum and visit to Buxton, IW12 # 
81; Mr. Coomam tkmy’s visit* l*» 
Fry stun, 87, Bit ; rumour* of hi* 
peerage, 91 ; marriage of the Prim** 
of Willi, PI; visits laird A*h* 
burton in Pari*, PI ; entertain* 
Thackeray and Hpedding at Fry* 
stow, 94 ; mined to the peerage 
under thn title of Huron Jfmtffhlon 
of Ufawl Houghton, 97 ; the •• tin* 


Houghton, isird 

m» tsumhlo gulf * Ku, n w n WP 

and a tmirntmiuT, tin ; rimgmtulu. 
limn of i ho 7W*, ,/rm4 

im Brj ; takes 1 .mv*m4 hk 
ronMitm-nt*, Bib loft „ mngrotu- 
l-itnuH from fiintd*, Itt* fff. 
4’n b»*t h’ltef and fiirrtl 
w*ftl nmdm-%® gr,Tting to .Miln,^ 
and d'vitli, 1 1 ’I • hiiuioroiiii Imui fty 
id »md» r *ui tin* fOMimm i itmii *»f 
Loid it ”i jrhton * o *mr% 1 1 1 | j ” , 

vi*it t*« lb midland* Lud Puliimr- 

»b.m’s , lift , tut d to t*»*rd llnuigh, 

120 , gors |m the Hivmm, 
1 8ft 4 , 1 •’it • 1 2>* ; mtrm*U him* 
**df in the New«|w,|Mir IViw Fund, 

1*5 * visit *4 U«M,rgt* von lltmwn to 

hrv*toti, l«, ; uttark* i*mii mtatinn 
roMjNn'titig tl* r«, tt d*uu nut it ut of 
M and Beviews/ 1 1'jfft .. | ;| j * 

sl oth of hi* ft tend Sir Chsrha 

Mso'Caitby, 112 , «*»»'» to Why, 

Hi tin ; #,v „nd« lb«’ Addrr’im fn 

tipi i4uei*l» f * B|Wie« h III tlfl* ItuilM, 

of !m d», 115; at tod** in thn Mm* 
t|4 Ifmrv, %m ** Abtlaitlt! m 
Clul vdou,** I 1ft, 117 ; ft tnttdtthip 
with Mr, Henry Bright, III; 
Carlyle again Vftttn Fr)slou, HI, 
14* ; |»m*id«« at fi great mw»ti»ig nt 
1*^4* in favour of rvrfonn, 151; 

to Virhy, Uurdmus, ami 
Itiarrita, 1 ftilti, 154 , nttunds n 

lloliinu Ban it nut at Mnurhnatur, 
187 » 158, deliver* the iiiatigutiil 
at the **t»mnfig «f the new 
r»mma *4 the Cafnlirlilgn llninu 
tteidety, Lift lilil , ntifi nf tte 
inrwitfe at the From li Etliiliitifiti, 
lilt lift i joint the niiiteitiifi't in 
favour *4 the aiiflmge #4 wnmun, 
1 * 8 i gun* in itentiand Wild laid 179; 
take* I sidy IL»nght*»fi to the South 
«if Frame, IfU , nt lend* the iiutiiiiiri 
*4 ParlmtiM ut, |m#7, \ H5 ; 
visit to Romo with f*,dv {(oyghton, 

laa , i n tor****! Li tb*» L rd'i tnhdii- 

lion at Fin* Art**, iiw, fri*ftid4it|'» 
Willi Ilf , Walkow |,loi d iPft, l«jOfig 
fellow ’# vi*it, | PI 4 |o Blmtti* 
fi*4d*«Ve, |W®i ; %l«it In the *jft J8 *1 

*4 Holland, 1ft# . d«ath *4 lnn aunt, 
Mine i*«rulinn M tinea, 197, 199; 
tin ved* itiu monttmaaft nf Luigh 
Hunt, *04, jireseui it th oj*»n* 
Itrg #4 thn Hum Canal, 287, 
fli, til ; m$m% to tlm Iteyui 
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Houghton, Lord (mnilmmi). 

Geographical Soviet y on the Suez 
( 'anal, 2LL- -IS ; art irk** for tho re- 
views and Vaii Mall t until? ^ « l 9 — 
221 ; review of 41 Lot hair n in the 
JRdinburtjkt 228; bet with Mr. Trol- 
lope, *221 228; death of Bit-kon*, 

tinti eoimeritun of BirkeuF* grand* 
hk it her with the Crewe family, 227 
„ 229 ; sympathy with Brunsm 
in the Frnnvo* Prussian War* 2311 
232; vnmmtMmtlwiiH* with Glad- 
stone nn Iln.i War, 237 ■ 241 « visit 

to Sent land, 211 ; mitnimfinn fm* N. 
Hawthorne, 242; visit of Brown- 
injx to Hryston, 24 1 ; friendship 
with Hit* A i Hint* Help** 244, 24»> ; 
visit to Buxton, 25t) ; leader of 
the movement for leg dmhig mar- 
riage with n deeeus d wife’s 
sister, 2d I ; the tmnsurlioii of 
hufttties# in tho House of Lord*, 
266; friendship with Mr, Edmund 

Yates, 2d 3 -2ftH; letter to the 

Athtaaam nn 11 1 1 nine, sweet 

Home," 25K ; visit to Torquay, 
187*2, 259, 260; the Alabama quo*- 
turn. 201 ; gives up his house in 
Brook Hunt, 2h2; receive* the 
Order of the Bone of Brarii, | 
28*2 ; eurr* spundewm with I id ward ! 
FitzGerald, 263; friendship with 
the <ix«Ktn]iemr Niiisdwm tit. 
md the Pritiee Imperial, 266 ; visit 
to Paris arid ML Thiers, 266 288; 
visits toViehy it ml Vim ire, 268'- 
2"0; Gladstone"* lecture at the 
I liverpisd College, 271,272; Mr. H. 
Bright’s »• Unpunished Cruellies on 
the High HvnnV 276 i ptihliralimi of 
“Monograph*,*’ 273 2711; iUnriw, 

276 ; Mr. *it*»q*tin Miller, 276; the 
trustewrtdp of t lie British Museum, 
gfl—gftl; Ihwiilefit of ihit Hoeliil 
Heietiee Congtt a* at Norwich, 279 " 
282 ; support* W, K Fonder in hi* 
struggle with the Hirminghitm 
la ttgiii * “NH ; do »th of I July 
Houghton, *287 202; gm*» to 
Vieliv, 702 206 ; neipmintanre 
with* Udv William Mussel!, *286, 
267 ; friendship with Hir William 
Stirling Mnxwidt, 200; it* quaint- 
mire with Hir Hlrhnrd Burton, 
300 . 802 ; his preface to lh» work* 
of Thotnita Love pmow-k, 802 ; 
his win wins the |»r*»«p<»em at 
Camhiklgo, Slid ; inridtmi rwp tot* 


Houghton, Lord (continued). 

ing a jeu F esprit of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, 800; visit to the United 
States (1875), 306 — 335; article in 
the Quarterly Review on England 
end America, 337; elected an 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 339 ; his view 
of the Eastern question, 340—344 ; 
burning of Fryston Hall (1876), 
345—352; rebuilding of Fryston 
Hall, 353, 364; unveils a statue to 
Hubert Burns at Glasgow, 355, 356; 
opinion of the Prince of Wales’s 
powers, 359; dinner to Goneral 
Grant, 362 ; accident, 363 ; visit to 
the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Plymouth, 365 ; admiration 
for Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. 
Henry Irving, 368; address to the 
Birmingham Press Club, 369 ; 
kindness to journalists, 870, 371 ; 
his review oi “ Lord Melbourne’s 
Life” in the Fortnightly , 371, 372; 
his handwriting, 872—374; made 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary 
of the Royal Academy, 374, 375 ; 
offered the presidency of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 375; friend- 
ship with George Eliot, 376; visit 
to Parts and Rovat (1878), 378, 
379 ; failing health, 381, 382, 384; 
attends a Liberal demonstration at 
1 steels, 882, 3H3; engagement of 
his son to Miss Graham, 886, 388; 
visits to Paris and Ireland, 386; 
sympathy with the Liberals in tho 
victory of 1880, 387 ; contributions 
to the Vail Mall and Fortnightly 
888 ; visit to the Comte do Paris, 
31)1 ; visit to Germany, 392 ; at 
the Berlin Review, 897 ; review 
of tho “ Life of Pnruzri,” 404, 
406 ; appointment as a trustee of 
the British Museum, 404 , 406; 
engagement and marriage of his 
elder daughter to Mr, G. Fitz- 
Gerald, 407, 408 ; engagement of his 
younger daughter to lion, , A, Hen- 
ttikor, 401 ) ; visit to Egypt and 
Athena, and illness, 410—418 ^re- 
turn to Fryston, 1882,418; article 
on “ Endymion ” for Mmmillan 1 * 
Muymim, 410 ; visit to Scotland, 
419; contemplates a visit to India, 
426; visits to Bournemouth and 
Cairo, 427, 428 ; speaks at the 
meeting of tho Newspaper Press 
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Houghton, Lord (continued). 

Fund, 4*28 ; prcsHitimmii of ap- 
proudnng death, 429; uttHidit «i 
Liberal dcmon*£mtihn at I 'onto* 
tract, 4*20; accident at Lord 
heryV, 430 ; ekotehea of floury 
Fright and tin? Duke* of AlUiny, 
4411 ; visit to Italy, 482; njH tn h at 
tho unveiling of the bind of 
Coleridge in Weetmineti’r, 482 ; 
unveiling of it bust of tin ty at 
Cambridge, 438; hh tmi a|tniKdi, 
438; Newspaper Prune Fund, 484; 
last public iipprarumm in London, 
434; bud vtail* in lamdon, 484, 
433 ; goes to Vichy, 43d; death at 
Vichy, llth August, 1883, 488; *.r- 
vice nt St. Murgand’a, Wiwtiuiuntr*, 
and interment at Fry at on, 488 ; his 
poetry, 437—440 ; prone writing*, 
441, 44*2; contemporary v.rkmmn, 
448—449; later crittoiatn, and 
tributes to hit memory, 419- 439 ; 
features of hie eouial lift*, 469- ■ 404 ; 
connection with tin? I'hilabiblon 
Society, and the Mew»|Mtper Proa* 
Fund, 464—488; an epitaph that 
does not lie, 467 ; Appmidis* Hay- 
ing* from hie Common fitaee ilotdfa, 
of Sydney Smith, 489—477; eav* 
ings of Carlyle, 477—481 ; miarei* 
kmimw Haying*, 481—497 
Houghton, laird (tho pnwnt), i 4 ; ii 
26, 34, 122, 170, 202, 208, 270, 298, 
803 ; wine the priee poem at Cam* 
bridge, 805, 355 ; visit to Amorim 
with hie father, 314, 864 ; marrtairo, 
888 891 

Houee of Lord*, TnuiMction of btiei* 
new in the, Ii 213 
Howard, Lady Edward, ii 199 
Howe, Hr,, the meemeriit,- i 801 
Howe, Julia Ward, Ii 817 
Hawick, Lord, i 824 
Hudeon (“The IUilwav Xing**), f, 
488; befriended by Ii M. Milm*. 
Si 12 

Hughes, Mr, ThonuuL i 463 ; Ii lit, 

180 

Hugo, Victor, I, Hi; n, 3*2, 370 
Humboldt, f la ran, Hospitality to IL 
M, Milnee of, 1 $40, 344 
Ilium*, Joseph, i 202, 875 
Iltindhill Hull School, i 84 
H unguy, Queen of, i 102 
Hungary, The Umnmm in, i 419; 
li, If. Milne* atopped on the frontirr 
Of, 41 i 


Hunt, la?igh, It, M» Milnr*H*N arntiaint- 
iriieo with, Ii, 10* II ; Monument hi 
Kenmil Oreeit Vmtwiny unveiled 
by wml Houghton, 204, 21)6 • Ida 
ojtiititm of Hvmit* 203 
Hunt, Mr,, i ill 

Hurl hurt, Mr,, Xm* Turk HmiiLilm 
319, 320, 32! ' 

ilttekuumn, i 95 

Huh ley, Profeswr, i 466 ; ii, 145 | n#j 
Hvaiifithe, Father, i Hid: *| 2 4**h »i«*i 
Hydro*, ii, 120, 122 

H l b e| a iluiim,** jtoutn t*v It, M, 
M*ln«'*, i 120 

I W'n tali -ftat by f to* lli'i*nSs*ii|«%** ftting 
by li M, M it u<‘ii, 11,11 origin mid 
popularity, i, 17 A, 176 
liiipuhal, The Ffiiir? , 11, 288, 265, a #5 
** lmpr***>iti?»ii# of (from*, 1 * 1 1 „ yf., 
i 147, 1 60, 152, I A3 
** Io4»go Jutn^;' origin itiul appHna* 
tion *»f the t« rm, i 214 
Indian Mutiny, u, 13, 20 
11 1 nllm in ,, 1, f IhwierT prim ra*ay by 
It M. Milnee. i, 83 * 

.Ingli^Hir U , i 324, 876 

1'iUerih'Wrr*, Antonian tiewenatHir, IL 
313.. ..816 

Ionian I * hi tide, i 120 
Ireland, Vinitof Ii Miltine, In 1131 t« 
i um ■ us, 1 241 J MTf.fir! ring <,f 
Milne*, I|5 ; |*i«f|ypli)ii»t. **f Miliii'l un 
tin* t uiwli, 8 * 1.1 4 \fdi»*V» ml vannul 
oidttiotte tut the rood if hot of, 4311; 

third % bit {•«, 488 |«5; 

%mt of ijnotm Xu toria to, 438, 481, 

4**Ai I ami IluughtonV vitit, 1876, 

il 344 

Irving, Edward, i 87, Hit#, 140, 188, 
8116 

Irving. Henry, ii 368 
lain of Matt, 1. 92 

Italy* long realdenee of ll«® Milnee 
family in, i AS; ey«n|«athy nf lh 
M If tin**# with I|»lkn«, I«1 , treat* 
ttirtit tt( Mmmm in England, $S0; 
M, II Milnee on Jlaluiti hkiiv in 
hi* letter Iw |**ud t ¥ im4*wmX 
411 III; the l‘*or ! + Jw f 480 
Ifhai-ii, I, Iff 

Ivee, m, t i 94 

Jerotiinl* Cardinftl* ii 4 24 

Jmnm, Cl, I’ f|.* t, i H 

Jameeon, Mm* I, ill 

11 Jane Kvre,” *, 4?7 

Jeffrey, t*ranci% linferenm of Carlyla 
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td, i, 258 • opinion on Mi Urns' u 
“ 1 4 i>t t «t 1 1 * i.««rd Liuadowno,” 410 
Jersey, Lely, ii. '2 ’2 
Jews, The, u 2mi _ 

Jox-Rlnku* Misa. n. 281 
John, Lord 8t„ h 71 
Johnson, Hevcrdy, i. 485, 

Jowett, Profit*'!*, mol “Essays and 
Reviews,” in 129 


Charles, i. *21H 

KditH, interest. in ho* poetry room l nt 
Cambridge UnivorMty, u 7*1; K. M. 
Milnes * n ^ with hm 

poetry* t'HX 1*27; growth of his in* 
'inwiiei ( l H 171 ; Ii* M, Million's 
« Lit« ” of him. 4 mi ; romitrk of 
Carlyle on hi* “ hungering after 
*woet*, H 435 , j* look of his hair at 
Frvatnn, 4 AT. it. 283, 4.1.1 
Uitnlilo* Ftintty* i. 87, 93, 90, 498, ii. 
85, 18*2 

Kwn hht, J. M„t- 40* 58, till* 71* S 3, 84, 
87, 00, 01, 03, 104, ii. HI I 
Kencmly, lh\, it. 188, 3!tA 
Kennouy, Cl !«., i. 75; am of the 
11 Awlltw 11 lit Cambridge* 81 
Kent, Charles, ii *157 
Kenyon, Mr,, I. ’2*20 
Kerry, Knight uf, t. 113, UA, 120 
Kerry, Lorth brother of the fourth 
Marquis of Linsdewne, i, 57, 108 
Khedive i*f Egypt, n, 2*m, 200, 410, 
41*2 


Kildare, Illahop of, X 1 10 
KiUlenboo, 8„ i, U1 t M w 
** Ktfigilotfy of f liriitt The* 1 F, IX 
Maurice**, t, HIT 

Kfaglake, A, W„ i. 88, 007 J author of 
*» Enthoti,” iixui n eritiemm in the 
Qtttiftpftff AVenee on It, M Milne*** 
** Palm IfHivn#,* 1 8 III j letter It* li M« 
Milnes, plumbing to 
847* *HH,*hV2 i Ijmmt til M title*, 47*1, 
Ik* twttk of Alma, 400, it, HU, 


Sfll 

Kingsley, Clturhw, and Hr, Newman* 
ii 81*4 

Kimuiird, !#nrd» u 20 

Kiri tv ttadenM* i. UK! 

Ktrkup, Meymmir, ii, 222; m Drown* 
ittg/240 

KitMin, Hit* Jam***, it. MA 

Hunt vhhulS, Btr IMwm4* h 271 

Knight. Ch irks* A rework of Carlyle 
m t i. 48*7 

Knight* Mr and Mr*, Hally, i* 828 

Knowlti, Mr* Smtm $ ii* 258* 48*2 


Knowles, Sheridan, Pension for, i. 296 
207 * 


Taibouchere, IL, ii. 12, 366 
Lafayette, General, i. 68, 70 
Lulnndo, i. 70 

Lamartine, M. de, i. 245, 292, 328, 421 
Lamb, Charles, his adopted daughter 
ii. 248, 285, 292, 298 
Lttmh, Sir Frederick, i. 232 
Limonnais, Abbe de, i. 123, 124, 14L 
151 

Lnndor, Walter Savage, i. 107; ac- 
quaintance with R. M, Milnes, 108, 
116; nurses R. M. Milnes during a 
serious illness at Fiesole, 144; R. M. 
Milnes’a opinion of him, 145 ; in- 
tends to settle iri England, 159; 
letter to li, M. Milnes on versos for 
“The Tribute,” 181—183 ; two let- 
ters to R, M. Milnes on Southey, 
his works, &c M 297—299 ; congratu- 
lates Milnes on his elevation to the 
jHwmge, and writes of his own 
fmlpkms condition, ii, 110, 111; 
death, 111, 136; tribute to him in 
** Atalnnta in Oalydon,” 138, 249, 
488 

trfuulseer, Sir Edwin, i, 434 ; guest of 
M tinea, 473 

ITunsdowno, (Fourth) Marquis of, i. 57, 
88, 184, 192, 235; U A Letter” to 
the, by It. M. Milnes, 410, 506; 
Milner » visit to, ii. 22, 92 
Lnnadowne House the home of literary 
floeloty, i. 184 
! «it place, 79 
: Lirii«, l 120 
latwranot, Sir Henry, ii. 18 
iAwaon, Edward, ii. 257 
fjtwion, Sir Wilfrid, ii. 306 
l Ayiitil, Sir A. II., i. 506, 508; ii. 10, 84 
1 4Nada, competition with Wakefield 
for commercial pre-eminence, i. 1 ; 
mil way projects in, 394; Reform 
Mooting In the Cloth Hall, ii. 149 ; 
Exhibition of Fine Arts, 1868, 190 ; 
Liberal Demonstration, 1879, 382 ' 
ImiM Mmm% Th, on the burning of 
Fryston Hall, ii. 849, 350 ; article 
by trinl Houghton, 862 
laurtoinno, John, ii. 155 
Leonidas, i. 129 ^ . 

Leopold, Prince, i. 90, 94 ; u. 385, 386, 
III! 

Loptmto, Gulf of, L 129 
Lo?isop% II. do, ii. 216, 217, 284, 235, 
III 
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14 Letter to the Marquis of Iaxun 
down©, A,” K* M. Mitnos’s, i, 410; 
oxtracta from, 4 1 1 —4 i 4 
LwTiKts, and extracts from letters, from 

Arnold, Matthew, to E, M« 

on his pamphlet on Em ituliwi 
question, ii. 40, 41 

Berry, Miss, to R. M. Milne*, on the 
criticism in timfs M&pmm on 
“Coningshyd’ 31$ 

BUkwley, J. \V„ tu H. M. Milnm, 
on subscribers for “Sartor Ito* 
sartus ” i. 200 ; to the same, on 
Km election to the Aihemeum 
Club, Tennyson, Trench, Ac,, 
222 ; to the same, on the Htortimf 
Club, 222 

'Bowen, Sir Georgs, to the Dowager 
Viscountess < lahvav, on Lord 
Houghton 1 ® visit to’ America, ii, 
828 

Bright, Henry, to laird Houghton, 
cm Mrs, Hawthorne, &e„ it, 242 j 
to the same, on the “ Life of 
Hawthorne,* 1 &o,, 271 ; to the 
same, on his ** Year in n tanou* 
thins Garden, ,f *104 ; to the same, 
on the Fr^ston fire, .1f*l ; to the 
same, on hit iUnsss, 427 

Bright, John, to laird Houghton, 
July, 1881, on the elections, A«t,, 
ii. 148 ; to the same, on the 
House of lairds, 144 ; to the 
mm©, on the latter** poem*, 
400 

Brougham, laird, to It, II, Milnss, 
on the latter’s letter to Lord 
Lansdowne, i, 414, 416 

Browning, Robert, to E, M, Mllnee, 
March, l Hi#, on the secretaryship 
to a British Minister at Home, t, 
884, 886; to the utmit, October, 
IHill, on his admission to the 
Afhesumna Club, ii, 78; to tins 
smite, on the mubw subjeet, 70; 
Ei the mine, on an invitation to 
Frystrm, *248 ; to the mm*h with 
Now Yr»r’« wishes, 244 ; to the 
mmt, m Lady Houghton's desth, 

Buchanan, Robert, to 1, M* ftiilast, 
m David Gray, the Scotch post, 
!L 64 

Bunion, George von, to Lord Hough* 
ton, on German stairs, ii lit ; 
to the same, on the kt tor’* apeieli 
at Norwich, *281 ; to the mine, on 
E» CMidii? Church in Bnmk § 


Loiter* frewfiHNsJj, 

*286 ; to the sum©, March, Iflfto 
417 ^ “■'* 

Burton, to*d>, to Lord Houghton 
*1.801 1 
Garlv lc, Mrs., to !L M. Milniw, ttn 
Inn hiiwbund (Inclining to taken 
holiday at Kinder, ii, W4 ; to the 
*nm*\ March, lHfiti, mx un mvit t. 
tion to Fry-mbm ami Mr, l6*rIyIe , K 
Lord .Rectorship, 146, | 48 ; m 
totdy Hough ton, two Mtotv, on 
an invitation u* Frvstou, and her 
Him**, 1 tti, 147 ' 

Carlyle, Thomas, to It, M. Milne*, i, 
2ito;. to the Kitttm, on Kmor»oit*tt 
** Nature,*' and American book, 
selling, 224, 226; to the mmr»> 

accepting un invitaliun, 227 ; to 

the witne, inviting him to rids 
with hint, 22W , to tin? smno, on 
the to rum tom of t lift London 
Library, 280 ; to the name, on 
the latter's review of Kmsmon's 
Works, 2811, 240; to the same, 
mi the same tmbpn t, 24 u ; tu the 
same, nrcoptiug «n in vital inn to 
1*1 v slum 262, to his wife, dm 
m nhitig hi« Krypton visit, 262, 
263, tu tlin sent , m* tlie mttm 
subject, 266 268 ; f*.» R, M. 

6! lines, un the Hootch Moors, 
Ac , 260, 2110 ; to the wnu®, duty, 
tail, «»it tins t imritom#© at 
York, the "tort-thin" Saitoh* 
suggesting Miliu* should found 
ii ’*pri«*st% cell,' Ac, 2tl<6, 2*48; 
to the same, April, 1842, on the 
Copyright Bill, 270, 277 , to the 
seme, August, 1842* tu* thn Otart- 
let riots, 4to., *281 282; to the 

imiim. 61 ay, 1 848, on the lattor's 
return from the Fast* 200 ; to 
the same, on Her ley's not as of 
the ! rfing Farliiimetit* Cow|ieFs 
*» Grow/* A* , 308, mi : to the 
sntne, m» ** Balm toieves/* Maho- 
met, Ac., 323, 824 ; to tlm mum, 
in reply to an invitation to 
visit Krypton, 367 ; to the same, 
asking tor a meeting, UM ; to the 
Mime, on the duty on foreign 
kinks, 4BW ; to the same, March, 
1864, on Givi I ttomro Itotorm, 
404,408; to tlm mune, Octo tier, 
1866, cm the " Johnson God* 
deughtor 620 , to thu 

mmw t on his skit to tfeott&ttd, 
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Letters {amtinmi), 

ii, i 1, 42 ; to tho name, 
August, IHtU, tocpwiwing hm 
ttttiirhmHit, A**., »•**. 71 to the 
.iitiiio* ifapiv-wfbng hi* opinion of 
Thiii'ki'i'iiy *8 quail! ton, referring 
to Jiin illnr#*, A is, 1 12—1 1 4; 
to th« Baum. Augu*I, t Htl4« tm his 
wiiVn illuiw, it i nt 11 Pmtortok 
tltci limit,” 1*8, I’2t» t to tho 
mums November, IHtto, mi tut 
luvitothm to FryMau* 144, 1-15 
Collin** Wilton to Mrs, Milm*, 
upnlngtoing tor imf. ut ti*n» ling 
li«r ** At Homo,” May* 1862, 
ii, 71* 

Cfcilviiw, Sir Juni*** to It, M . Milnes, 

on liitf *lt < ’iihultu, i 

&r„ t, 082, mu 

DiiTowittrvtIlo, A.,toH M, Milne*, tm 
» Ptritii to’iivn*/ 1 und MulimitmU 
nitiiiii, i, 027, H’JSf* ; to ilia wnno, 
April, Iftoii, uti hi* tlltiowt, A i*. | 
442* 4*13 ; t*» tlt«? win »»*, February, 
1H6’2, un tin* |»***f*|w * to of wur, 
tc,» 470* 471 ; to tin; t«*me, 
April* n ngrutuUling lorn 

nil tliii birth *»f n nt*n, it, ‘ift, *27 
Debate* *1. "I** to If- M;_ Million* 
iktolwr, I Mr*l , on KitiKbtke 1 * 
«m?«n«t of tli»* Util to of Alum in 
thu Tm**> wmdittK Mr, Mnv- 
clomltl fin trwwnrer of thu 
Pittriotio Fund, i, ftOO; to 
tint ittitii©* H*»j*l»*inlmr 1856* an 
“A Monument far 
Hauturi,” »n«l tin* fnilttnmnf tho 
Kntflifth In tin* Crimea, 520, 5*21 ; 
to tim Mtitto, Ming rut Minting him 

oil III# iieriwutolt fit till? |»e*in«e, 

11, ion; t«» tin* untile, on Ftemh 
it fhi i to, 255 

Dtoketi*, <*lmrlm*, to Mi# 81 Unas, 
July* lnm t thaukam her tor » 
af ii fiirtnr-P rxcHnitod 
by her, it, W1 ; to toed Houghton, 
tllrh mug on Imitation* to 140 
Dltjniolh Iliiijinmii, In U M. MiIim 4 #, 
on the hit l »•* nth i*iti tut 1 5m* 
ingMsy* 1 ’ i 1121* , to Ii Ii Milm n, 
IH63, on Mmirn m the 
Heine of t otntiton*, ki* H 4*o ; to 
tin* witijo, on tin V ieittM Koto, 

I old IMlnti 1 4oi*V win It* in th« 
Mwmmw i%*i„ 5 m* ton 
Kmuimm, Ii W, f t t It, M 14itn«*» 
tm the l>itl»r*n r«vt»w *4 I ha 
witteFif 1VM4)#! » 241 i to the 


letters [continued). 

mim, inviting him to Concord* 
ii* SIB 

Fiimg Julian* to B. M. Milnes, on 
“ TannhauBor,’* &c., ii. 60 
Fitzgerald, Edward, to Lord Hough- 
ton* cm Keats, ii. 263; to the 
teame, on Tennyson, 264 ; to the 
tmmo, cm Bpodding, &c., 377 ; to 
the hu me, on the Battle of Water- 
loo, 406 

Ford* Mr,* to Lord Houghton, on a 
l* reek baptism, ii. 416 
Forster, W. E., to Lord Houghton, 
cm the Pry h ton lire, ii. 350 
Franklin (Lidy) to XL M. Milnes, 
thanking hint for his speech in 
the House of Commons in favour 
of a dual attempt to discover {Sir 
John Franklin, ii. 16 
( larden, Francis, to It. M. Milnes, on 
Cambridge news, i, 140, 147 
Haskell, J. Milnes, on It. M. Milnes’ s 
talents us a debater, i. 68 
Uaskell, Mrs., to It M. Milnes, Oct., 
1852* on befriending Charlotte 
Bronte and her husband, i. 470 ; 
to the same* on tho criticisms on 
'* liuth,” 481 

Gladstone, W. E., to It. M. Milnes, 
June, 1807, on the approaching 
dissolution, &c., i. 190; to tho 
same, on tho Copyright Bill, 275, 
270 ; to the same, with advice on 
Ins position in Parliament, and tho 
H timmsincHM) ** of members who 


act independently, 312—314 ; to 
the same, on tho hitter’s “ Letter 
to Lord Lansdowne, 1 ’ 415; to the 
wane, Oct, 1855, on Milnos’s <c A 
'Monument for Scutari,” 621 ; to 
the name, July, I860, on Milnos’s 
elevation to the House of Lords, 
ii 108; to the same, on Beform 
ngitatiem, 1 53 ; to the same, Got,, 
1870, 240 ; to tho same, on the 
Mu roof Qfwoe, 341 ; to the same, 
on the 41 greatest preachers,” 360 ; 
two letters to the same, on the 
lattor’i election to the Trustee- 
ship of the British Museum, 405 
Grant, Sir Francis, to Lord Plough- 
ton, with the offer of the 
Foreign Secretaryship to the 
Boyid Acmclemy, ii* 374 
Gtmv, David, to 1. M. Milnes, 
wking him to look at one of 
Ids §rnm ^ 46 ; to tho same, 
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Letters (nmtm ufd ) . 

on hid M posthumous oxl*tene«», M 
and it proposed visit to Ttircfuuy, 
*&©.» 50, 52 1 ' to tin? mute, areopt* 
tug the latter's offer to send him 
to Torquay, 62, 53 ; to the same, 
on the guarantee money for the 
Torquay Institution, 63; to the 
same from Scotland, tin his new 
poem, his hanty departure from 
Torquay, fo,» 64, 66; to the 
tame, on his new poems, 66, Art ; 
to the snme, on ht» right lung 
being affwtod, his ** crown kid 
in the dust," to,* 60, fit 
Gray, sour., David, to lb M, 61 i Inns, 
on bin aen’a illness in 141*0100, 
&c M li 49 ; to the mine, ammo no 
mg his ion’s death, 67 ; to the 
same, cm the latter*# kindness 
and sympathy, 6H 

Guisnt, St., to li, M. Mslnes, Junto 
ary, I860, on the state of affair* 
in France, i. 441, 442 
Hal km, A, IL, to II M, 51 i hies, cm 
the ted loon ascent, i* 07 
Hal km, H„ to li M, Milne*, on Ids 
son’s w Itotnttins,’* i, 167 
Hare, Julius, to li M, M lines, m 
th© latter’s return to England, 
L 2 Ad 

Hawss, Sir 'Benjamin* to It, M, 
Milnes, on the appointment «f 
Sir Oharlm MadJarthy to the 
Governorship of Ceylon, il. 42 
Hayward, A., to Lord Houghton, 
on the Alabama question, it, 
201 

Heine, to Lady Puff Gordon, on 
Milnei’s friendship, i, 261 
Helps, Mir Arthur, to Herd Hough- 
ton, on an invitation to Fryston, 
ii, *246 7 

Holland, Queen of, to laird Hough* 
fern, with an invitation to the 
Hague, ii, 107; to the seme, on 
bis visit, *2fH j to the same, 220; 
to the same, on the Htuarta, to., 
3CI4 

Houghton, Lord (MUnaa, li M.b- 
to his mother, August, 1826, frnrn 
Edinburgh, 47««4t»; lit his 
iiiiithrr, Nov , 1837, on Thirl wall, 
Sterling, Simeon, Ato„ 60, Alt to 
bis mother, Dev,, 1827, on his 
phrenological dsvetopmrnt, a 
humorous definition of met** 
jdiyiku, ku II, 63; to his 


Letters 

Mm, ike., 1827, «m Pimmithh 
*»vwith Duke «d ltorcm4«rc, kl ' 
to his mother, »*u ** wearing a 
lmi**hksji«v4'h ii! th*» Hnmn, $u\ 

63, A | ; to hi* fat to r, Jnn„ 1828* 
on the Puke Ilf Kliwt, IVitv* 
Srni»*r Wrangler, He Vere, Ac.* 

64, A 6 ; to Ins father, proposing 
to keep I erne* at *tt tun »*f (Mnrt, 
6*1; to tns father, emmemtlng 
hnnm4f from I u k *diml»Hry, ,»rt; 
to hi* mother, Ort,, |H28* ml 
thw ( ** flush id nohlmmui u nt the 
iiitvemity, the FrestdetiuY of th® 
t in tt| »\* a, , *»o hi* Hfmtotiiknl 
eludin', I he I Muting Society, At\, 
67; to hi* hither, Pits,, * 1833* 

on his father’s etutairrit«stmmt«| 

the t'num, Clubs, *n„ AH, fiy 
t** hi* mother, *ut Jt'ifin Sterling, 
A*', An; to his bit her, cm Mr, 
I; *d» d«lmto *m the *» Anidont 
liar i*»er» M and Mr, Martin’s Act*, 
rtmlrdmti*ms to the Atktnmm, 
**Timl«ict»»u/* Air., fin ( f!2* to 
Urn father Feb , 1820, on tb« 
speakers at the Htiion, 62; tciliii 
f*th«*r, im his failure at an 
examination, and ht« dislike of 
mathematic*, fit, M* to A, li 
Ualhtnt, on the former 1 * balloon 
mmwt t lift, it 7 j to hi* father, m 
m eonvmnaiitm with tViiida, 70; 
t« his father, Oet,* lirjti, on his 
plans f»»r study, the utility of the 
GanibHdgo lining m a prepara* 
tioii for Farlkitieiitary apsakitig, 
llallamk genius, te,/ i s | ; to his 
mother, Nov , 1839, on the debate 
on Wordsworth and It > run, 72, 
73 ; to Id# mother, lire , ItriP* on 
th» didst to ul f h ford on the com- 
parative merits of S bulky and ’ 
llyrtui. Ins II mner in essay, 
hi* father V definition *sl »u , 
orator, making a start in \ 
Ikrhaimmt, k%\, 77 80 ; t»» his 
fattier, Jan , lain, on the Mhtdky 
%hmhm If* «ts ford, A»\, 08 ; 
to hi* father, Fetr, 18 . 01 , on a 
passage In Moore's ** Uhi of 
Ityronj* til# projMwil to study in 
Uermany, Use rharaeteristitai of 
T, Humlerlaml, A*; , 00 91 ; to 
hi* mother, on hi« frirtidahifw at 

Cambridge, hi* political vi«W% 

4to*« il* i’J; to hi# fathvr, cm 
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Left© 


rs (emthntfif). 

spot'cho* lit tho Union, F. Toony- 
Hnti, Fanny Kwuhlt*, Ac,, 92, 
03 ; to hm*htihoi\ March, LH30, 
describing tin* leading feature* of 
iris jit >rin, ** Hyxtmtiiiiu,” tin* 
subject for Urn prize pnnm, 03, 
t#4 ; to bin uiothtT, cm Cubhett** 
lector© .fit Hi, i von, and nirnmt 
anecdote^ 04; to bin father, re- 
ferring b» speeches lit Par!i»iu<*nt 
by O* Connor, Ford Belgmve, and 
others, bin nimglittg in London 
*ociety, hi* reception on n visit 
to Oit*iibrkl||e, %V<\, \h\ Oft; to 
hits sister, from Bonn, duly, 1830, 
on tho fmpieney of dtn-L near 
Bonn, hi* iutruduutiim to Minium 
fekihopeuimuor, &e.» its, UH ; to 
«— , referring to the fuiluro 
of ( Itiirlet* Boiler to nmko nn 
JtnproMiitm hi tho Hoitwi of 
Commmiii 00 , 100 ; in bin father, 
cm the Itevohititm hi Park, 100 ; 
to Minn t’iirolino Milne*, Milan, ! 
Fw'lt,* I Hill, on the Mi km 

oponi, Itiiliun m» n nmt wnim n, 
trrtwi nf OVoun* II, An* , 103, 104; 
to hi# father, t Venice, March, 
1831, tin Venetian society, ti pro- 
wptftl viili to lb* Ucform 

Bill, Ao„ toil 108 ; t<» \m 
mother* Dublin, Ann,, 1H3 1 , cm 
bits ft rut mil way ess |»«n ieneo, 
building* in Dublin, Uidy Camp* 
bull, cliiliiit## in tho limine of 
Common*, At*,, 110, 111; to hi* 
ilwtnr, cm the (limit's Uutwewuy, 
writing n journal, &r»» 21*2, 
Hi; tn hi* mother, on hi* 
Irish trip, 120} to hi* grand" 
mot he*, itonio, dun,, 183*2, I '21 ; 
to hi* father, ItmiiP, June, 1832, 
asking rnmwmt to visit ttrocw, 
Ac., 125, 120; to hi** father, on 
lm plan* fur it irntr in tlreeee, 
Ae», Fill, 127 , to MU* (fertdinu 
Millies, /unto. Mm, 1832, 1 20, 

J 30 * to Mis* Jane Millie**, Atlirlil, 
(hi, 1 832, on ht« four ini I* we, 
132 1 33 ; t«* hi* norther, on (tawo, 
111, 136; to hi* father, express- 
ing i«liiitn«l» with regard to the 
fumilv omtarraMitfont*, 138, 130; 
to hi* moihor, from llwurte, 
ctming ait i lift on*, III; t»* hi* 
fhlhur, on W, 8. latmlor, ** Ad« 
voutmc* of a Voiifigor Bn», M Ao,| 


Letters (continued). 

Hi); to Miss Caroline Milnes* 
1833, on his Jt&chUin, Ac., 148; 
to his mother, Koine, Jan., 1834,’ 
on English society in Kome, 150, 
151 ; to Miss Caroline Milnes, on 
tho Carnival at Homo, the death of 
Augustus Hare, English people 
in Homo, Ac., 151, 153; to his 
aunt, February, 1835, on the 
termination of tho residence of 
his family on the Continent, 154; 
to — , on society and ’ballet 
dancing in Florence, 154, 155; 
to 0. J, MacCarthy, on Trench’s 
poems, Ac., 158, 159 ; to Aubrey 
do Vote, March, 1837, on his 
poems, Dr. Newman’s hook on 
the prophetical character and 
Y«Vm», Ac., 193, 194; to Aubrey 
de Vere, May, 1837, on reunion 
after death, Browning’s “Straf- 
ford,” Miss Martineau's “ Amer- 
ica,” the NawmanitoB, Ac., 195 — 
197 ; to (X J. MacCarthy, saying 
he was intended by nature for a 
German woman, 201; to 0. J. 
MacCarthy, on magnetism, Dis- 
raeli’s speech against Lord John 
KuhhgII, his own maiden speech, 
Ac., 203-205 ; to 0. J. MacCarthy, 
March, 1838, on “ Froude’s 
Remain*,” London gossip, Ac., 
217—219 ; to Aubrey do vere, on 
Carlyle’s lectures, “ Froude’s 
Uemains,” Ac., 219—221 ; to his 
sister, Lady Galway, 1838, on a 
projected Continental trip, re- 
views of his poems, Parliament- 
ary affairs, Ac., 229—231 ; to the 
same* on Continental Travels, 
Ac., 231, 232 ; to the same, on 
the earns subject, 232, 233 ; to 
0. J. MacCarthy, from Edin- 
burgh, October, 1839, 242 ; to 
Bir Robert Pool, on King Louis 
Philippe and the French Govern- 
ment, 247-249 ; to 0, J. MacCar- 
thy, on 11 One Tract More,” Ac., 
261, 262; to 0. J. MacCarthy, on 
the Pontefract ©lection, Lord 
John RussclPs Bribery Bill, Ac., 
263 ; to 0. J. MacCarthy, on the 
Pontefract election, 264, 205 ; to 
M. Guizot, Sept., 1841, on 
the state of political feeling 
in England, 270, 271 ; , to the 
sapt, on wintering at Pryston, 
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JLottorn u'(mtimmf). 

*27*1 ; to W» K. Ohubtune, 
on tho C5my right Hilt, 274; 
to (\ J. MnH'nrthy, Stitytiu, 
November, 2H42, on Knaterii 
travel, 284, *28*1 ; t« 8ir 
Ho boit Pool, on tmlitioal nititim 
in tins Kant, &n,, 2H4 ... *JH8 ; to 
C. *[. MarCarthy, May, 184*1, on 
political affair*, Knglbh nwirty 
in Homo, Iicmibm goaidp, lee,, 
21)0 — 284; to tho «tmt\ on 
Pmmvbin, tho Homan t’Mholb 
i'htmh in Indaitd, tho King «f 
Himovof, &t\, Mfl t Mil ; to tho 
Humo, on tho Hot*, Uumm 

Vietem* vbittti Kroner, Htinann, 
Ac., mu t 805 ; to W. K, tllnilutiiriis 
Clot;., 1 84*1, im hb dt«rmirt|tf«fm(>nt 
in Parliauumt, and appuratiun 
for III© pout of KotTotnry ctf \m* 
g»tinn in Park 81 1* 8 Pi ; to tho 
■auto, on hbdeobion to rotnaitt in 
Parliament, *1 1 4,815 ; toU, «?. Man* 
tkrthy.on Hip liobort MtOI'bn* 
noli, Gbibtonn, A«i,, 815, 817 ; 
to tho mine, on the ('VCnnnaU 
trial, 817; to the liny or of p«»m* 
fret, on the Hill fertile Mavnonth 
Grant, 8*21 ; to iX J, MiiHVthv, 
February, 1844, m (POonnolf** 
re-appearanoo in tho llottoo of 
Cmnmoiw, *• Palm ftp., 

3*21, 542*2 ; to tho m\m\ on Factory 
Lagialittion, Kroneh affair*, *t\, 
3'24,_ *125 ; to If, Outsat* cm 
English political affair*, 
rm, 326; to iiw liinsl, on the 
Hfate Fancy Hull, 828; to i\ J. 
Umi \a thy, on Thoms* ( Ai rap be! I 
«uil n Ministerial m*b # 080 ; t» 
hb father, on tho state of affairs 
in tho llmm of Oonumms, *181 ; 
to the wmn, c m tho failure of 
Peel to matt*#*’ affair#, 181, 88*2; 
to the mine, cm new Min Mr* in! 
appointment*, ire,, Mil to the 
wttm^ on the CiovemtiiMit 
opiiMng let fora, Ste., M% 833 ; 
to M. Uufont, Mm .. 1844, on 
hii»i?ie»h poll tirn I wtfniin, ||a 
85H ; to w, K, Gladstone, on the 
review of 41 Klh tt MiddMon^atid 
the i *mirt of Ultimate A pom!, 
UtU ; to 0, J t MaoCarthv, on 
hmm Philippe's vbit to Eng* 

** Voting England,** 14 

KWott 1 # Ufe, N Htiiflby'* o yf # 


ladtrr* , 

yf Vr.M.1,1," .... , :< m, run ; to hi* 
father, dnitiinrv, I *■!,», im hi?4 rex- 
penrmei* m Ih ritn, 5H5U 845* 

V' Thi,^ 

! home! 1 , the MnyiHHith ( 

Ar„ d.*l, 3*1*2 , to the mum, nr! 
the Mnvtimith 11*11, ami ' hii 
larliitnientnry wotk, 35a, 354. 
t” hi* Mater, {#ndy Ualway, on 
hi* Cut her, ffcr., 3*55 ; to I® J t 
Mm’t'nrthy, on milrimd ajmeiib! 
ttort, the 5fnynoi*th *• nturmP* 
ftr., 456 ; fo the imtnr, on 
Patlintnentnry titfnipn, &« n 357 
545 M ; fi* tho oil tne, on Nownmtl*il 

M'reooion to the t*h»*|rf| *;»f !| s „|| l , 
the n-Mgimtimi of pi^f, Koni 
dehn Humn,*|I’» fnt i|i* }|f tempt t«> 
fornm thivoroiuoiit, Peefn r**t»nn 
to o tlli e, tki lyle n *» Protuweli," 
Ae , 3.I.H • ;tup ; to hli father, 
tier lining to pfiniil fur North 
N*»tk, 46 1 ; fo W, K, <iliir|»t title, 
r*i;ut *iin)^ In# iy)fltif*rio«, | n „| k 
tnining fh« ottirn of ITmlnr* 
Her refill' y uf Fondgu Afliitu, 
4ttl, 862 ; to the intne, nn hii 
diwpj*o}iit iiiefit „e hnlmg to 
tternte the Undrr.f’W’tnmlup, 
364, 385; t«, 51 cm 

thi? itite of jmlttirfil affair* in 
Kn gland, 8«7 888 ; fo hb Mur 
tmti t« V, J, Mart ‘it r thy, on tins 
drfput of the PinttH tmnbfa, 370, 
3*1 * t«i t\ ,1 Mnrthtthy, M»y 
15, 1848, ini tho refitti! of tho 
thru Uw, If,, 371 378; to 

the mine, «*n tho full of Pool, the 
an e#*i« *tt of laird 4»»hn Huiufteil 
|o o8i»e f , 574 5178, to tho 

miw% on the 1** Mr frail elniion, 
and varirni* fiietet*. >\m mi ; 
t« lit* father, oft In* ptnjet tnl 
fotir in Hjattn, * lf,» 381, 111 * 2 ; to 
ftfimCbriilitto Mils , ,,0$, 

1B47, oft the aamo atihjert, 882, 
388; to hb father, ftetii I4»lion y 
on Port tig tir#«> nffutnt, 8P7t, 481 * 
to the aanio, on the mine mihjeet, 
8HA ; t« the aaino, doocrihittg 

Htwiile, 3P4, mn , III lib 

f*si hb H|i*nb)i rtperbn*# , 3»7 
8 W 1 t*» tlm mmp, «a* a»* t n tv it* 
Madrid, 4r ( apt, <twi; f,i t,l 4, 
Mae< aithy, Hh#t% 1»4 7 4 0*1 ht*« 

** hrwahing * tf tu> h 4 ImU of 
Pottery, the Carlton i‘h* t*/* 4(11, 


INDEX. 


Letters 

■in;!; to hin Hint or, Lady < tel way* 
on tin* urrival of kmte Phdtp|»** 
luul the ex«Qu» Hi in England, 
&e r , 4IHK 4U7 ; t«* r. J, Mute art by, 
1848, on Fryatnn, European 
null tics, &u%, 4tli* 408; to Mm. 
Maeikrihy* tm itullor** *ii*uth* 
Mm'iiuky’* M History* 0 &e M 400, 
4lu; to J. Miit i '.ivthy, Jam, 
1840, on ( iho French in* Home, 
tin* Uumhiuiih in Hungary, 

41 H, 410; to fho name* on the 
Hikh War, 1 Vh4'« nroimstl for 
tilt! rti«*t'Utentoitl of Ireland, 4m,, 
420, 4 Jill; tti Mix Muctkrthy, 
cm tin* advanco of tin;* French on 
Homo, Frmitto*# ** Ntunosk of 
Faith,** visit to Park &t\» 430 — 
484 ; to CJ« J, MarCkrihy, on 
Kuitlish iiinl French |i*»litteul 
affair*, 4UH HO ; to the mmn, on 
Biiiiuwt Unger*, 440; to Mm, 
Mtint'nrlliy, July, 1850 , mi the 
death of Bir linlwrt Pool, *" in 
Momurkm,” 4fi\, 44 4, 1 15 ; to 
0. *1. MaHktihy, July, !NAl,on 
hift et»|inmr.hi«if marriage, 450; 
to ihu wiittu, im bin wife, UlmU 
*toni;i*i Nnidr* Ltefers* lets., 450, 
451 ; to W, li ilkitetime, on re- 
vi*ing Ukikhmo » tmiutkiten of 
KurinPi “ History of iho Homan 
8Ut«» ( " &«»» 4.VJ, f 4M; to the 
•time, cm Ismk NnjMjIcnm, Din- 
mull, 'is ii, , 4 AH, 454; tu i\ J, 
MnoCirthy, January, \ H»V2, on 
the ilisitli of Ets»4 Wiirhurttm, 
tin! tiismiMMnl of l»n*4 Palmer- 
tin* Frets b It thmp ifVtnl, 4m,, 
4t4H 4iH» ; to tin* sttmn, February, 
11458, on tin* Emperor N«jh*« 
limit** mamax**, Unhurt affair*' 
&c n 47P # km ; five ext met* 
from tatter* in lit* wifi* tinring hi* 
visit In It »‘l 48B 4HA; to 

Cl J, M o % In thv. on Turkish 
affair*, &e , ih/i, 4 ml; to hit 
wife, on Pin Item* ntery husitoms, 
4 80; night i \tratft* from tat- 
ter * to his wife, on Imrcl 
Itottatnrk, Man* urn, tin* Timm 1 
jioUtir*, Lord Palmerston, Fln- 
remo Nightingale, Mrn, Dis- 
raeli, \V\ iinrmini, and wn« 
tetntitg line* of wmgtutwktfcm 
on tin* Now War, mu 492; m% 
mUm U from tatter* to hi# wife, 


letters {mitinnetf), 

1854, on the Crimean wax", Flor- 
onco Nightingalo, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Lord P. flower. Ska 
49B 498 ; to the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, asking for information on 
Gorman affairs, &o., 498 ; to Mr 
Gladstone, February, 1855, ap- 
pealing to him to join the 
Liberal Party, 501, 602; to C. J. 
MaoCarthy, on th© changes in 
tho Government, &c., 504 ; six 
extracts from letters to his wife 
on the Ministerial crisis ; a Phi- 
lobiblion breakfast; the Burns 
anniversary, W. E. Forster, &c., 
505—507 ; to his father, on his 
refusal of Palmerston’s offer of a 
nest in the Treasury, 508 ; to 
his wife, on Lord Palmerston, 
508, 509; two extracts from 
hitters to his wife, on John 
Bright, the death of Charlotte 
Bronte, Miss Martineau’s article 
in the Daily News on Charlotte 
Bronte, &c*, 510, fill; to 0. J. 
MaoCkrthy, on English politics, 
Tennyson’s “ Maud ” and “ Bala- 
kkya Charge, n See., on, 612; 
to his wife from Paris, on Palmer- 



ston, &c*, 513 ; to his father, on 
M, Lushington, the Paris Ex- 
hibition, &o,, 513, 514; eight 
extracts from letters to his wife 
from Paris and Vichy, on the Ex- 
hibition* French politics, Queen 
Victoria’s visit to Paris, Tenny- 
son, &o,, 514—518 ; live extracts 
from letters to his wife from Scot- 
land* on the British Association 
meeting, Mont«ith,&o.,622 — 624 ; 
three extracts from letters to his 
wife from Hawarden Castle, 

Crewe, and Fryston, on Glad- 
stone, Miss Martineau’s illness, 

Im,, 524, 525 ; three extracts ' 

from letters to his wife, on 
Maikmo Mohl, Lady Ellesmere, 

Mm. Haskell, &c., 520, 627. 

It. To 0. J. MaeOarthy, Feb- 
ruary, I860, on family matters, 
his lather’s refusal of a peerage, 

&o*, 3; to th© same, on honevo- 
hmeo that dots little good, his 
father’s rejection of a peerage, 

4 ; to his wife, on a rumoured 
dissolution, $e,, 5, 0 ; to his wife, 

Boulogne, on the birth of a French 


m 
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Letter* (rantihwni), 

prince, Ac,, 8 ; tu the ntune, tkiri**, 
fin M. Kin, iVr,, 0 ; In tlio 
Park, on hi* Pi'» nch friend*, lh 10 , 
to t ho minus on hm meeting with 
curtain French culcbritfoft» l», 
to a .L Mueikrlhy, mi |h u* 
eione for Colonial Movernm, Ac » 
IS; to the name, on Fulmer* 
Mtcm after hie defeat, 14; to 
hk wifi*, on hk addruM at the 
Liverpool Free Library Ltn* 
CfUot, II | to ttlll «M the 

Manrhceter Fine-Art Exhibit ion, 
IT; to the mm»* (throe lot tor* 
from Franc*, on hk vkit to ML 
Uuieoti Act,* 18* 111; to themnns 
cm hie viait to Jlattm Huitmut, Lb 
20; to 0 . J. Mwi’Certhy* CM,., 
1S37, m the Indian Mutiny, A*\, 
20, 21 ; four extend* from letter* 
to liia wife, on vunte tu Huron 
Kotheohild, I x»rd 1 Armbwm;, 
Colontl Harcourt, At%, 21 -»33i 
to Mini Jane llilnee, on I July 
Bueaell, Act, , 23 ; to Mbm Caroline 
Milne*, on th«etrii*d* at Lord 
John ftuawdra, Woburn, Lord 
BttwoU'e opinion of Cubduii 1 * 
budget, A#,* 23, 24; three ox- 
tracta from fottera to hk wife, 


on the 'Sheffield School of Art, 
a party at Strawberry I till, 
and I July AshburtoiPi death, 
25, 2(1 ; to George run Buneon, 
March, ISIS, on the writer** 
article in tint Qmrtwrty on 
the ifisgii of Luoknow, 27, 33; 
to hie wife (two extrada), on 
Palmerston at tin* dinner of the 
Koyal literary Fund, and the 
death of Suiter, Si, Si ; to the 
*ino (four asttwria), on In* vteii 
to Da TooBtMTlUe, to,, 30 -it; 
to C. J, IlneCitflby, cm French 
and Kngliab polltuwi affair** 32, 
33 ; to the eame, November, IMS, 
on the death of Ida father, A*., 
S4; to hk wifu, January, I -• *:♦* 
with How Year** mngmtukUmm. 
&i% f 37, 38; to 0, *L %lm(kHkf t 
on Lord John Etneoll and Mr, 
Bright, Ac., U % 80; to hie wife 
(extrude), m the Skimp of 
* f xwtuFi eurprlee at the Milnee 
family being IHmmUm, Ae„ 
m* 40; to — , witli ml nm .» 
to eultta&tmg peetital gift#, fti # 


hotter# 

*3*, tohi»* hh i d.m^hf* t , IWom- 
Nu% IH.VI, MO I hrktnma Day 

Ac. t fUl ; to 
hk wife, tui it * .mil! rv vkit, l \\ » 
to < V J , Mud ail hy, i letabw, 1 Him* 
mi lam! Ihiliu- mtmi, the ituliiiil 
mitwttoti. A**., *12 ; to the mum, <» n 
thy Luke of Newnteite, (krdiual 
Wiwiiwn, Iloaumont'e “Lifted 
i 1 " L*xt«evilto, 02, 03 ; tu hrurp 
Vl, i* Hunwn, on the ilhiiiui <»f 
ikrt»u ilunmm* 00, 07; tu (\J. 
Maid*«irlhy, dun* , 1801, on th« 
Auiiroun War* A«%, 71,72; to 
*k’ aimu.tm tin* draih of Svdnvy 
Ih’i-kut, Ai*„ 72, 73; to'Lidv 
t iidwiiy, «*n tho minting i3 f the 
llhnd A*yhim ut York, Ar,» 74; 
h> **. »L MurfMrthy* mi i^rinne 
Alhert'e tlmth, stE, 74, 75; to 
tho aatnif, on the Amerteart War 
tt, *d hi* art n hi on liurUm* in the 
Mmkmyh H*t k«r, |tl # 77; to 
fleorge von lluttaen, cm the 
Aumrirait War, A#,, ??, 78; to 
hm mater, on hi* vkit to Buxton, 
8 1 ; to hk *dd««t ifnughtor, Aug,, 
IMiri, im the fiatural timee for 
teking fiaiii* At’,, 81, 82, tuC. J % 
M.m ’arihy, on the Kxhibitiun of 
1302 ; the Ilijdminttie Hervfc*, 
®t' i 83, 84 ; to the name, on hm 
ee*xmd daughter m a verxe- 
writer, the (fatten Famine, An., 
afo 80 ; to the wine, January, 
1803, on the grouped, of a pwr- 
w*’, Mr Siitny, At-,, 

iP» 1»0 ; thret? exlmcd* from* Itihirst 
f®* hk wife* ott the Prince of 
"WmWt marrkip, Lotti I mm* 
dnmm t Ae,* »L t % \ to (1 J. 

* AUeOarihy, on French newt, M ; 
to the aaaee, on a proponed visit 
to (fay Ion, Turkish Prinro 
mul rrinceae «*f Walea, ih t 
Pi ; to hk wife five 'extmcht), 
tu* tin* ^ death of Thaekemy, 
hie vieit to Braedhuide, and 
Imtl I)rottghton*», 11.8 120 ; 
to the mm® flour extmote), on 
hi* vkit to the Ifittem* tho 
death of toifd Aehhnrton, A&* 
I3to 133 ; toiletjfgi vim Btutaen, 
April, 1834, m% Lord Hroughmn, 
Lord Aihburtim, An.* ' 123, 
124 ; to hk wife, m hin visit 
to Turin, 124, 123; to George 
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Letters 

Vita Bunsen, inviting him to visit 
Frys ton, K2b» 127; to his wife, 
un' the deliuto uu ** Essay# and 
ItovirwH," Kit ; ^ four extmets 
from lot torn* to hi# wife, on his 
visit to Vichy, 133, Kit ; to his 
wife (two oxtriti'tii),' m tho 
pronehhig of liberal divines, tho 
Bishop of Chester, <Ae, t 135, t lit* ; 
to U.-nrv Bright, on Liberal 
upnthy, Ac,, Hit 14- ; to tJuinte 
tin on tho Knglixh 

tiler tom*, Ar , M2, M3; to his | 
wifi! (two oxtnii’tM), on tho nppre- | 
mutton und iMmirutmn of Kuilyle ! 
towurds his Into wif«% Mt>; 
iovorni extracts from letters to 
tho mime, on |K»liti» id events, A<%» 
K*K 152 { to Mr. Kind tone, 
March, t Htlti, tin tho agitation 
for tho Uoform Kill* 152, 
158 ; to U, von lUmwm, cm 
the chungo of Ministry, Ac.\, 
15a, 164 ; to tho mums *m tho 
Italian Question, An, 155 ; < to 
litdf Ualway, on his visit 
to llkrriti, V*rt, 177 ; to his 
wife, on fits Manchestor sjKxwh, 
158 j to l!«*»*ry Bright* on 
his Manrhostor sjititieh, 158; 
to hi# wife, l til ; several ex- 
inti'ts from letters t« his wife 
on hi* Paris visit, 109— 171; to 
hit daughter* on tho mnm solo 
171 ; to It. Bright, 172; to 
Mr, UhuUUmo, on Uio, &»*., 172, 

1 7,1 ; to U. von Known, on Bin* 
mnrt'k, &«*,, ti»l, 17 1 ; dt lottoni 
to his wife, on |Mfhiif’nt affair*, 
h*\ % 174 -17#; to his daughter, 
on tho Hutton, 177,^178; to CL 
ton Bnnwwti, **« Ids Uoraixn 
visit, HI#, 180; In his youngest 
daughter, on th»* name subject, 
imi t IHi ; Mivmtil extract* from 
letter* to hi’» wife (October — 
Itomnber, 1H«7). mi im Fenian 
«#*wj4i»ryi a i\» 184 188; to 

Miss 4 unit M linos, on his visit 
to Itofiiii, tos , *»vcimi •xlmcU 
fnnii M-tors to hm wife t 1 888), 
18H H#2; to II Bright, m 
Clhurrh and Htat*, I tot; four ex* 
tracts from toll* to to hi* wife, 
m his twit to BtmthftakUMya, 
1113 *~ Kill ; to his ilaught* r» 
from tho Hagu% IW; to XL 


Letters (continued). 

Bright, February, 1869, 198, 
199; to 0. M. Gaskell, on a 
bereavement, 199 ; to his wife 
on Bean Stanley, 200; to Mr! 
Gladstone, 200 ; to his wife, on 
hie visit to Holland, 201; to his 
daughter, on the same subject, 
201 ; to his son, on the same 
subject, 202 ; to his wife, on the 
same subject, 203; to H. Bright, 
on his Suez journey, 206 ; to his 
son, on the same subject, 206, 
207 ; five extracts from letters 
to his wife, 207—211; to his son, 
from Cairo, 211; to his wife, 
from Borne, 211 ; two letters to 
his son, from Borne, 212, 213, 
to Lady Galway, 221 ; to his 
aunts, March, 1870, 221 ; to H. 
Bright, on Disraeli's novels, 
223 ; to his wife, on J. Bright’s 
illness, 226 ; to his son, 
229 ; to H. Bright, 232 ; to his 
daughter, on the Franco -Prussian 
War, 283 ; to the same, 233 ; two 
letters to Lady Galway, 234; 
to his wife (five extracts), on the 
French in London, Ac., 236—237 ; 
to Mr, Gladstone (two letters), 
on the Franco- Prussian war, 237 
—240 ; to his wife, 243 ; to Mr. 
Gladstone, on the Moxon pension, 
Ac,, 248 ; to his wife, February, 
1871* 250 ; to H, Bright, on Lady 
W. Bussell, Ac,, 251 ; to his wifo, 
262; to Mr, Gladstone, on the 
latter’s Whitby speech, Ac., 262, 
25$ ; to his wife, from Scotland, 
264 ; to his son, on his Scotch 
visit, September, 1871, 264; toH. 
Bright, 259 ; to his wife, 260 ; to 
his son, 260 ; to his wife, on his 
visit to Thiers, 260—268 ; to his 
sister, from Vichy, 268 ; to his 
wife, from Venice, 269 ; to his son, 
from the same place, 270 ; to Mr. 
Gladstone, on the latter’s lecture 
at Liverpool, 270, 271 ; to the 
same, on the same subject, 272; 
to Lady Galway, on the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s marriage, 276 ; to 
M r. Gladstone, on J oaquin Miller, 
A&, 277, 278; to the same, on 
the Trusteeship of the British 
Museum, 278, 279 ; to his wife, 
281 ; to M. Bright, on sleeping at 
a lunatic asylum, Ac., 283 ; to tha 
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Letters (mnfimmf) 

sumo, on t 'imrlnt Kninbto adopted 
daughter* *2H 1 ; to 51 m, Tctmy- 
non, Beeemher, I HT *n 2H $ ; to 
ii. von Buuhcu* on Btettt.uvk, 
284,285; to hi** non, February, 
1874, on the Utmtmri Kim lion, 
288 ; to IK Bright, on his wirVL 
illness, &o.» 28th 290 ; to It, 
Bright (two totters), on the |*en» 
lion to lsunb** adopted daughter, 
&o., 292; to Joint Martov, Juno, 
1874, on French put it ten, 292* 
298; to hi* non, on 51, ’Hums 
&o M 298 ; to hi* ehtor daugh- 
tor, 2114 ; to hi* non. tin t orn* 
petting for print*!, 294, 29*5 ■ 
to II, Bright {two extmei*), on 
Igidy W, Uussnlt, &«., 2147 ; to 
tin* same (several extract*)' on hi* 
visit to HroUnml, the detent of 
Forster, 6c. , 28H» 808, 804, .105 ; 
to his son, Juno, 1875, on tin* 
prixo poem, 800; to II, Bright, 
from Ammon's house at Con* 
oord, Oot,i 1876, 318 ; to thoMtun, 
from Washington, 827 ; to hi* 
daughter, 327 ; ( extract* from 
tottyra to II, Bright, chiefly on 
nolitiiml mutter*, 388, 830; to 
Mr, Gladstone, September, 1H7H* 
on the Turks 84 1 ; to the wm«, 
on the failure of Green®, 849, .j 
348 ; to O. v«m Bumem, cm Turk- 
ish a (fairs, 4to., 848* 344 ; to 
II. Bright, 344 ; to Mi** Jan# 
Mlliitsonthe burningof Fryston, 
84 7 , 348 ; to hi® son, on the sum® 
subject, 848 ; to II, Bright, on 
the sum ii subject, 349 ; to C\ II, 
Cliwkifll, tm Urn mum subject* 849, 
850; ft* If, A,, Bright, on th® hook* 
teat »i the tiro, 854; to hot min, 
cm the latter's poem* *• Harold,** 
3fte; to the same, 366; to Mr, 
Gteditone, oi* the latter** Atiiele 
cm the Brine® Consort, 4e, t 8li, 
887 ; to II, Bright, on 41 the* 
Urout Onti»«ler, H M r, Gladstone* 
Ac,* 858 ; to hi# mm, on the 
Prince of WaI#*, 338; to |f. 
Bright, March, 1877*859; to Mr. 
Gladstone, on F, D. ilnttrio®, 869; 
to the same, on 44 Gleanings,” 
Ml ; Extracts* to hts daughter 
Ftoretu*, on Krypton, go., 889, 
3111 ; to IK Bright, 301 ; to Mis® 
Itittim Milurs, May, 1877, tm 


letter# (mntutufri), 

FryMon, ;iii 1 1 382 ; to hi* an 

m'rrh'Ut in IhuJMrk, 803 ; to 51 in* 

V” llt >’ «( 
VV 1 '*”• 1 (Jnmtul, 

m;$, 304 ; several ext mete, to It 
Bright, m tho British A win* 
Bun lit Plymouth, A*%, ;m$ l ;n^, 
to John Murky, on Thiers, kvl 
Mi ; to tho it-iimt, on the ** Kite 
of Konl Moltomrno,” 872; two 
extracts, to litis son, on tun vfiit 
*" 0' r j»' •'>’*. «Jt»i •» H Itriuht, 
fr«m Boy at, Augn»t, IH7H, 379. 
f’vrnil v%t rati*, to IK Bright, «m 
1 * tench affair#, Ac,, 1H5, 8*7 ; to 
hO daughter* April, Ikho/ <m 
Gladstone 1 # triumph at the 
General Kind ion, MH7; two 
tnict#, to II, Bright, mi his mm's 
marriage, Ac,, aut ; to Miss Jim« 
Miiim#* from the reridonro of 
the Comte *l«» Paris, 891, 3Ug; 
it* G out liniiwui i fm.tr letters), 
on Gi-iiimn nthum, Am, 302. 31*4'; 
to hi* daughter Florence, 3 in ; 
to his daughter (two tot tor#!, tm 
th« Iteihu review, At*,, ' m\ 
688; to his son* IPO; to (I* 
von Ituniwm, on his daughter’* 
vtoit h» Patenting Ac,, 898; 

!? , v, 1 *, il? * *^ ir Jnmm 

K«mte g death, 398, 398 ; t*» his 
daughter in Pahmtm#, 399, to 
IK Bright, on his tmUm on 
44 Kmlywinn,* 1 4no . four hitters 
to hhidaughtnr Amy, on Csrlylc*« 
dmth, ripmJdtftg 1 * death, thtrivlFs 
Autoliiugraphy, Urn t W’s mur- 
dor, 4 fid ■■ m ; to At r, Uh<(. 

*to»m, April, mi t on British 
Museum truatorship* 404 ; to MBs 
lamina 51 duos, 408 • to his 
daughter Mm, Filiftetmld, on IK 
Bright** iUhmn«* 408 ; |« his mm, 

from Cairo, 410, 111; to his 
daughter Florence, on the revolu- 
tion in Cairo, Fiihrimrv, 1882, 
III ; to hm w*n, 4CJ ; fnur haters 
to the satne, on bring in tfunmn- 
titm at limbus, hi* illness at 
Athens, &r„ 412 418 ; to MBs 

K oui-^.t 51 due#, <15, 4 Bi ; to Mr, 
B# vara, from Frysttm, April* 
1^82, 418; to In# non, on the 
detetiiives at Ilaw«.nl*!n Cb^tto, 
kn H 420 ; K n r ax t tm te, to IK 
Bright, id h»» UlttM*, lii-„ «l, 
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Letter- .fimimwti), 

423 ; to John Morky, March, 
lHS.'i, tm muddy in Humes Ac,, 
422; tt» hi* daughter, Ami* ia,42H ; i 
to hi* daughter, from Rome, 1*2 2 ; : 
to hi* Mm,«n Pardiiml Anttmelli, 
&t\, Vll ; ft» II, Bright, on Mr, 
imcl Mr*, Gariy lo, &e, 4*25; to 

Ink Mem* 4211 

Hunt, Leigh, t« It M. Milnes, do* 
rlinmgim invitation to dinner, ii 
ii 

Hurllutrti W, If,, to Lmd Houghton, 
Ang., IH?5, it. 320 ; to tho name, 
iwt 

Xmjuirial, Tho Prince, to Lord 
llmightcm, it. ’iCItl 

Kinglukn, A* W„ to U, M. Million, 
on nmmiMtim far Thomas Hoad, 

L 847, 348 

Kirkup, Sitvmour, to I/»rd Hough- 
ton, cm \V, Itinkn, Ao„ ii, *222 ; 
to tha *A«ms, on W, B. Lundor, 
* e* t 249 

Landor, W, S., to li M. M lines, cm 
tHwitirnl contributions for ** Tho 
Triliutn,” l ISI, 183; to tho 
Witte, April, 1848, an Southey 
ami Inn work*, i. : to 

the Mttna, an Booth y, Nitplw* 
<!«,* 21*9 ; to th» nttma, on Miim***« 
elovntinn to tho twamga, and hi* 
own illiiPiii, ii. I It!, 1 1 1 

Lewtui, Mr* ()«s»rgn» to Lord Hough- 
ton, it. 37*4 

Longfotlow, II, \V,,to Lori Hough* 
ton, wotrmfiiiin him to Amarfon, 
ii. 317 

Mswiuhty, T It., to It, M, Milnes, 
Navamlx r, IH«P2, *m tin invitation 
to tirii tkfitsl, i. ITT 

Miudtnrthv, t* J,» fo Ii \t, Milnes, 
on tliii kit tor*# in* lit it! d*»|im*nitm, 

&o„ f L I to, f il ;CU M nfVuihy, 

In Ii M. Milnw, i*«i l Lira’# #t»r* 
mon in th« FrakMtnnt ehitpol, 
Home, hv , i 12, 1 18 ; to the some, 
on MiintW* 

HU ; to th« »4i«*n 17?; on it, If. 
MtlnesL mutden iijnwb, 204; to 
Ii If, Milnoi, tsti tin* lutler*# di#* 
gjipiiriinwint lit not boittg otforod 
u |>o8t in tho 1V<4 Administra- 
tion, \*t\\ 

Maxwell, Bit With nit Stirling, to 
Laid Houghton, *41 msmmiM til 
Romanism. ki , n 300 

Member of ParlkmeJit, A, April, 


IiOtlors (continued), 

]H07, on Pemberton Milnes’s 
jhmons speech in the House of 
Commons, and wager respecting: 
tlie office of Chancellor of the 
hKohequer, i. 10, 11 

to ^ord Houghton, on 
the Women Suffrage movement, 
n. LB; to the same, on the 
t same subject, 179 
MHnes, U. M, (am Houghton, Lord) 
Milnw, K. P., to his wife, Brussels, 
duly, 1815, on tho defeat of the 
b reach at Waterloo, i. 24—26 ; to 
tho same, Paris, July, 1815, on 
tho same subject, 26—30 ; to Lord 
Palmerston, declining a peerage, 
40, 41 ; to the same, shortly be- 
fore the writer’s death, 42; to 
fas son, Nov., 1847, on the sixty 
million# sunk in railways, &c., 
399, 400 ; to his sister, Miss Jane 
M tines, on the speakers in the 
House of Commons, &c., ii. 6 
Muntalembort, Count do, to Lord 
Houghton, August, 1866, ii, 156 
Monteith, It, to It M. Milnes, on 
old friends at Cambridge, the 
** Fifty” debating society, tho 
Union, &c., i. 105, 106 
Motley, J, L., to Lord Houghton, 
on the Fryston lire, ii. 351 
Murchison, Bir Roderick, to Lord 
Houghton, ii. 205 

Newcastle, Duke of, to R. M. 
Milnes, on tho appointment of 
Sir Charles MacOarthy to the 
Governorship of Ceylon, ii, 42 
Nightingale, Florence, to R. M. 
Milnes, on working mon and 
atheism, i. 475; to Milnos’s sister, 
on Mihms’slovo for poor children, 
Ii, 7; to Lord Houghton, May, 
1880, on his son’s marriage, &e., 
589; to sumo, on his illness, 418 
CPBriitt, Stafford, to 0, J, MacOarthy, 
on li. M» Milnes’s maiden speech, 

u m 

Palmerston, Lady, to R. M, Milnes, 
on his marriage, i. 449 ; to 
tho same, Doc,, 1853, on the 
pkns of her husband, Russian 
uifaiva, Ac., 487, 488; to tho 
samo, on her husband’s resigna- 
tion, to., 488, 489 ; to the same, 
Supt, 1862, on tho marriages of 
the Prince of Wales and Lord 
Duffkin, ii 82, 83 


ttim mpe op loud mmmmm 


m 


Lutfors (eiwtimmt ) , 

Palmerston, Lord, to Lord Malm*'*- 
hury, on the* IVreevnl Mtiibtry, 
i. 14 ; to Mr. It 1*. Mil nos* oiler- 
ing a poentge, *11); to it M. 
Milium, on the death of th« laitor** 
father, 42, 41; to tho sumo, on 
Hudson, ii. 1*2 

Femivnl, Mr*, to Mr. It I\ Mi! nos, 
urging aoeuphtneo of ollloo in tho 
now Admimst ration, L 1*1 
Frontar, Mm., wife of Barry torn- 
wall, to It M. Milne*, Oct., 1848, 
on Carlyle, Thaoknmy, *<•*, i. 
80S, 80? ; to tho mumu cm *' 1‘alm 
Limvai, n Ac., 807, 80S ; to Urn 
same, on tho apfiearHnco of 
Dirkena and .Fonder wt tho otogo 
of St. Jannw 1 * Theatre, 888 ; to 
Mrs. Million, on the Crimean 
War, A.\V. K inglako, Thackeray , 
Mm, Chcote, Funny Kumhle, fto,, 
400 ; to U, M, Milne*, on Itohert 
Browning, &a,, ii. ?d,71 ; to the 
mote, on Adelaide Ann Procter, 
Fanny Kemble, &o., 84, Bb ; to 
theeame,cm 41 Henrietta Temple/* 
Ac,, t Hi ; to tho sumo, Nov*, 1871, 
266 ; to tho name, '28*1 , to tho 
sutm% on ** Both well,* 1 &c M 206 ; 
to the name, on TVutivoon, Ac,, 
820 ; to the eame, Ml ; to the 
eame, on Lady Etombeth fhm* 
can, Ac., 864 

Sarny, Ooomam, to It. If, Milne*, on 
the latter** hospitality, ii, HH ; 
to the wine, on the «ame subject, 
80 ; to the sam*, 208 
Sherman, General, to Clenteil 
fiadeau, on laird IfmiirhUm 1 * 
rtNwjdioti at St. I amis, it. 818 
Smith, Sydney, to K, M, Milttss, 
IH.1H, 1840, 1811*1, 210 214 
Spudding, James, hi If, II, Milne*, 
on Carlyle** lectures, Ac., L 102*, 
to tho some, on the formation m 
the London tJhrory* 284, 284 
Sjmneer, Herbert,!# Holy Houghton, 
April, 1872 ; on h» visit to Fry#- 
ton, i. 4 0H 

Stanley, lady Augusta, to Lord 
Houghton, fin the Interaenl of 
Charts* Ihek#m» tit WesUninetor 
Abbey, ii, 220 

Stanley, Hron* to Ii M. Milnra, 
oo^gntiilansig him m hi* det«* 
ttoa to the peerage, ii 1 10 ; to 
the sm»% on the iutetmmi of 


Letter* (nmimimi:, 

Clmrle* Darken*, 228; to the 
wimit, on Pore Ityiudnllw. 202' 
Smmo r. Charhtjt, to it. M. MHm*» 
mi Knmmmt, i* 287 * -280 ; to tho 
wuiio, on Tennyson's j mourn, An. 
270 *281 ; to thtiNumt, thanking 
him for hi* hospitality to Amen, 
run friend*, 808; to tho mmv 

m ... * 


Hw in hurtle, A, C, to Lord Hough- 
ton, on hi* intrudurtiuii to W. S. 
Isttidor, ii t> Llll LIU; to thu 
«nmn on his memorial poem to 
lAttdur, 800 

Ttmttysun, Alfred, In It M. MtlmuL 
to88,oii Milne* 1 * ** Iinprwiiirijii of 
Crewe," At%, i, 1 IS) ; to the same, 
tlerlmiiur to iMiitriluito to* 1 The 
Tubule/’ 178 ; to the earn*, Jan., 
Inii7 t rmmrniiuu to wid soma* 
thing for *l‘h*» Tribute,* 1 170, 
180; to the name, on Lady 
Houghton** death, 11 . 200 

Thackeray, W, M , to It. M, Milne*, 
duly. 184 L arranging to meet 
him at York, An,, i, 2H3; to the 
worn, arm lining with It, M, 
Milorato mm ii mm% hanged, 426; 
to the name, cm the earns subject, 
427 ; to the Mine, on hi* wi»h 
to secure a touuhin magistracy, 
427, 428; In tin* Mine, inviting 
him t« meet MU* Pronto at his 
house at dinner, 420; to the 
wno». bidding him farewell on 
departing tor Anwnm f ii 11 *2 

Thin*, M., to 1L M. Mi low, Jan., 
I *62, in So an invitation 

t*» Fry aton, i. Imp, 470 

Thirl wall, < Wiiitip, to || M. Mdn>*i, 

on the •* t'lapfain'a ** itoty of tli« 
whale and oaif, Ao,,J 103—164 ; 
to the name, tm MilfWn tom- 
Mervatnon, 108, tt*0; to the «mne, 
mi the endowment of the fmh 
CJntholm elergy, t 80I, 802 • 
h» the name, July* |HLL on tUr- 
lyh», Ae,, 802, 403 , to th«* Min**, 
on th«* totter** apprmtt hing mar- 
riage, 41?, Ito; t« the $mm\ on 
lib mnmptmmw of a Ii 

108, 100; In the win# flue 14» 
tor*;, on Hwinbut ue k * irdnde to 
Lender, in M AUhuUt in 4 lily* 
don,** 14* I in 

Tnu\'k t M, 0 H to IL M* Mitnea, 
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Ltd-ten {emiwmii), 

Mmvh, 1 HUH* tm the latter*# now 
volume iiii*I TmiiiymwVi punm 
in 4i Thu Tribute,” i, 2«H 

Tndh»p‘*> Anthony, to Lord 1 tough- 
ton, on 11 Tito Wardian” ii. 155; 
to the on tho birgt**l prme 
for it novo I, 224 ; to lit** mow# 
«m<do*»mg a ehwjtto for hi# lost 
ii't’t, 225 

Vuriou# t/i»rro#jion*l*«it# tt» U* M. 

M ilium ; Jan., I 855, on Khuvuuo 
Nightingale 1 # work nt Himtari, 
i, Mitt; t« U. M. M,, on l)»v»«t | 
Gray. ii. SCI i to tatty Houghton, 
oil h«r lm»Wmr» |«»j*ulnrity in : 
Utmon, 125 

Vosuihto»i U. 8* to tard Houghton, 
on poiitionl «ff»irn. it. 15H, I AW 

Warlmrltm, Klmt, to It. M. M*hm«, 
romiudiug him of hi# full tiro to 
«»rri»twm»l* n 241; to tho wine* 
on tho roviuwof M Palm tarns#; 1 * 
It! tho Qmiri&rhj $imnm«\ IHS, !Hti ; 
to tho Mum**, on M tlm*# 1 # umwu w* 
to ttio '* JohniHii f notion,” 4U;i ; 
to tho mum tin tho tailor 1 # 
marring*', 4 ill 

Ward, F» O,. t« 1C. M. Mtltitit (four 
littor*! onThtimn# 1 1 mu I'# ill no##, 
oiruuniataiuwa, limit It » 8e\, S48~« 

m 

Wi«l,8,, to il«n. llohort Blilnoo, on 
1/0*4 Houghton*# vi#it t*i Now 
York, II, 8 ti j 11 v» letter* to tho 
Hattie, tm tard Houghton*# re- 
aoption in America, 822—824 ; to 
tat l Houghton, 88? 

Wellington, Tlt« thiko of, to Mr, 
Kdkina, July* HM7, *m the«#n*wn 
tikr*#f#ttUMttt Ilyd« Turk Cornor, 
i» am, mu 

WitMtutn» ihp.,to ii, If, Milnoo, m 
lik tour Ihruiigh England and 
Indrfnd, *r„ i, 180, Hi 

Wonbo mth, Win,, to II, M Mdtm#* 
on the I Wiv right fill!, h 228, 827 
11 taffoni fiwi* lutv,** i 11*1 
Lovoti, tard* d«*ortta Mr. II. I 1 , 
tamtam** »ttd intelligent 
A|t|*mrttT i«»# h M t III 
l#w», CkftfYMwalt, i. 237 
Libera taw in Rttro|ie m 18- Ii, i. 411 
11 fifrt and tatter# of titata,” It* M, 
Mihn**’*, i. 40*1, %U% i ii, 388, ill 
44 Lift* In Itaitti” |L SI . It Unit 1 ## i. 142 
** Lilii ut Arnold, 1 HI inlay'*, ft, 848 
**Uh of ltr» m\r L tM 


S3i 

“ Life of Do TocquoviUe,” Beaumont's, 
n. 63# 64 

“ L j r « <»f Sydney Smith,” Lady Hoi- 
land’s, i. 2H 
find, Jenny, i. 434 
Lister, Mr., author of « Granby’’ i 96 
Literary Chronicle , i. 81 
Liverpool Froo Library and Museum 
u. 17 ’ 

Iioobu 4< loatbaome infidelity,” i. 60 ; 

Lm-ktir-yimpaon, Frederick; opinion 
til Lord Houghton, ii, 453 
Lockhart, i. 173, 391 
Loltua, L(»rd A., ii. 231 
Dr., i. 31? 

Lunbunty, i, 68, 100, 111, 413; ii. 40 
London, BUhop of, ii. 39 
London Library, Projection and for- 
mation of tho, i. 234-- 237 
Lmgfollow ; reference by 0. Sum- 
ner, i. 281 ; marriage to Miss Applo- 
Hn, 363, 326, ii. 71 ; visit to 
England, 193—195; moots Lord 
Houghton in America, 317 
irfmittUla, Lord, i. 23 
n liotlmir, 1 ’ it. 223; Lord Houghton’s 
review in the Edinburgh , 223 
IioUm Club, ii. 327, 332 v 
Loni«, Ht.. ii* 312 
Lout# XVIII., i. 2ft, 26, 103 
lame) Philmpo, King; friendship with 
It. M, Milne#, l 246, 292 ; Queen 
Victoria, 805; proposed visit to 
England, 833 ; visit to England, 
885# 889, 377; at the Eevolution, 
403, 421 

town, Robert (m Sherbrooke, Lord) 
Lowell, J, R„ ii. 317, 386; address at 
the unveiling of Coleridge's bust at 
| Wtmtmi niter Abbey, 432 

Lowther, James, ii. 177 
Lowther, Lord, visits .Paris with Mr. 

rcmberton M lines in 1814, i. 21 
11 Luggie, The,” poem by David Gray, 
Ii, 47, 57 

Liubington, B. L., i 62, 75 ; one of 
th« “ Apo#tl©i ” at Cambridge, 81 
Luahington, Godfrey, ii. 181 
Ltt#hhurtcw» Umtby, i. 76, 381, 513, 
814 

Ly nil hunt, Lord; the O’Connell Ap- 
tmal mm, I. 835 

Lyo«#» Lord, 11.80, 177, 424 f 
Lyttelton, Mr.* attacks Mr* Canning, 

i. 9, 222 

hviUrtu Lord | life of Palmerston”; 
exRaot on the Perceval Ministry, 
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i, 32 ft, 321, Tit, 3 .Vi i visit of K, M 

MillM'M in, i'M ; It, .Ui.'i s ritri't of III*’ 
giant, I HI* 

Mn/;ms; his letters «s«> I by urn 
English *. JtHW; his 

nmu rdm* In Prto« *teuhsm at- 
tempted* 333 ; », * m 
Meiiesis* t Alt, 1 ft? »»rv ww m H, M. 
with, %i 2mi 

Mtdbm*rn«\ Lord, to»rd H*i*iwUt«»u •• 
inflow of hi* ** Lit'*’ “ tit Hm hurt* 
night I ft Ite u, U*t, remark to 
liiri ’Houghton ott mi't* rialing tin* 

Church *4 r.nwlut»a and the *24 
Melville, L«*T t. M ! 

*« Memorial*, rhmllv * U, SI. j 
Milt *«*>. i* 1-'** 

41 Memorial* «4 ti Ite^eletire * *ti l h** t »*ii» 

I luf-iil, Httil iWtiis, Tim/* 

It, if, Miltm**, i- 21*7 
** Memorial* <4 « T»»nr »» iin'*s.-«»/' by 
Lord »t, to*i 

“Memorial* of j » Tour **n t lirt I %. »iif i •• 
jwttf, ftinl 1 1 #«1 **» »«'o| P*»em*/' hy 
laird llmighton, **• 44M 
« |l*tf| »*f lllil, 111*’," \mr%n hy tC, St, 

Milnn*. i. 1 VI* 

Horehnitte nmi t»nvr r* *4 the Went 
IthtiiiK 1st flm t Hit# »*« ntm y, b 2 
Mwwllfh* ftengm » 4w& 

Motivate, Ch»#,*»*im *4 the “ Aj*o»tl*V 

til Cambridge i. *1 

Merten t», ll*>rmn»i», i 400 , it 10 1 
MeH val«’» MmiIijh, * Hit 
M«*tet|*hv»te», A hummmi* ilr Unit urn 
of, »: m 

Mettoriitoh, i too, 2 :»o, ir: t tat; n 111 
** Mmrieo/* !*!'«>»« 4. 133 

’MimnUtill, t. I 2 7 , t to 

Migimt, M„ ii a« 

Miguel, Item, i 303 

Mill, J, 8 , I U2, »< ,11. 1 1 a ; lh« 

fttlfffftgC' *4 WotTO*!!, l»«* 

Mikm, tohtemo *4 Ih family 

iil» t, 08, nw t l*m; 5»i.tUeo» verity, 
lijr ? t * 5 * I - V * ** ' i . 

tis tin, in, m, ii?, 

Mtlkw, Sts , H. 1*144 

Milkr, Jumipitii, it 'iTO, «??, all 

Slilii'i4ft, h. I ; -° 

j, \ * » . ■ ■* ' > ‘ 

M limit, IkrtiHit#’, ««t»f *4 Mr li I*. 

MiIimmi, I to‘i. toa, lv!>. law, 
U \t, M «?ii ttw? Crnmtemt, 

A* , ! * I IA3, i it 33 
Milium, !•## Ifptiffsiit^r, Mn ) 

llllnoft, n tl« ### li«t»ny 8 l#»4yj 
Miltira,; Ih’iiry, i. 


Million Juno (1) i, 51 

*hm (2), BiHtur of Mr. B, P. 
Mtlno^i. 102* UKI ; ii. 23, 188,294 
am ’ * 

^lihii'M, IiouIbh, Hwtor of Mr. It. P. 
Milium, i. 102; the tot of tlio 
family to uimndmi Uiutarianism, 
iiM, 152,2(10 

SI I liurn, Pumburton, i. 5 ; Lord Effing- 
fwm’i linun on, 6 

Milium, Itiohurd, innrrioB daughter of 
Mr, dnlm Pmuhortun, i. 4 
Shhu-^., Uiuhttrd Mtmckton(wtf Hough- 
tun, tionl) 

Miitu*s, Pitdumi Hhttor, i. 0; marries 
St it** Itiudud tiuMk.O; hoiju ires (treat 
Uuiighhm imlate and tdeeted Mem* 
iw>r of Pitrlimnent for York, 6 ; 
jnmdmsus Pry stun Potato, 0 
Miltti'i, Ituhurt Uiliev Ashburton ($$$ 
Ho»»Kltl*»n, Ltud, the present) 

M»hi« i», lioheit Pemhertou (1) i. 5 
SLIom, UmIhuI Pemhertou ^2), father 
of Itii hard Muitukton M lines, first 
Ihiroti Houghton, i. 7 ; early days 
it ltd reinnrknhte gualifies, 8 ; career 
itt Trinity iYdtoge, Oamhridge, 8 ; 
Sh ink r of Piirtiaiiumt for Ponte- 
fmrt, 9 ; famous upewli in defenee 
of t’anuingk p*diey, 10; lays a 
wager that he would he Chancellor 
of the !%%i hogucr, ii ; marries the 
Hon Houiietfa Maria Monekton, 
ditughtur *»f ViKooutst OaV way, 11, 
13; tWlittes a amt in Mr. Per- 
eeva)'* (khlttut, 11, 13; letter from 
II t% I'rroiVtl urging aeeoptanee of 
iifheu, 15 ; maoita for his refusal to 
iukn otto, 13; the *• brilliant poll- 
liml ituateor of Bolton How ’* trims- 
lor m*4 into the country gentle- 
man, 17, li; pob t teal iutluimeo in 
Yorkshire ana interest in the land 
IH, Id; journal of tour 
ill Itely, 10—21; membership 
at Brooks* Club, 19; reasons for 
lib Torviam, 10, 20 ? dowiription of 
Pill m an orator, 20, 21 i visits 
I kri# with I n.»rd Lowther in _ 1 8 14 , 
21, letter to his wife from Paris, 
April, i»!4, 21; interview with 
Bim her, 23; gmw to Brussels and 
Park after th« Battlu of Waterloo, 
34 ; two tetters to till wife, *21 30 ; 
mUcM »t Them Hull, 30 ; addie- 
tkm to gambling, 30; favourite 
to 30; hi*! InmlHome and 

inte ibgant appimmuec doa* ribed by 


m 


rtf!*! I JFK OF tJVtl* ffnnutmw 


I. 14 ; wtimuto nf IVmtN>rl*«n 
Miim** rhtimettT, It* ; %4 

rurUitm» itt f 202 » j»l«y, On, TO , 
lit tho Colonial Oflin% it, as. I«2, 
257, 260, 400 

Lytton, , Robert, *» Tmmhm^rJ it, tip 


Macaulay, Lord, 1, 108, lop ; m n 
dimu<r-fo)ilt> tafkor, 100 ; nditrn t« 
from India, 100 ; vi«.$t«r nt 
Roger**, 100; *• llsii iimhi 

Htmmtmhfo Torn, 1 * 101,277 ; ariirto 
m\ Harare, 328 ; til Ktlitthttrprh, 3«U; 
H ilitttory of Kisgluml,” 41tt ; %rmt 
mtmw of tlm *• If intorv,** 4 32; to, 
turnkey with H, M, MtW 477, 
death, ii. 100, 435 

Macrmky, Mr, (mmm to Lord Mamin 
l«y)» i. 146 

Mwdirthy, Sir Ch»rh* J.j friemUiip 
with It M. MiIhps, j, I2:i, Ho, 
*wl i ii« 13*2; « Intel from jmirtml 
recording an iiicidonl to R*»m** 
llbout It, M, MIIimm, TU'lir }|, itit«l 
luuiiclf, 155, 150; Milnmi'a maiden 
npmwlu mif\ 26! | 204, 266, 269, 282 
fff* 000 204; tMunft'd by It. M, 
Milnev, 204, 304, 805, 314- ••• 31 ? 
d21, *122, 361 386 ; ftj»|#piftttj 
Governor of Cbyhm, 378, ii 42 ; 
wmrnca tho datttfhtor of Hir linn 
toon Ednm, l 880 ; JmlghUxL 
i.; t , Ayrton, <3; illow, 
lit, 130 ; dltlk, 1.12 ; Lord iimiMh 

* “ i n Mwnorbm " in th». IfW*, 
420 

MMdormM Mr, (of the 7W), tmmnr 

M „,°. K " mi> '• m > Mu 
Me Hn It*, llltthofi, i, 124 

Mwiltillim, OmumwI, It. 145 
Muclimnan, J, K„ ii, lift 
llftrMtthwi, Maithal, ii, 208 
MwmilW* Mmpmmt it, 410, 440 
M&mwdy, t, 326 
Mtnfeley, i. 430, 517 
Madrid, JU. M, ililnwk vinlt to, L 807 

Sf Tu08, l 2of Sliln “’ , 

Mulwmid. AlltwinimffWHlnto, j, aja- 

1)« ImimKivtilu'i (.pini.rti „f, ^ 

Mtthwi, Jhunl, i. 2*fi 
M&lakhoff, ii. 30, 111 

Sir Alpwudbr, ii. INI 
JWnwrtmry I„.i,l ; t c,„ TO 

l’tttm«nrton on Ui. !Wl 
to lotion 

trim Pmmxmtm «n » mu 


r, ■(„„,! (., ,1 „ 

(■> !><• •• );■ ' R i 

■' «U,WI Tn\" 

.H.h ..r ;, M S|,i, w * J (1 , 
s, T' h 'T f , i l " ; ; a.i hM.ihitw, ,i. 

&Ax»!r ,,M ,it “>« *w 

M»,,,h,»Ur UI„,M „,„1 „, wk|W 

Va.*’* V *■ *'!>!» i. 

Man. i Hi.),,,,, ..f t „ (1H4 
Ma, l.-.i.l, rill! ; nmfl. 

I,"’ ” ao-2 i i,!,iC 

I.'"’ 1 '- 'f*v ■*i >. . ... TZ, 

I I nk*p| '* |mrty am »j h . 
Muitfir r», 1-44) Jidin, II, mf ’’ 

Mi tniitiiir, I»n* n aoo 

} r<m) J j 

“5 h 8 J 

Mu t*|i, 51 im, 0, 254 

Mr An|» In jirDtrmtt rrurlty 
(<■ otnmnU. i fll y 

Morlii,™,,. MU, Aiwrim," l,y | 
I*!',' U " for 

r.tnrrwin. aa* i u f <•„. 

hi.-, aim; Itur n.j.y «.f •> 

. I-h, , t „H* rk "4 

”ii. «... din,,**, A Jo, AH, 

laird llm^hi,,,,’, In 

282 ® ® 

M*ry. I'hiiim. (of f *#mhrldjt«»UI, S 3 

Aliiwm »nd Hlidnlj. | ’nj.tn,,, u f j, , M( . 

ii. 74, IU 

Malhow, r«ih«. r . Ailiudon «»f ||, JJ, 
miIim* i«, j. a ib, ai” 

Hnnrirn, K !»,, rtinnorlinn wish Um 

7»; „f JM«. 

and i%mmm *i* wtwtt 

tl«» l»« Wftfp ttutriM, m , mm of 
™ M mi Ikf«iinsl||#s, si ( 

vi« t f t M Mtlrtra, 

: WI < * * Iho HWltitg « Ink I«0, 

422; tl»»s M Ktnndoitt of iHtrlttC 

IW * • rfdfmrk «f :|; # o s 

Milfi«§* 474’; Hm^s 

loo, Mt # Hi 1 

Maifwr onfall, j, §§§ 

Maxell, Kjr Willkinmirllitf, mmb r 

of ilia t»bfi*,M4* # >* i, 5«w; 

ik ism I 4tm%h t 374, 464 
Mm,%w*W* Tlm&hm II m»k% i» 104 
Jwayn^ Hir iUehwk ii \m 

af&y nmUi kutiugn, grmsi to, 
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S, B‘iO t :121, 82 L ; rmt of U, M, 
MiliM « to, IM ; n. to-* , * »* * * M Hm 
grunt, l*W 

MitV/in* ; In* U*tt »*rH «>)<» nod t»v the 
Kngimh UovorttsmifL i. 330; life 
tamvorehm f« Pi«*i* ^mutism nt- 
t««mpt«nU «* ton 

Mi'htin* t A H» Interview of 11, M, 
Milne* with. P 2 hu 

Melbourne, toad . t »»t4 Itouiihtonk 
mviow of hi* “ Life M in Mm hi*rt* 
mffktiv K*v***\ ii. all , remark to 
Uml IfomHiton *»i* underrating Hie 
Church of England and the I *«»§*•% 4 »f i 
Melville, Had, i ( ^ 

11 MetttoHiili, childly INmtiwiI/' If, \\, 
MiimVi*. L P2* 

u Mtilftoriel# *4 * lte*»di'iM»'*»t» I hr * **ii» 
Burnt, snot HmtoricH IW-tio*, TIi*’,*' 
H, M %Uktm‘B t i, 2»7 
« Ifpniwiiii** **f » T**m so by 

loir'll Houghton, m. 430 
« Memorial# of « »*I« t hr * Lilli* 

unfit, iiipI ft Mimical IWtn*,’' by 
lull'll 1 1 might mi, tt. 4itl 
** || fin uf t llit, The,” jwm 1 in hy U. M. 

Mdu»* t h P20 

Merchant* nml w«-iiv**r» «4 urn \\>*l 
Riding in l he iHfh rriitmy, i, 2 
Meredith, Heorg*\ » 4to» 

M«*rivn)«% l «$»r *4 the '* A * * 
at Cambridge, i, a J 
Mwivafe, Ilrritmim, * W* , it MU 
Mnrivnte. MMiirm. i I in 
Midnphv*ie», A huuiwMUi* 
of. i. M 

Mattervitoh, i I on, 230, 422, 43l.it IP 
** Mmtfew, 11 I'tPM-Mity 4 322 

Meiamfenfi, i VJ7, Ho 
I** 

Miguel, Shut, i. 303 

Mill 3, 8. i 02, to , H. Hto to- 

will wife >4 Wftwwii. I mu 

Milan U • i i • Is M i titmh" 
at, I, PH, fiU, I (Hi; Ati#!»eu* «• »* nty, 

1 11 1 , i # o! to> - • ■ 0 to 

4:r , tol, 3;:, r: I, i'to. 5 - 
\! ;i « » U* , ' * ^ 

MiUor, Jtmqttiii, ii ‘*77, 341 

Miiumn, llrtiti, ti. too 
Mill.* \y ' - . j . ' ’ ' ■ 

Milt!**, fHiHiiir, *4 Mr IS I* 

MHftw, 4 loi, 103, Mio, t in , 
I{ M SI **fi ttif* ii**mnft i3i.rtiH»il, 
k «- , 1 1| !/»a, *VJft 1 ti. ‘13 

h I . t. - •' 'H ' ■ . , r '! • -i 

Hiiitm. Ifarrii^i* *** I ^ 

li^orjPi t 544 


; M illicit, June (1) i, 51 
! M illicit, .luutt V2\ HiHt-or of Mr. B, P. 

102, ItKJ ; ii. 23, 188,294, 

MiliiMH, Louihh, Miator of Mr. B. P. 
Mitium, i. 102; the first of tho 
Homiv to ahantiun Unitarianiam, 

^ iua, 162 , 200 

Militcn, iVmberton, i. 6 ; Lord Effmg- 
lium's linoM on, 6 

Af iltti h, Hirhard, marrioH daughter of 
Mr. John I'emliorton, i. 4 
Milium, liiiduml .Munokton (m Hough- 
ton, Lord) 

Miliii*. Uiclmrd Sluter, i. 0; marrios 
»M iwt liaHnd Bu>k,r» ; aetiuiree Great 
ih»»jsght*»n tmtiite and eluctod Mem- 
l»» r of I’nriiiimont for York, 6 ; 
jmrrhHHPH Krynion Entiilo, 0 
MiliH’S, IhduTt Otlloy Anhlmvion (see 
iliiiightou, Lord, tho prcHimt) 

Miho n, ffobert lNunhortou (1) i. 5 
Miloiw, Lol« rt Pomherton ^2), father 
of iHUtiird Mouekton Milrioi, first. 
Huron Houghton, i. 7; early days 
11 rid rciiutrkehlo 8 ; earner 

at Trinity College, Oambridgo, B ; 
M< mln r of Parliament for Ponte- 
friiii, P ; fsiituu* H|»em*li in defeneo 
of 4 ! winir*g , a jmliey, 10; lays a 
wager that h« would bo Chanoollor 
of tho l*keh*ajuer, 11 ; manitw the 
lion. UmuiettH Maria Monekton, 
ikiigliL'-r of Viscount Galway, 11, 
43; decline* a amt in Mr. Per- 
rcvaVn Cabinet, 11, 13; hitter from 
Mr. Perceval urging aeeeptuneo of 
olliw, 16 ; mtons for his refusal to 
Like oPicc, HI ; the " brilliant poli- 
t nn 1 matoor uf Dolton Row *’ trans- 
furmoil into tho oountrv gentle* 
man, II, IS; plitiml intluonoo in 
\wk*>hm and intimt in tho land 
*tn*wiioii, IP, to; journal of tour 
in Italy, 111— SI s tnwnbomhip 
mi Itrouki* Club, to; nMaoni for 
hi* TotyiMti, to, *20 ; dmori|ition of 
Pitt u mt orator, 20, ’21 ; visits 
Park with Hud Lnwthor in 18H, 
21 ; tatter to bin wife from Paris, 
April, 4HU, 21; interview with 
ilfiit h»»r, 23 ; ft#*% to Bru»sek and 
Puri* nftar tha Battle of Waterloo, 
U 1 two fetter# to Mi wife, 2 1 30 ; 
f«i«4» at Thorn Hall, 30; addie- 
tkm to gambling, 30; favourite 
in noatotv, 30; hw handsome and 
inteUtgciit tyymmtiM torn ribed by 
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Milm* (emtinmi), 

Uvd 30, 31 ; skill ami 

vmntgn in tto limit tit^c II*' W* 
III; anwdnte #• Hum » him* 
ter to 7«t»rct totey, 31 i rm'*ni?s* 
tar with poarhrra, 3*2 I f r »• n*l 
of Itoau lirumnwd, 3*J ; |nmf»ir® 
in limy'* " Kl*wy M *#*'*tt* hi# 
ivtrly triumph* in ito ltot#*» **f 
Cittilntwis, 33; visit# lto|>j*> and 
touts®, 1 H 2 U, 34 ; Ukrm In# mm u 
Ilk hurt!, to If Hall toh«*t, 
34 ; iuavi* Thnma, and rwmb* with 
fnmilv on lh*«<Vmt»n*i»t, I mm I#;h 
to 1886, 38—38, kti ; j«»y# hi# 
brother !!«!»?§ Miliw*# dahia, 3# , 
baoomaa ih« owmc of thn Jtewiry 
anti! t a* ami ottor property, in IMa, 
and, takas up hiarNridiuiruat llawlty, 
anti afterward! at IVyiteti* Hi, 163* 
168 ; offMrvd ft tmmm, by tord 
IVImoroton, whhii i# ilwttned, 3to 
41 ; mmmmvrn from the Tori'# ami 
iw* onion, 40 ; conahlera n*» lain !*•*«» 
highnr than that *4 »» K*»®h»h 
country icentlewmi*, 42, 1 63 ; dying 
tneamge In I * «Hi l**lw«*f#tatl, 4*4 ; 
cl with, I 868, 4i fit* 34) ; Die M Admit 
thlii Itemhteif* 11 of hi# day , 4 3 ; wisto* 
his atm tu miik** n ftfiit ttgurv m 
ih** Haute of Comtnona, SO, lit! ; 
Iliidmi at Milan, OS, 00, 00 ; 
friwufahip# amonaol the Milan*'*# 
and Atwuim*, ibis lark of aym 
path*/ with hi# #m»*« library laetot, 
106, 100; difference* with hi# mm 
m\ pulittra, III* II 3 ; vtett i« 

131 114; visit to gwtitrrbitwl, 

146; trmkmm at Htmth Hlrrol, 
Hyde Park, 100; in* mmu r*a»* 
tm ted with f*arlyle*e visit l» Try* 
#tor»* 264 26* ; mb» of hi# property 
In limits fur ntilway purptiete, 3P4 
Milton, Mr#. IMieti fVintethm to## 
Henrietta Maria Monrlcirot}, mmr* 
Hage, I, II, 13; r kiratlrr m%4 
to Nit#* II* 14; writ*#* tto ht#to»y 
t*l Iter marriad l*f«?, 12; b*r 

literary gift# inherited by to? mm, 
fttvbatd Mm* ktofi Milne#* 14* 
•line! from tor Journal on bar 
XniMhand*# reftiaal of a mm\ in Ito 
Cabinet, III, latter# from Mr 
Mdnra, at to*m, 31 13* to*, id 

tot# from Ilia mm#, written at 
•eli&nd Ban#, July* inti* 14- '30 , 
rvtiwt from Jimitwi Inin* tm to# 
fiiit to lot tha 


r^ntsm^t, 31* 33; rttriirt frwsi 
win** m% II M Mtlitr* 1 # |*rrr»rity 
34 , fo*m #nim» tijj ^|* 

M/# « ntrv at Tnmtv t ’* |U ^ ! 

ty in Juntti#! 14 if #tih im, hi 

Milan, OH, fill* till* rMim-t fn»m 
Jottm#! »»n thf* r^nirt halh «t \|L 
Ian, l»I ; **vtmrt fr««m Jtuirtui] on 
m * tal lit* #1 V i in*#*, |3|| ; | a 

Journal *4 y irtt* # *! Ktmt, 

I * u * t fr no Jiontwt msi l!» nit 

Itrutnttirh 111 , < at hi*.*# »tf k #r,ri|i% 
tom of tor* 163 , min m l J W i riltl | 

***> hr-.r mm'* JMI HW'-V ti|» tlni Kik 

ivn , illtm#* an I it* iih, 377, 3*8; 
1*‘i'o #t 13a it* iionst, ;i,!i 
ttilisM, It* '#«-!«’#.* i, #, >ill , IwkiM* ox* 
* , airo, it* hu, af»4 Wm #, 3|j 

A#lr,'«twto — V*'*tk lltirK tiiicl f A>rc j 
37, B«» , |*..|',iihm|y m 4 
la#, taiy at* i 

Milttr#, 31 r# U H,, i m t 163 

Milt*”***. I tir, |«nh.n|fr«| snigiimily to 
1 *rf l»% #htr«*, i, 3, loi^mlmn to 
W«ki>tohl ( 3 ; ftoif tiiMiiuiMily of 
tb*» rl«»tb ifw*I*» «f W»kiilii>Jif in th# 
rtjtbtnntoth milury, 3; ttoir 
#4«nliat tmidrfn'va, 4 , »mt 

trpnkaliott ill VMtktlilte, 4; liter* 
omitiH# wills lhr iit i»ti*rrary, if|i| a®# 
of Unrwl 1 1 H4II, 

t , al linin'# with Its#* 

family, d; «t I^ppmuut 

IImomt, |*tow4*ih, T, #»i|f|«nt#4 
Mr, 1 1 niim*>r«n* fatuity, 7 
iitliMti, |#*i 4 #fi*l to»ly, it 314 
If into, i, It 11 

||s»i»*n#f y *>'filh*#ft|ii®iti ( i, t&f 

If i IIP 

M«)*t, 3 U.Umr 1 iti, 62H, 637; g, 

no* im, lai, mi» 
l!*4«»w»*tlh, l*a«ly, 1, 4»4 
M«»iib«* * * not, §» ana, and, 307 
Moncbteti family, Ik# , alliaiii# with 
Ito Miltiaar'% 1 A, 1 1 
\i<m i'Ufteiwn, i IP, m 
Ifwlsri, lit * Itf»«»)i * MOtiil 1! IflUn 
«l»4 I rfi**r # 4 |Oi, IlM 

** It M Miltir#'#, 1 Ihft; 

rtitefutK# t*i ( anliosl II *44 111; 

frtef»tn« to tottiinikt Wtoitiia, 
|r*i , tto !!«%«': fieri y, to 5 ! f «a#b 
4t# , its ffiihli itmo 
m%4 ii ill 

Mutitoft, tody, li Iw 

$*> f4, pot fyNm« I tfdsMlf 

^ h*# I* nf 1 ■* f 4 s 1 *,i #*,!/# 
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Moot&lombort, C**»n«t d»<» I, 12*1, US 4, 
14 1, t f»8 ; tvnmii* *>it Kiittf 2 ^mi«h 
i*hili|*|»s 24*1; Ivit^r mu 
into, &t\, 340; is. 9, *44, 142, 167, 
X71 

Monto Owium, (*<mvi fit **f, i, 126 
Montoiwlp, I #***«!» i. 2/6 
Mootioth, iio Inert, *« 76, 84 I i*tfr>r to 
it, M, MiliiMH fi-mit % ’iimlitiiitit*! 
!t!f», t«t!, 160, 623, 664 ; 11, ito 
Kontnith, A twtk will* XI r ulniMtuttn 
iitifiiit li* XI. Mi ion#*, t, lilt ^ 

for Smtari, #V* K. X!, 
Milfti’A i, a IV 
Xfonrt’, Thom** ; ** lofo of Mytw*,*' i, 
HM, HO, 1 04 1 ” l«ifr< i*| Kilwnt'it 
1 10, lit, 173 
Monti, Tb*% i. 121* 

** Morwt hy Ktmnlm Mixhv, 

i, 117 

Morpii 1 *, I'jwly, 7o, 71; *** ifuninUmm* 
ahtpwiihii, M. M strip®, t 12 
Hortoy, J nil ft* i, 406 ; it, 872 ; wltu 
lliti Mi Mail titt*"*, l\m % III*, 

m 

C*4 r«»*rlr, Hnjxirt on Mr 
Ulnri*t»I§‘» »|«w h t Jim, H 1^37, hi 
tint, L 'ill I, Pinion ttir-tit r*| tmh 

Gfttholie rlnrgv, 303 ; Mr M* »*igp 
Bmytho’* rnvinw *■*! MiltnV* »» 1*1. 
!l»r t« idol'll 'LilliplirUftlp/* 4tl! ilH, 
497 ; if, m 

tm l # F *23 3 ; U, TlHl* 391, 
414 

Horpoth, LuriM> 2 W .281 
XlciPtii, '* A 

Kivor,*’ raforml to, t. n t»*ui* 2 ; 
It. iM4 

Motloy'i 11 I Itilrli lfr*|»tit*Ue,** ii 03 
Mat lay, Mr,, u MW, all 
M»Ot*t it 3011 

XfoKoil, Mf*„ (Vh^thm Irfituli* j|(ln|it«*I 

248, 2HA, 2M2 

Moxott, liirlutril, li. 30 2 ; t* f»*r» t«9 
U*nl iiuUKliUti! so* f Iw •* (4r»i>4 f *M 
Mali of 470 

J7ii*4 -Jsto #|6w#l A ■•■<!&>*■*? )m?i 
t “v i a«it u L‘ 

Munir}*, i 4 7*3, 5 All, lot 

Aiiiiwf.rr, Itoufit , ii 303 

Mb 8*7*t* Mmlmfm, y«»i* «f K»i4«*, 

i, 166 

Aliip'tuftwii, her 0, |PA, 30A 

Muii’ty, u 77o 

Mu>^rav», s Hir ti , it ml 
u M v \ 7^41* r%, M by ti II. 

Si 4 li'ii- i, I’M 


N»I iw, Mr., mftkoa a motion in the 
l.i so of Commons in favour of a 
(mill uttom(it to discover Sir John 
I'wuklm, n. 15 

N»|m;r, Sir CharUtH, W. S. Landor’s 

» T'T °'.„h 209 ! U - M - Milnos 
ul liwtmn, ;S!U, 308 

i. 113, 122, 124, 125, 128, 220 
N, lidos Irtittors,” tllndstona’s, i. 45i 
Nii|iliw, Qunon of, i. 102 
Nii|M.lmm 1 1,21 ; his improvements in 
1 .ms, 23; defeat at Waterloo, 20 
; suljoet of cUibate at tho Cam- 
MMtfu Oniun, A2, 83, 107 
•Niipolooit 1 I I., i. 185 ; Presiilont of tho 
n Itoimhlif, 405; ii. 29, 30 
4'1-J, 4111; it. am, 233, 231), 206 ’ 

Nnpvium, U* mirni i. 300 
'* Kmin-wui’M, i, 224 

mot \m hinlnr, i. 343 
KpgrMpmjt, Th« imtuml bmuty of, i. 


u mi® of Faith, Tho,” i, 433 
NViitmsrn, Dm* tin, nt Buekmtfhatn 
I'silmn, i, 3 A A, 420 
Np*i|.‘» a Ht., i. till 
\r*ntk,\, 199 

Nnwi-imtln, |hik«» of, 5. 130, Ul ; n, 42, 

92, *13, 72, M 

Ki wmim, Mr., ibmk on tho |iruphotioal 

rlmmrtort omt by, i, 104; 

vfiiitrihiitiun to “ Lym 
H*7 ; Mon in Ajmlogm” to 
**On*»Trnrt Mopt*,’ 1 290; 
MHMiMititi to tltp Chtuvh of Homes, 
3AP; ttmi Kifijpiloy, 364 
N**« mamtpn, Th«, i. 197 
Ni'w»|Mi|Hir lV*nn Ftin«l, 11m intortmt 
of If*»r*i Huughton m the*, ii. 125, 
42H, 434, 436 j Ihritum ImtHiriul, 
m 16 

NUirmn. 11, 3W 

.\mht4ft»,Tbe Kmpnror, i, 320, 4H7, 245 
XtihtilM, lU v A, a, i 479, 477 
Sirtmht, i 71, 97, 100 ; tlmth, 104; 
i th« i’lrm h ttn volution of 

iMi, 111 


Kightuigtiiw, Klnrwnti; ioqu«int&nco 
wtili Ii M, Mittiw, i, 476, 491 j hor 
m»«ot»n tiiirmf thi CrimiHin War, 
493, 4t*7, hW\ work In tho ho«- 
606, 609, 624 ; on Milners 
IcifP tiir |wM#r ehihlron, ii. 7, 83, 
361 , nmgmluktm Lord Houghton 
i*n hi* •M«’i marrkgw, 389 ; oh Lord. 
Ilt*tighi«m’« illnoMi, 418 
Nik»i Tho, H. II ilitwi* Jouraty up t 
Fti» 


the life op urn a tiurattrox. 


m 

Noel, Kitmm, L 02* 400 
Noul, Hun. hxuI Iit»v, ii* 24 

Nonnouwort, i 0H 
North, Christophor, in 444 
Xwih Amman Urmu\ Ai title on 
liM. Mitm« it* tho, h 27» 

Norihiimpttm, Lad, L *17 ; ptsblirtiftott 

of “ Tho Tributo* 11 177, 170, U»«* 
don Library, 235 
North umta'rluxui, Ihtkn of* ii. ISO 
Norton, M ra., i. 174, ii 1 10; rii«rti«*|fn 
to Sir W, 8, Miuwvli 209, 372 
Norwich, L 279 


( XHirtunmorgoiti ii, 302 
0 4 Bri«;in* Augustus, i. 194 
O'Hrfan, Sir K„ i. i 10 
(1‘Britm, Btnftord, i, 40, H4 * hi# high 
opinion of U, M MiimV* iihiiiti««, 
05,01 ; Fmhh’iituf tbs €3sM»hri4gw 
Briton, 100, 1 10; mootn Ii, II, Milttr# 
nt Homo, 150, 15H j on MiltW# 
utiite of mind, 100; wUht* to bring 
Milan* into tho Catholic dumb, 
Hit); M"Niohol«i Nicktoby,*' 104, 
175,2tH ; totter to IX 2, MmCkrihy 
on It M. Milties*# ftwiilon «|** ch, 
205, 220; r bongos hi# nuioo, 301 
Okmrrm't the ; Academy s|»m?b «f 
Lord Houghton, ii. 3*0 ■ 

0*Connoll v I. 101; lii§ iitTr#t* 104, *Mt t 
hi* tmtitings, 300, 305; fiiiinrw of 
bis trin I, 317 j gppMl to tho Hons* 
of Lonis, 335, and, 352 
O'Oonnor, Obortos Funrgu*, i 03; in® 
fhioncn in tho iUmm of Cuttitntms, 
432 

M Odo on tho Intimttlion* of Umw*u 
tnlity,*’ oonsidorsd by tord ilutigh> 
ton In \m th«* gmatost j#«n$i in tl*» 
Kftgttoh btngusg«, II, 4,14 
<Eo«m«niiml Oonndl, ii* *200 
Oliphant, toiwf^ntn i. 104 
••OimTi'urt Mon*,'* Ii M. 31 it nm\ L 

mm 202, mm f m 

Ontngf*, 1** inw «f t m 20.1 
*totord, l**»rd, ii, 17« 

Utlidt, ( tonal* is, 10 
<M did (tormpsnry, si, 32 (nut*) 
Osborns, Mr, I in mil, 1, 75* in 21 
tkbninr* lifts, ftormtl* Ii 204 
Oitornl, L 24* 

Otho* King* It M 51 1 tor#** description 
of, h 204 

ot wiit ci, i m 

M Ottom-ftt* Kmpifif, MbUitv of Mh^* 

u 


Uuilinot, Ut nrnil ; sslvnnrts %m Horn* 
i. 431 ' w * 

** Outturn nf lliMnrv*** t, 4 .4 3 
I tori'll* todbg**, ii, toil 
Oxtord, lb»to>|* «4* i, 133, 473, 477 j H 
M fin I |{« vit + a $*'* 131* 

IHH, 1 04, 251, 4 nu ' * 

Oxford t-tiim*ity ; thu Hludley 
i, 77 , 7h, otti n, iii-j v 


um* 


J to toy, Mr f ». 33, mi, m 
itolgrntr*, Mr , it. 243 

H** # I/*-#/# U<n*tu t H III; iitfn |„n |,y 

lluiightott, l«»i, 210 , 273 ; 
n»’#f m*in,i*nrii*fiiit , 5*47 1 ( ,| t u^* 

tV„.i? i .n tuurdor, 403 

“ i*#lm ii M ■- Itiliii’#*#, 202 , 

’200 « iu*sm*r»»»»tt *kr|,rhi»#» |, v 'Idimsk® 
*’H»y, 204, 23-X , Mr*. I*r»# l*?i '* rtlhi® 
stol*» 300, 322 , I "‘virlr l*/» *»|»iiijy|| : ||f t 
323 * to "45#r»|Mri-il|i3i! l iijiititMj*, 02.H ; 
rriln i«iii in it*** ijm *ir!riiM iirnim 
3to, 44, 341, 441# 

Iklmu #!*»}*, Utly, 14, H2, lUM ; ib^th, 

204 

I'«*lni*pr*>ii»n ( t#<ril« I. 7 , tt«htii**ii»n into 
th« Mmoitr y *»n th*» ndunMl nf Mr, 
iVintontuii Miliw* I** i«li« iilflriiJS • 

liWliirj* n|i«Mnv|i ill frjily |«, mm , 0 | 

Mr 14; ill* '** 1,» to/* hy 

Iliitopf, 14 , tiximrt from l«itrr to 
to*fti 3L4in«»hni) on the IWovsi 
Ministry, 14 ; i*ifrr«>tn , #i to Hi tor* to 
Lord it#in»eiii»iiiy mi Muinlut# inti 
Miliuw'# n»fn«*»| to in|ki» Hi; 

oltor* Mr, Miltm# 14 

ptwmgp, 30 , -Mr 3htn«V* l«4l#r,ilm 
rlitiing ttiw 4*1, II , *ti|i|turl<*| 
by It 34 34 lino#, 4 1 , Mr, JVsn® 
bort**n 31 (lying tnpiumgr, 

4 2, 02* #A, 202; tofninii indli'if, 
21^4 240, 2?f, sbi. v* I nil# ijmeito, 

334, i*tu* k(4 h% to*t»| |Srfrt4ghiiiii (t 

♦ Ii * Bi* limit 4 44 ; 144, 

lim#ry imIIi || If Milip-i, iln* 
4i*«nis#«a by to-id Jm|*h Uu^dl, 
, Mi In* % # * **nfn!b 14 p In Itm* 4 % 
ii, 47 4 * llotno I HU * « to < !*•"* 

Inry, 111 * fr*tgt>Atioti #nd ra* 
»rtnif4to»> ut *4s#», |to*i, im> 40! ; 

« Mittmlry, 5o| * off* r#» |»> ",f 
to il 11 Ms-lirt, 5«4 , j*s»j»|#rify 

*4 In* C4«f«fiini*3it* 111, ii I, I; 

lb# Iwftgllt «f H f * *pm m *, i ; »|n* 
fe»t, I to**, , |J, 

#1 th» Umma Klu tn«n 14; Itovsl 
ktoxf) Iuii4| 23 , ili» tli’iini 
y, 4 #; n 1 4 1 %. 


ism:x. 
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iigtiy* 61 ? York shim prngiT**, 02* 
<ia % Hi ; uflVr **i n !*< U M, 

Milium, 31, m j vihii ut U, M. 
Miltm » tu Ifr»*iotbiiub, 1 III, 13#» ; 
dcuth, IftU i rotitnu4 him 

ii tilt Obtfotoim* l»*2 ; tit 

Sm« Iknul* 216, 238 ^ 

** I'amoW Msiiliillir' ill’ lirlslbb* L t III 
Faniswu* Sir Anti ‘•in** , thih turn t# ** it it 
Ford Houghton, u, 277, 271 1 , Ford 

Ittitigtitiiii 1 # ruvimi- of hi* ** Lifo,** 

4 m 

Finis; Viait of l.*t»rd fi*»wthur wntf Hr; 

iVmhi*ilMii Mtlima ii* Hit, i, 21 j 
»ff| iiflvr tip* lirftfil ut' Xnj»r*'* 
Iijtifi* n l » nirbd out 

by Niijitilunti* 23 ; Itm » 4 ut iuii *«f 
|K3ti, lUil ; 14. M MilntV* Unit ill 
1840, 244 24 7 ; tin* ti*u of tin* fur* 

iiHrntitmvt* 24*b 'ill ; M»it. 

IHftft* ftFI *» I 8 | FbtifhttioSi, jHAiij 
Bill; vi«it of .ill, 

blH ; Kahihitiun, ii. W * m! 

troopa by Ibifmiwr of Aim I rut, 1 83* 

two, mh nin t 

Pari#, Cuffitu ih»* it, 26, 266, 304, 

m* am 

Park*, Huron, ii. 3 
Parks* holy* i 218 
Firkytw, Man*in»bl, I, tpti 
PttrlhimoKh Thu, t, FH 
Pwqttkif , i Jhanr r- ! i » • » , 1 1 § n 
Paata, lltt* tu i 1**1 ; n. Zh% 
Faitnurt’, Mr., it *iv; 

Patton, €«Ww»l \V»b*»n* ii, 4 HO 
** Pmtt 622, 62ft 

| # »ttl l Sir John I t. ft# ft 
Find, HI., i, M 
Fail tot, hud W. j i. 4l»7 
Payu, Mr, JntniK», if. 440 
Fityiw, Mr , ft, 5 JI 2 

Poatiook, Thotnaa Fuvo, I#»r4 Hmtgb* 
tmi’i prt l»«» to tlm *»<♦»}*# ut* tt 4ti 4 
Fotlnii I Imii* I fvft 

iWt, k* ii ft. lib *g imir* 

ittpv nipt »pr .iking t« lh« iluiifw 

uf I /ninmutm, ti 

Fiul, Sir ttotwrt, i, ««, «;*» 7<h Ill* 

l»7 ; It a«b i <4 tlm < >|»|« »o tb« 

lliifiw uf t %««%*, !«,!?, 

2112; u umt*k «n Ii %\ %l il**^^** 

fttmitb ft h. 2**4 , Mf«>* (u'Hi 
14. M, M._ on Ii niff I # um 
Itft4 tit 4 * b 21# 

'24!i ; uft t fujifim of 

M, flWI/'4* 2 i<f* 242, 

III |il| 2^2, 

Umm * I 4‘ntlyk 2#?* 2l« # 2*2 » 


furn 27 H ; lKt« ff from 11. 

* ‘ ,v un l H *Ht irui idtuirs in 

ilm hurt, 28.i--.28H, 2U1 ; ignore 
nm*u hm tu TtmnvHtm mul Slmvidan 
Kmiwitm, 207 ; 'Maynooth Grant, 
32 1 ; thruntunH rusiguation, 330; 
tun'H ms uf his 331—334; 

rwignutiim, ami rotum to oilico’ 
aftO ; his |»rojudh'o against ad- 
mitting man uf luttors into tlm 
Admiiiiidiut urn, 363, 364 ; an- 
nmmius his rouvormon to Froo 
■Ijwlu jIurtrinuH, 361) ; his fall, 

3 1 I 376 ; HpiMM’h on tho ru- 

* itbim-ut of Irul uul, 430, 430; 
*lui*Ui, 1 Hid), 443, 444 

I VI, Sir Unhurt (2) ii. 72 

F* inlHntun, Mr. John, i, f» 

l‘» iii s *r««ku, holy, i. 4H7 

IV'U uvjiI, Mr., jnufuim Mr. Fomhorton 

Mills * tu iun*«*jtt thu utlico uf 
t Iumu rliur uf th» Hsu'hinjuur, i, 1 1, 
13, lultor tu Mr. Milms urging 
him to Inku nltiou, 1ft; riH|mn)tml 
hy Mr. Mitmw tu iummsu tlm 
aihittiiH. u of tlm srhoulmastor of 
F«»utufiiu t, t| 

Furry* Jnttiin, ii, 3ft7 
Furry* Mr,, Hunit»r Wmnglar at Cam- 
hriilgu* t, 14, ftft 

Fur*gn,v, Him du, ii. 61,237. 240 
FuturV* St , Itiimn* j. 122, Iftft 
Fut mndii, i« 232 

Fulro, Mr,, and tho Hi, f#gur t i 37 
Fiiarmliw, t. Fit 

Fliilubibiuti Hcxdoty* i, 4106, HOT ; ii, 
Fit, m t 386* mi ; Uml llmigh* 
tun a »kuh h of tt. Bright, 431, 403 
Fill* Mr.; rtofont in IHUU, i, i) ; 
ilo*rri|ition of Ids umturirat pnwori 
hy Mr, I’omborton Mi Inna, 20* 21 ; 
hi* i»|ij*«ir?itiMi in thu Ilnnsu of 
fftmimuti*, ii, 6, 4 ! A 
Fliitnliu, 3, It, ; lin<* on tho pro* 
nun* iali*»n of I an 4 Ifuughtun’s 
iMMm, ii, 1 14 — It6 
Fbtuii* t *ount, h 124* 201 
M Fooitta; Irngunihtry and lliwtoricnl^ 
by ismt Ilwiightnn, it, 440 
** l v «N>tn« of Many V*wr»**' M Ii M. 
Milima'a, i III ; tpuitatioii, 146, 
207, 440 

** Fwtry for tlm i*MpU^ ct by Isml 
llouKhton, ii, 440 
Fob, i 1 07 
Fob ml, i. 413 

F*4hng ,.ii. I#*ir4, l 263; if, 267, m 
I*wii«S, Mr., ii, 243 


"////*, ufi; i*F umn u<*ruii'n*s\ 


Pollock, Sir Fi't't|**ri«-k, it. VMI 
Pmnfrot Putttrfriirl) 

Pom|*wi, i. I 'i f 

Poritofrart, Mr lVmburtmi Mi! tii* nm» 
Qf its rt^Jtwitniiviwtti iMrlitittmiM, 
I8tltl $ i, ti„ 11 ; Mr, Mrloo# 
for im imirtmupil «l!iiwntiit> for th» 
8c*h(Hi)itt)4iiU>r» 17, 34, PA; 
tbd ft, M, M, uliould rvpftmrnt it 
in Purliiuucnt, ou, 130, 143; «*I«^ tM*ti 
of li M, If. I** Piirittitmmf, Hm t 
poIUhouk ri*vi Liiiimn, Iuk. |pp, 204 
*‘UI, 330; lot tor «f it M. M, to 
tho Mayor, 82! ; r»» « !*-* tioit vf U, 
? ’ M * 0 W), ». !«*; Milium*# 
farewell nddri'M to hi* < nmuitui nt* 
tm hiii bring ntim-ti In the 
1112— Hi? ; Libert*! dointitwiriiUott 
at, 430 

P«|it% The, art*! Urn Turk*, ii, 218 
I ort Ian d Adminiiitfiitioti, ‘t’lu*. L P 
InrlMirttmlh, Lord am! I Ally, it, 3 AO 
Putter, T. ll„ ii. tm 
I*rn#rti, W, M„ i. ill, 83; ii \m 
i’mahti, I>iici do, ii, |g 
Pim^ofct, I, 323, 4 ill 
Prim, Gtonont!, ii, 2*12 
Proctor, Adelaide Atm, ii 34 
1 rot-tor, Mrs,, wife of Harry t Vint wall ; 
fnendahip with It, M, Milne*, 'll 
303—303, UB % 468; gtuwl »»f Mt 
3, 
m 

to thii pmmm, 108, ioo. 
31, *2141, 288, til, 320, 384 
1 roteatanta, the ifttlf Mpttsmiirtir them 


iU t w‘ ^ mi *• "• »««* 

If Altai will, Priht^iMi, i, im 
Ifajrbitt, lamb i 60 1 
Ifiniway Mjritalton *. n; s | *f„y s :s » t | 
xhiiwhvd, i< m, si.ii,,*; 

cnvo of, i, inn, | in 1 

Umtmlvti, sir John, it. 288 
Inrtkss Htnttark »f flirty to «m, i 43a 
** J**| 4 titrr/‘ |***iti In It, M. M , i J; 
“ ” 111 llil? PoftU fmt t |mil k M1 j 

It I Prl 

lUamitt, ii, 1 04 

“ ,t ™ 1 ’• r ‘>"1 lit'! Iri'liitul, 

If t *•„” * "II I }»•■, i, ai: 

Hi* hurra Hint*, i, ;(«•.», am 

'* U«w.Uw „f «n Ks-Miiiwtnr, 
SI«iiiK»hiiry '» riifrrriirii i<, „ 
inUirviuw U>t*„ n 
ttii4 14, || Mil tin*, t 423 11 

llrtl y?m dub, t, Ait, |*2tl 

iMidlfto, I.^mi Htmtfon! tin, ti, 460 
Il«i|*ttih, Hr,, U, an 


lain! UmmiV* »ftomt*t t 
hrtiig in it Hill (iJWOiii, IMt t mw | 
trig lit 1* «M*, S At , kififjfirt i*t F r „ 
Innir Ikll, Miim^irslrr, 167, 178 

motion in th« If mi*** «f yir,.^ 43 j 

tor juvrnito wffm.lrrf 


mnugun* runutm ; ittotiufi in Purlin- 
itiimt hy !i M* Miinc^ i, 473 
Tft« Vtitmt, i 3 7 
Itofftttor, M , it. 230 
IfuminuatAmoM of ft. M, MS* vniith hv 
Mr, Attbiwy *to VVr«, i, 1 18 - |20 * 
Ifamm, ii 28? 

Hn„ L 48 

\Uml\m\mm, tam!, I. 24, 

Wm, Hriring, i, » frrMnimn irt 

imiiitiriclgfi, 147, 802, 220 
HicOmmiftnn, ft*>v, W„ i, 34 
Hirhardwt, Mr,, t, 47 
tiiohmuird, linlc^ «f, i 26, 881 
Hio, M„i, 124; his **Chrbtkn Art,” 188, 

101.202 ; II 0,08, 121. 170. 172, 887 

J&lWh f^rd, ii. 860, 200, 300, 8H7 
mUmmtm, Lord Ifmighton on, ii, 
Itivium, # rhr, Viait of toird Hmmhhm 
, to, Si. 120-124 
ItotmrtAan, i. 128 

Itoliteiciit, Omhtoij^ rixtraiit front I Hitry 
referring to 11 Unit m m Ml 1 . 184 
IMm-t Bk Oodlmy » t. 4 83 





tXLWW 


tm 


Ko^Wk. J. A.. \i«»or »t Frvstmi with 
]« t| i, *;*»». midmi* »»f rHi*»nr»% 

m\ % mm, b . % Lf . 

, ;< , KI ,xs. r ,u. v.\. h» :»*«£»• 

Hi J4t, Jiiiiii m! p»» * » * Hl ' * **• 1 J * * 
fmind*hil> Hmtlh. ‘4!0, 

■ilK 2*1, ’•*•■ . <wU/H»g»«l >1“IH 

Itoim' : <* visit M 

*. I'; 1 ’ , u - M ; Ml * 

. , t n;i'j v, 1 2 1 , f i lnwUtil* formed 

ff I.y »• M j:r 

M** Hill ; Ik** (J»n»*vttU *»** »W, 

HI w «* lift? in* llw *W’h 

in* UH; (and !lmtf(htttt*s visit 
1 1 HtiK | , ii. IH8, ’ill 
Hwwtwry* l4.nl, li, W, 430 
HiwPiti, W, M.. i UW ; In 364 

t4»iil» ti. UUO t> s 

Kiilliiirhiiil, iiiiruiii H.'IL l &i » “ aa » ^ 
HouhoTt M,» it. 1H&, ’2W 
Umi*. Admiral, i. 40# 

Koval AmUmy\ 

Kuraigii (V«t»w|*uimHii|C Hmwtary, 

Ii. 374 4 , 4 .. ott 

linyil UmmmiMmt ^ m 

Boy til bitawry Fund, *• «'[ 
Miltiiw j»r««i4w »t w»« minimi 
dinner. It* 28 ... . . 

Royal Hwiwty, '11**'. Pird UouKhtou 
pli«t*>d » i-Vtli.w °fi **• 12® 

Ilunkin, John, U. *® ,,,, 

itu -,11, Arthur, t."rd, ii. 2, 80, d.t, 
•iHA, ’21)0 

Uumdl, Edward, ii. w 
Uuhw.'H, llioiting*, »• "• m 

Uuwwll, Udv W.. 11. <u. ; . 8 I 

of Common*. Nov. l., 4 . 

foretu'it to hi* Briery Ml, 288, 824 , 
n |,o„,ihl.» ctw.iwrutmn with H r 
Itohert 332 , rntomro* to hot 
nrtiolo on lU. Urey md Hpau-m, 
382 1 fuilunt to torn * Kovnn.rn.mt 
on tho rt tdKn»tUm o! P«ol.W". 8‘ « . 
iH'iMtturB t’rlmn Min tutor, 875, 48 . 

Knmgn Hwswrtiry 1° 
di«Piu47B t 4ii0; resignation m Lord 
Vnmuimi mi m; wffmm to 

{ho^rttdHy^hyto^^- 

tk»i fill ftlft. lL »* HL* M* i 
S to Wohum, 28, 245 
(iotwhsa’* Budget, 24 ; imtsfluK with 
Bright, 38 84 06; ^tnp 1 to to; 
irwlnm a Kidorin Bui, U>i, 
Sy Uusw.ll und Wentworth Beau- 
mont, 178 


Iltiiwdl, Ixird <>*!«*, ti 

UnmM, W , 


iMBWiI, t *»•»«* H ■» *» 

IIUBHUI, it# trv> Hdli 

i, 1 ; wrli*i»’ n> Ii S\. « m il 


i, I ; «rn*i« 5 »*? it M.- Milif-* Bw 
M^mkurgk fort**' i.| l( a| ; t , in* 
vaikm u t | j 4«-mt»p»b 

tbo pM»»K" Bp* hai4nnrl\v,M t 43« ; 
referutt^ 1« l!*« rntitr^ii Wiir, 
4iS«iai i timr»4«tr i»| !!»»•, i ?#itr A »• 
403 


**V« 

“Hath,” Mm, (iaitk«dr«, ». ihi 

Rutkuidt Uwk« i*f, M» i 
tmtM* hi* d*’ 


tr mm hi* <-m f iMjn 

llinnml* tho Inmtiv *.i 
BuUon, Mr, A, «t *- 


\t Mdtn* 
u»*>, ? 


*4 


HiddtHi, C4oip»r«l, »i. U>.» 

Baltiattim, Mrnilml, » i -> i 
BolUbury, L»r4 ntt.i ,, u jn3 

Bid*kiMumorgi*t, TJ»r, t i ,.i 
Biaay» Mr, Cutiiim,*, ; 

visit tu laird 1L» tph*. „ »» h;, 

turn 

Biitul, Uttorfet*i« ii, in 
HttAdwiuh. Taird, t 71, •»? 

Burdittin, Kimr ««d ^ n .1, i, loj 
ngartur Hoturti**/' !»»?!,. U n% m n «t« 
ting a hwiktidw** t*. ia j.. mi, t. ;»n 

Satmrdap MmwWt ii, inj ,»«t l.»**d 

Houghton, by U. H, 1 1 «* 

Swbnmagh, i, i i 
BohiHar, It, 11, liiltimb 

i, Htl 5 a nsiiitttk -«i s , , u, mii, W«* 

Bohingtd, L 71 i p%^\u4 t»l t * m»4i 
and noli t kii! o**ii| lr .* s , « ino. 1 1*1 

S^o^iahawtir, Mudum, i ua 
Behwawtmrg . fritnw 

of, i m 

Soott, lardy dtihti, ri 
Boott, Itav, U, Wyn,n^ m gA,, lift 
Bo©tt| Bir mibrn is S ! mi 
BootL Bir WMir*r nt».| U,i» s i, ♦» * tlw 
f< Wav«rl*«v : 
totari, L iU 
BobrighL lady, is, im 
B#aMrm t BmWirk. *» 3 J 
i |« ( ^ 

StrlbyEiUUaTi*, n u« 

BcivomrU, U7| *»;/« u 
Seymour, n y ' 

Seymour, Bir in ! 

i itO 8 * * ^* Wtl l>J 11 ^ 

Shun! ^ «%*’ k*»*. i ^ 

3?0 * m b y a m «,!»,«. . u« 
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THE LIFE OF WHO UOVUUVOX. 


Sheffield School of Ait, H. *25 
Shtdhmmi, Lilly, it, 2*2 
Shelley; int«*r«*Ht in hi* poetry rftiwnl 
at Cambridge University, i, 73; 
deputation of Cambridge under* 
graduate# to Oxford to maintain 
hi* merit# againat thcwo nf Hymn, 
77» 7H; ii. 103; first publkaibn m 
Knglund td « Aduiuini,” 77, ill; 
H. M. Milne#*# acquaintance with 
his poetry, 110; growth of his 
influence, 171 ; Carlyle «m, *133 
Khenittono the poet, ii, 103 
Shepherd, Mr,, mdioidmuiter of Fum* 
burton Hint Kudu# Milne#, L H, 
Hherbrouku, Lord, hi* rstnark reapaet* 
ing the literary appmraiiee nf 
Kryxton Hull, i, 430; loader of the 
Whig auction in the iiouaa nf 
Common*, ii, 150, 151, 387, 42 % 
Sherman, General, entertain# Lord 
Houghton at St. Louia, ii. 313 
Sherwood, Mm, ii, 323 
Side], Mr,, M.1% i. 334 
SiddotiM, Mrs,, i, 48, g? 

Simoon, Dr,, i 31 
Simeon, Sir John, ii, 148 
11 Shnpkmsoa and tho Woolsack," 
i, II 

Sinclair, Hit George, ii, 78 
Slave Tmdii, laird i ‘almond* »u‘# ammh, 
i. 884 1 

Smith, Dr, William, ii, 127 
Smith, Ootdwin, ii, 812 
Smith, Sir Culling Eardloy, i. 107 
Smith, Sydney, and Holland litiimu, f, 
184; in a dinner-table talker, 100; 
friendship with U, M. Milntw, and 
«i* ohaxmotariatio Inters to hit**, 
200-215; not happy in the eotn* 
jiany of other disttaralahsd tatkeis, 
210 ; provokes If, M, M,*« augur by 
certain jouular title# attributed to 
lum, 213, 214 ; rejotnder to lauul* 
twir, 218 ; apostoUd sueoeaskm, 300, 
8*27, §28; hi# laying#, from Lord 
Houghton’s Commonplaoe Hooka, 
Appendix, 4110—477 
Smith, Vernon, I. 470, 518, §25 
Smyrna, l 288 

Hmytho, Mr, Utotgi (afterwards Lord 
Strangford), h 304 ? review in the 
Mmmy Vkrmkk^t tfilnaa’a" fit- 
ter to Herd Lansdowne” hy, 410,417; 
dbaUange from Milnss to, 4 1 7, 4 18 
Social Seo-nro Awnciation, ii, 278 
Social fidmioo emigre##, it. 24 ; Pro* 
mdmuy of Lord Houghton, %W 


Bmfioty under ih« Regency, I, 87 

K*»I fertile, Ibittlo i»f, u, 40* 
BomnamhulUt tn Curia, Hie clairvoy- 
ance uf a, i, 434 ' 

Southey, Hobart, t, 171, 17g, 

200 1 1 
Sjaida, Count, ii, F26 
Sj«idii, MMitaignor, i. 127 
Spain, R. M Mtlnua'a vinit tn, I, 801—. 

401 * 

11 Spanish Cyj*#y, Tint, 1 * I^irtl Hough- 
tmd« review in this Fdmkmsk 
AVrine of, if, IPS 
Thu, ti, 243 

Spudding* datum, t 75 ; mm uf the 
** AjH*tle» M nt Ckuuhudgo, 81; 
}»**»*« dt# In mat ten, lti5» 108, 177 * 
letter to U M. Milnaaon <?arlvlti’s 
lecture*, Jte,, 103; Sterling Club, 
228; meeting Imtween Carlyle and 
riiirlwall, 828; helps to uMtalduh 
the I itindof 1 Library, 234,235; ii, 
10» 04, 187 ; editor of " Bacon,** 
101,877; fatal accident, 402 
Spike, the African explorer, ii, 184 
Hpratwr, Herbert, L 405 ; ii, 338 
Hpanror, laird, ii, 3S8 
Hponcw, Rev,, L 122 
Hpurabeim, Hr,, L M 
Mtniford, Augustua l nffutia of 14, M. 
Milne* tin behalf of, i, 118, 482; 
vi»ii to the Crimea, 505 ; ii, 88, 24, 

m 

* Simulant, The, ii, 281 
Staadlali, l«ady Luey, h I §4 
Stanhope, Lord, ii, I till 
Stanley, Dean, L 4(15; ii, UO, 100; 
•ntertaitta the Uueun, 200, 22H, 
243, 26*2, 871 ; sermon on Carlyle, 
40! 

Stanley, IL M., ii, 207 
Stanley, lately Augusta, it. 880, 225 
Stanley, Lord, i, 202, 821, 881, 3§0 t 
431, 438; ii . 33, 180, 1*14 
Stanley cif Alder ley, laird, ii. II 
Stanley, W, M., Fatliaim<idary candi- 
date fur Fontefract, i* 107 
Staniftld, Mr., I. debt 
Stapleton, Milts, in 827 
Starke, Mrs,, 14 Quid# to Home 11 hy, i. 
113 

Stephen, Fitxjamsa, L 4111 
Sterling (dub, Th*% i 180; it# forma- 
turn, 282 

Sterling, John, i, 40, 60; friendship 
with U, M» Miinrs, 60, 00* 72, HI, 
83, H7, 156, 100, 172; Urn Sterling 
Club, m, 222, 270 ; ii, §; denth, 
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and ‘biograph^s by Hare and Oar- 
Me, 160 t _ 

Sterling, Sir William, i. 465 
« Stones of Venice, I he, l - 484 
Stonrton, Mr,, l 164 
Strafford, Lord, residence at H*«t 
Houghton, and mementoes of Ins 
execution, i. 4 ^ 

Strangford, Ijidy, u* lol, 182 

Strauss, h. 27*2 . _ _ rt(! 

Strawberry Hill, in 26, 190, *185 
Stuarts, The, ii. 304 , 

Suez Canal, Lord Houghton at me 
opening of the, ii. 205, 206; Lord 
Houghton's report, 214—218 
Sultan, The FtUe in honour of me, 
ii. 177, 178 , , « 

Sumner, Charles, wnwmmmmn of 
English society and of K. JJ. 
Mifno*, i. 223; letter to K. M. 
Milne* on Emerson, 237— 23«> 270 
—281, &o„ 320, 327, 613 j l\ 307 
Sunderland, Thoma*, i. *0, 68, 61, ,76; 
melancholy career, 70 ! “ f the 
deputation to Oxford 77 — 79 , 83 , 
88, 02 , 05 ; 11.102, 106 
Huaaox, Duke of, 1. 54 
Sutlmrhmd, Duclieaa of, and Iho State 
Fancy Iiall, i. 326 ; ri. 120, 133 , 

Sutherland, Buko of, iL ; visit of 
Ia,rd Houghton, 220, 264 , 30® 
Sutton, — , non of the Speaker, i. 67 
Swift, Doan, and hla “Advice to Bor- 
vunts,” i. 116 .. , j, 

Swinburne, A. <1, 1 . 468; lh 1 2 1 » - 

miration for hi* gomua by L<«‘ 
Houghton, and hut review of Ata- 

ittwrww* 

swaps 

Sykchousei and Fishlako Estates, i. 30 
Symons, Mr,, i. 61 



Tancroa, «« 7 339 

Vavasour in, 
TankorviUe, Lady, n. u y 


« Tannhausur,” poems by Julian Fane 
and Robert Lytton, ii. 69 
Taylor, Bayard, ii, 322, 332 
Taylor, Sir Henry, “Autobiography” 
of, i. 184, 186, 192, 220; “The 
Virgin Martyr,” 445, 489, 363 
Tempo, i. 130 , 

Temple, Dr., Master of Eugby, 11 . 22 ; 

“ Essays and Reviews,” 129 
Temple, E., i. 88, 464 ^ 

Tonnent, Sir E., i. 381 ; n. 257 
Tennyson, Charles, i. 65, 75; poem 
on the expedition of Napoleon into 
Russia, i. 83, 149, 180 
Tennyson, Frederick, i. 75, 93, 149, 180 
Tennyson, Lady, ii. 284 _ . 

Tennyson, Lord, prize-winner m the 
Cambridge poem competition, 1 . 
63 ; friendship with R. M. Milnes, 
63, 171 ; opinion of E. M. Milnes s 
character, 63, 67, 75; one of the 
“Apostles” at Cambridge, 81; a 
couplet hy him on title-page ox 
Milnes’s prize essay, 83, 93 ; remark 
on Spedding, 105; review of his 
poems in the Westminster Reoirn, 
106, 108; poems in the Gem, 108; 
Hallam’s criticism in the Eng- 
lishman, 117; poems, and sonnet 
« Check every Outbreak, 117, 
146; letter to E. M. Kilnes de- 
clining to send verses for ‘ Ine 
Tribute ” 178 ; letter to the same, 
counting to ’contribute to “The 
Tribute,” 179, .180; lmes m ‘ Xho 
Tribute,” and the poem of Maud, 

181 192, 208, 220, 221 ; criticism 
of Charles Sumner, 279, 280 ; pen- 
sion, 296, 297 ; “ In Memonam, 
446 473 ; “ Maud” and the “ Bala- 
clava Charge,” 512, 516; a portion 
of Frvston offered him for resi- 
dence, 513; ii. 136, 161; visit ; of 
Xjord Houghton to, 176, 221, 256, 
264 ; on the death of Lady Hough- 
ton, 290; Allusions to, 321, 331, 
359,439 

Thackeray, i. 75, 83 ; remark on R. M. 
Milnes’s father, and anecdote, 167 , 
with E. M. Milnes, in Paris, 251; 
letter to R. M. Milnes, 263, 264 ; 
visit to Fryston, 167, 264; humor- 
ous sketches in “ Palm Leaves, -83, 
306 358 ; close friendship with it. 
M. Milnes, 425—429; “Going to 
see a man hanged,” 426 ; frequent 
guest at Fryston, 427 ; acquaintance 
with Charlotte Bronte, 428, 429; 
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wiahnft for u mriginimry, 427 ; «ur» 
<*pwn in aortaiy, 482, 400 , it, Ifl, 28* 
Ml CJhnNtatrtM gmiting t*» Miltm*, 
Ami tlrmtli* lit, H2, UK, U8 t 
«»77 

Thiu’knmy, Uim Mitmta, it, 161 
Thitlharg, i, 187 
Tfmbw, i. 1 30 

Tlurmopyta*, i, 1*20, 1*10, 133 
Tinwigor, Hir Krntartak, i 400 
Thinra, M„ i, “246, 240, 360, 364 ; vtait 
to Kngtantl, 8iP ; ht* vurnim* pI Mm 
Affair of K«il»rmirv, 4 IP, 420, 400 ; 
ii. IKK 174, 234 ,' 230* 200* 2 tin, 
203; cliuiih* 3tHf 
ThiriwuII* Cciitnup, uftorwurtta 

of St, itavitf*, in t*»r nt Trinity 
Ceding© of It, M. Mtlntw, 1. 40, 62, 
02, 74* 08, 00, 07, HO, I A0, 
1A6; ttiHNipta tin living of Kirby 
Unttanfota, 162 ; ** History **f 

Greooo,* 1 H42 ; tailor to Ik II. 
Mtltit*, 10*2—104 ; ft* M S«|ti<Ntr», n 
166 ; it taking frti»mtaiii|* with 
It, M, Milsio*, 172, 103 ; tmtolitig 
with Qurlyta, TM % 287 ; Mbut m 
Bishop in favour of thn «h*w«, 208 ; 
tat tor to !i Mi 61 iln» on tin? rtulnw * 
mtmt of Irtalt Catholic » targy, A*' , 
801, 862; tailor to tlm sum* *»n 
Gnrlyta, Jta., 86*2, 363; in 

thn IIoum* of JittrtU, 356, 477, 5®A , 
Ih ifli ; l mi Houghton** art k to 
cm “ AtiitanU in Quytiott,** 183— 
140 

ThompNcm, W, IL, L 70 ; on* of the 
** Ajwwltoi “ a! ( *ambriilg»% 81,438 
Tfiortw Hull, i, 86; mtiuvul of Ih# 
Mliiicm family in trill* 33 
Thornton, Mr, Itaroy, ik 427, 486 
Thorps, Hr,, L 81 

“Thought* on Parity of BtaoUottf" % 
torn! Houghton, ii. 441 
Tiurk* t 1 18 
Ttktoif, S 11883 

11 Tim burton/* t Vitnbriilgii Uni varsity j 
|»ri*M pmm, IK 46, b til; t#*mw by « 
A if* hi Tmmymm «n*I lUlktri, 83 ( 

Tmn % Th*i op{icw4tiim t« Sir l4«it»rt 
IW1*« ikmmmmtt’, Ac,, b tfti, 
itmtling nnmiunonnftnl in l*m * 
1845, with regard to tbs C* 4 am 
Lftwa, 387, 488, 400, 407 ; h : * . : 

Aim i, 4 66, pup, kri ; $***«»t»i 

“ A ManuRMl tor Hriit«ri, M 410 , 
thr Uidmiam icmtota'ightor ****•»% 
520* lb i; §tory of ton know, *It ; j 
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Ip tho Ih^ritgn, 00 |fi | j*m * r «• 

# l m * lot, 2m \ ' u, :/i i| % t ’ «’ M 
**6 kotl 111 »|w iMIiN hh m , 

n>% mmm4 by U, M Mihms* i, 

T «rri ,,, 3 . M ‘ k ’ r': ,; '-“"f to 

li. M. Millie 8 ,ss ■*« IMm l„*nv,, s »* 
MtPi 3L*tnimim *Uninm t 3*87 * jj2h, i iih 
*i 6, 27, ^lilm «*’» \nif f 4l| ;if|; 
hk '* 'Lita,** In lUmtiituml, 

, l'»a*g«-ii*l, Mr., it. 26U 
f Tmtr^ nftor Up «»!•*» litnt **f |h;| 3 i 
] 111, 112 * ‘ 
T»»r»|ii.i% , i ltirt, 407 , «, m ■ 55. 26» 
ihrungnm, tom4, n I :s;4 
TpMg»ii»ti'ff, $i, inn 
Ttw', ‘Hit? 51 inmm, i, 4H 

t I'l'l/HviiU# ** Advi-nturtaiof a Ymingvr 

Hnn/ 1 | 1 4/* 

Tnm* h, Un hard < Ippipvi^* i, 4p t /,n 
7*»; Pin* of llm " A|n«4ti0« H I% 1 
itamlitnlgo, 8|* hi, no, inn, j|n 
146; *»l ii*»*m* «siii i| 51, 3Isln« 
and t 2 3 Mari Wttiy, 168, | ;j t i^j , 
iptt^r ti* It 51 . 5tii*ii» mu itm iiitii:j.jf*| 
** 5Lam»mU/* Au„ 208, 231, 2’22* 
i*, tut* 3:01 

Tr* ? vidy an, 51 r U., ii, 43 /» 

*’Tr*t»i»lr, Tto» # *‘ i J77* 183, tllfl/itUi 
Trin»l> I utnl»rolg«, i h, M. 

46, 31, 7 4, 83, 114; it 446 

Tr«» h«, tiotiMmi, ii. 234 , ;»:i5 

Tr**!!**!**, Af*ili«»tiy, $, 4114 ; i|, 1 42# 
13# ; M TIp? 55' a 1 4*6i/’“ |4f*, |82 ; |»t 
pit Up* |*ro.'« nf '* totUiuir,** 281". 
233 

Tr»tk t ih Ml § urtirto i»n T1ii**w, 8itl 

Tnnti, ir 134 

Turktftli Ihivprntmmt, TIip, Mr, 14 Inti* 

* lonota «h 341 

IStfltA, It, 6L llilnwhfi iffri 1 1 * #n tot* thi 
ohnmotor of lli», 4, III 
Turk** Hlund* i 401 
Tyiphiit, I'rofHMur, i 400; *h III* 1 47 , 
158, TM 

llniwti I^wgtio I!) tit-*, U 834 
Unilml Slaton !*#««! l|«>ughton*ii vtaiL 
ii. atm ■ -Aal 

tjnivowity uf tolintairgh, ii III 
I'nivoroity «f I#»y4«»t» # 6 . 80 a 
t»t h*m*Um* I, 80, 'I » 
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Vatu be ry, Arminius, t, 465 
Vundew ever, M ., i. 471 ; Philobiblon 
Society, 507 ; ii. 26 
Vatican. Tins i. 1*22 
Vntry, M., it, 10 
Vaughan, 11, *1,, i, 405 ; ii, 1.15 
Vavasour, Sir K,, i, HU, .150 
Y tumbles, (#. S«, i, 75 ; otto of tho 
*vApo»fle« ” at Cambridge, HI, HI, 
217 ; guest of Millies, 471, ton, 5H ; 
ii. Ht, 127, 150, Mil, 182, 155, 184 ; 
artiolo on Lord Houghton, 450 
Voiuloo, Lit, j, 211 
Vnnotm, i. 118 

Vfiiioo, i, OH; visit of U. M. Milnes, 
M)H, 120; social life in, 110, 117, 
151 ; ii, 20*8. 270 
VrMUvius, L 1 II, 121 
Vichy, ii. HI. 112, 155, 2(18, 202, 102; 
Lord Houghton dies thorn, Aug, 8, 
1885, 41(1 

Victoria, Queen ; visit to Franco, 1841, 

i. 105 ; v * at to Scotland, 114 ; opens 
Purli.iueui, Jan,, l Hit;, 100; visit 
to Ireland, 418, 484, 485 ; visit to 
Park 1855, 517, 518; ii. 20; 
mooting with Nnjioloon ML at tho 
opening of tho French Naval 
1 looks, 211 ; limit 1 1 of Prim® Albert, 
74; tho guest of Loan Stanley, 
2 no ; Allusions to, 217, 2 OH, 187 

Vienna, tL M, Milne*** visit to, i, 451 
Vigourettx, Cohmid, i, *24, 25 
VtlHor», ilutrfrw, i. 101, 102 ; ii. 18ft 
Villiem, tlyilo, t. 100 
Voltuuv, i 57, 58 ; remark of ( ‘arlylo 
on ** kvrnm-% rinfil nits'* 415 

Witddingtun, Mr., ii. 10 
Wager, Mr, Pemberton Milnes's, re* 
spirting tho oftlee of Chancellor 
of tho Ext* Ii* tjuer, i. 1 1 
Wakefield, Cnmiiicrml prosperity at 
the Itegifmmgof 1 1*«* eighteenth mi« 
tury, i. 1 ; prominent jMwiiiim of 
tin? 5! ilnos family, 1; brink manu- 
factory «»f Mr. Pemberton Million, 
5; liofi4l«ht, 49 ; Lunatic Asylum, 

ii. 28*1 

Wukloy, Hr., upinmm tho Copyright 

I till, I. 271 

Wnles, Prince of i 518; ii. 111*81,90, 
95; visit to Yorkshire, lilO, 2*27, 
252, 158, ini, 4 1ft 

Wait « >ki, i, oil, o lot* 

W;»5|«4o, Hi triii*", M Isitter*,” I, 145; 

u ii » t.i j»n 4**n Hall, 155 
Warlwrtoii, Eliot, *, 8i ? 110, 1P2; 


bettor to E. M. Milnes, 243, 307 
32» ; letter to It. M. Milnos, on the 
review of “Palm Leaves” in the 
Quarterly Jleview, 345, 346 ; Milnes’s 
second in a projected duol, 417 
418; chateau in Switzerland, 419; 
death at sea, 467, 468; ii. 365 
Ward, B\ 0.; four letters to K M 
Milnos, on tho illness, death, and 
r '(moral of Thomas Hood, 148—350 
Ward, Samuel, ii. 119, 322—124 
Ward, Sir 0., ii. 61 
Ward, Sir 11., ii. 38 


“ Warden, Tho” ii. 155, 182 
Waterloo, i. 21—10, 97 
Watt Tton, Edmund, i. 465 
Watts’s hymns and Greek children, 
i, 115 ’ 


Weavers of the West Hiding in the 
f eighteenth century, ii. 2 
Wood, Thurlow, ii. Ill 
Weld, Cardmal, aeipmmtancoship with 
U. M. Milnes and his father, i. 122, 
121, 127, 151 
Weldon, Mr., ii. 435 
Wellesley, G., i. 62, 71 
Wellington, Duke of, i. 25, 28, 29, 70, 
272, 121 ; friendship with It M. 
Milnes, 188, 181), 497 
Wellington, (the second) Duke of, 
friendship of U. M. Milnos with, 
i. 188, 189, 190 • ii. 189 ; visit of 
I,iord Houghton to, 195 
Wenloek, i. 78 (note), 202 
Weusleydnlo, Lord, i. 464 
Wentworth, Mr., i. 62 
West Hitting of Yorkshire, i. 1 ; early 
cloth manufacture, 1, 2; settlement 
of tho All lueses, 3; political part 
played by Pemberton Milnos, 6; 
industrial growth of the present 
century, 6 

Westbury, Lord, speech in the House 
of Lords on tho condemnation of 
** BNsnyrt and Reviews ” by Con- 
vocation, ii. 110 

B*mtnumt§r tt$mw s review of Tenny- 
son's poems, i, 100, 108; review of 
K. M. Milnes’ poems, 210; Ii. ML 
Milnes 1 review of Emerson’s works, 
240 


Westmoreland, Lord, i. 841, 144, 488 
Wethoroll, Mr., i. Ill 
W harms! iffe, I .ord p* the dragon of 
Wantloy ”), remark of Carlyle, 
when visiting Pryston, about, i. 
250, 257 ; on tho O’CutmoU Appeal 
Cm, 100 
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Whntoly, Arrhhfohnp, *• 4!*» 

44 Whim lying upon the senleanf fate,” 
poem bv It M Mitm**, i. lift 
Whmvelt, Dr., senior tutor at Tnnity 
Col logo, Cambridge, s. 49, 66, 0t» 
00 , 70, 74, loft, 177* 477 
Wildbad, it. 170, 'MU 
William I V.* Death of, i, l US 
Wilmot, Mr. KartUny, i 599 
Wilscm, Sir 14., Governor of Gibraltar, 
j. mi? 

Wimliwhmann, Frit*, i. 169, 23ft 
Wiudsor* Doan of* it. 199 
Wingfield, Mr., I. 1 61 
Wutthrop, Mr,, it. 170 
Wiseman, Ur., afterwards Gathulir 
Artthbishop of Westminster, friend* 
ship with It M. Mdnr*, l 1*18, 177, 
140, I4i t m % i ah, urn, iai, 317, 
83ft; matte Cardinal, 445 ; it, 93; 
hia lecture* at the Itoynl Inatitu* 
tion, 92 

Woman, Suffrage of, laird Houghton's 
sympathy with the question of the, 
it 178 

Wood, Sir Charles, ii. 19 
Woodford, (leneml, i. 180 
Woollen and cloth trados of Leeds and 
Wakefield, i. 1,2 

** Word* that tremble on your lips* 
The, 1 ' | too t o by it M. Mimoi. t 12ft 
Wordsworth, Chrisbijihrr, afterward* 
Bishop of 1 400**10, i, 74, 126; friend* 
ship with Ii M Milne*, 120; ac- 
cent ponies 14, M, Milne* tin a lour 
^ in (trim * ( 128; ii. 212, 483 
Wordsworth, Dr,, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, i. 49, 62, 74, 77 
Wordsworth, William, i, fit, 72; m* 
thuainam for him at Cambridge 
goMmtad by 14. M. Milnoe, 73,99 ; 
attends a masked (mil at Burkina- 
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Wordsworth Soriety, i, 73 ; hodNpeeeh 
mf jUint Houghton, it, 483 
WV6/, Thin Description «»t' hYvatnu 
Hall in, i, 466; mlninm on, # Vrd 
I foughton, 45ft ; it, 257 
Wordev, Mr,, t, 142 
WWtlev, Ijidv Kntmtdine Btmirt i 
892, 893 ' 1 ' 

Wriioghntii, Archdeacon, ii, 2*2 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 1, in 
Wmttesley, I,* ird, ii, 16 
Wynn, Mian, i, 293, 380, 471, 527 : I 
m 

Wyvil, M r*, , it. 13 

WyviK Mr. Mnrmnduke, L 383 finite) 


Vermouth, Vrd, t, 2*2 
Vate*. Kdfttnnd, ii, 269; friendship 
with Vrd Houghton, 28ft -268 
Vork, represented in BarUannmt by 
Mr. Slater M tines, i, 9 
V«»rk, Archbishop uf. j, 403, 60D: 
ii 4311 

York, Dean of, ts, *21 


i nrkniiirn, Went If tiling of , prosperity 
of W tkefield w a I’otmums ml ctmtro, 
I. i , the At lines family i«t, *2, 8, 

17 . Ill 

Yorkshire tfnhm of Mindiattim* fasti* 
lutes, L 447 
Young, Sir 33, il. 38 
** Ymi«K England " party, The, i 260, 
281 , 816; llUrneli if# matithpioos, 
319 j laird J tih n Matitmrs, 34ft 
" Voting t rebind,* 1 i 362 
'* Voting Italian n descant on Italy 
fr«in Mai hi, 1. 930. 


*!•»**. l 129, Ifi ; ** the dower of the 
levant, 1 ' 130, 132 
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